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Beginning a Four-Part Portrait of 
= THE ROCKEFELLER FAMILY 
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~~ LIDO: PLAYGROUND OF VENICE 


The Douglas DC-8 in flight, newest bearer of the most respected name in aviation 


Look up fo the DC-8 ...worlds newest jetliner! 


from the Northern Lights to 
flies the Douglas DC-8. 


And with this flight, travel by air reaches a 


Into the skies 


the Southern Cross- 


new high level of performance and comfort. 


In the still, blue stratosphere, the miles 


tick away on the wings of this most modern of 


passenger planes. The earth’s 


: an 
land and water, awesome as \ they are, 


yield to the murmuring power \ of the 


masses of 


DC-8 jet engines. Cradled in peace and luxury, 
you now can reach the world’s farthest cor- 
ners in less time than it takes the sun to go 
full circle. 

But speed alone is not what distinguishes 
Douglas from all other names in aviation. 
The DC-8—like each of its world-famous 
predecessors—takes to the skies a family tra- 


dition of experience, dependability and com- 


fort unrivalled in the annals of flight. It is 
this—and more—which makes passengers and 
pilots look up to Douglas . . . reveals, in part, 
why more people and more airlines fly Douglas 


than all other airplanes combined. 


Your own personal introduction to the jet 
age is not far off. Like so many others, you 
will experience it in the nonpareil of the 


upper air, the fabulous... 


DOUGLAS DC-8 
JETLINER 


Built by the most respected name in aviation 


These famous airlines already have purchased the DC-8: ALITALIA-Linee Aeree Italiane * DELTA AIR LINES « EASTERN AIR LINES « JAPAN AIR LINES « KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES «© OLYMPIC AIRWAYS * PANAGRA + PANAIR DO BRASIL * PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS + SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM ¢ SWISSAIR 
TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES * TRANS CARIBBEAN AIRWAYS * TRANSPORTS AERIENS INTERCONTINENTAUX *© UNION AEROMARITIME DE TRANSPORT © UNITED AIR LINES 





THE YALE UNIVERSITY 


Complete Shakespeare 
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—IF YOU JOIN THE Book-of-the-Month Club Now 
AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 








"Much the Best Way to Own 
and Read Shakespeare” 


—Henry Seer CaNnBy . ’ ? ; : i | « ’ 


HIs Is SHAKESPEARE in its most 

sensible form. The single port- 

i 5 able volumes enable you to read 

the plays comfortably under any circumstance. Each 

volume is printed in large type and is hard-bound. Pre- 

pared under the direction of the English Department of 

Yale University, the series is especially valuable for 

young people—both as an aid in school and college and 

to stimulate a lifelong interest in the greatest works 
ever written in the English language. 
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EACH OF THE 37 COMEDIES, TRAGEDIES AND 
HISTORIES IN A SEPARATE POCKET-SIZE VOLUME, 
THE POEMS AND SONNETS IN A VOLUME APIECE, 
PLUS A SEPARATE BIOGRAPHICAL VOLUME 


THIS VOLUME IS SHOWN 


AN EXPERIMENTAL OFFER... 


... limited to 5000 families who join the Book-of-the-Month Club at this time 


Y be purpose of this extraordinary offer is to 
demonstrate in a dramatic way the Club’s 
unique Book-Dividend system, through which 
members regularly receive valuable library volumes 
—either completely without charge or at a small 
fraction of their price—simply by buying books 
they would buy anyway. The Club has limited its 
first printing to 5000 sets—enough to meet the ex- 
pected demand from a few “pilot” advertisements. 
If the results justify a larger edition, one will then 
be ordered but these additional sets cannot be 
ready until the early fall. Consequently, if you are 
anxious to receive one of the sets presently offered, 
immediate action is advisable. 


* The complete Shakespeare set will be sent 
with the first book you purchase (see coupon). 
The five additional books you agree to buy can 
be chosen from at least 200 selections and alter- 
nates available during the coming twelve months. 
* You will pay—on the average—20% less for 
them than otherwise. 

* After your sixth purchase—if you continue 
—with every second Club choice you buy you will 
receive, without charge, a valuable Book-Divi- 
dend*, averaging around $7 in retail value. Last 
year more than $13,000,000 worth of free books 
(retail value) were earned and received by Book- 


of-the-Month Club* members as Book-Dividends. 
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ALMOST ACTUAL SIZE 


BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE 


ANATOMY OF A MURDER 
ny F rt Traver 
Price (to members only) $3.95 Pr 
] INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY sid 

J by John Gunther [ THE NEW CLASS 
Price (to members only) $4.50 Milovan Djllas § 

THE KING MUST DIE 
a) by Mary Renault 
Price (to members only) $3.95 . Pr 


MASTERS OF DECE!I 
4 b 


BY LOVE POSSESSE 
J by James 


ozzens 


"| THE ENEMY CAMP 
j Jerome We 
me inbe \ 


: [—-] PLEASE DON'T EAT THE 

Price (to hers only) $4.50 LJ] Datsies by Jean Kerr 
THE WINTHROP WOMAN 

yy Anya Seton 

Price (to members only) $4.30 


THE MOUNTAIN RO. 
} by Theodore H. White } 
and SEIDMAN AND SON vd THE WAPSHOT 
by Elick Moll CHRONICLE by Jot 
Combined price members ) Combined price 
niw s 5 : 


BELOW THE SALT 
uJ by Thome as B. Costain § 


A GEATH IN THE FAMILY 
xy James Agee 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. A048 ii 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enrol] me as a member and send the set pictured above for $6.00 
Also send my first purchase, checked above. I agree to purchase at least 
five additional monthly Selections.-or Alternates—during the first year I 
am a member. Thereafter I need buy only four such books y twelve 
month period to maintain membership. I have the right to c el my 
membership any time after buying six Club choices. All books are to be 
billed at the members’ price, never more than the publisher's price I 
usually less--plus a small charge to cover postage and mailing exper 

PLEASE NOT A Double Selection—or a set 
bers at a special combined price—is counted 
ing Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the memt 


Mr 
Mrs t 
Miss 

Address 


Books for Canadian membe 
Toronto duty free, and may 


priced slightly higher, « 
d for in either U. S. or Ca 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 





K-109D 8mm 750-watt projector. Complete movie workshop with 
built-in editor-viewer, splicer. Room light switch; geared film 
wind; reverse; speed control. $174.50 with case. 



























Projectors trom $64.95 to 





for a holiday at home 


... GIVE A KEYSTONE 
OUTDOOR MOVIE PARTY 


ALL FUN, NO FUSS... here’s something your whole family and 
friends can enjoy, right in your own back yard, from daylight until 
after dark. And, while the party’s going on, you'll be shooting 

the “scenario” for your next Outdoor Movie Party! Keystone cameras 
with easy-reading light meters let you get perfect pictures in any 
light. No guessing, no mistakes ~ . . just an endless number of warm, 
vivid scenes you’ll enjoy for years to come. And at night, when it’s 
time for the outdoor show to go on, your easily operated Keystone 
projector takes over, showing clearer, brighter pictures than you’ve 
ever seen before. See your Keystone dealer soon . . . he offers easy 
budget terms, and excellent advice. 


REGISTERED IN YOUR NAME WITH A LIFETIME GUARANTEE AND FREE SERVICE POLICY 


Keystone 


For free booklet: — “How To Run An Outdoor Movie Party” 
write Dept. 5A, Keystone Camera Co., inc., Boston 24, Mass. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada ©1958 
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AUGUST COVER. Thesunspatters sequins on Lake Minnewaska, high in New York’s 
Shawangunk Mountains, a 10,000-acre private resort within the Catskill playground—but 
worlds apart from the bouncy Borsch Circuit. Lake Minnewaska Mountain House hews 
to its Quaker tradition: no cocktail for that young lady when she stirs from her sun-warmed 
rock to dress for dinner . . . no cigarette within the genteel dining room. Ah, well, she can 
drink cool mountain water and inhale fresh mountain air. Photo by John Lewis Stage. 


NEXT MONTH. James Warner Bellah portrays Long Island in all its amazing diversity, 
from swank North Shore estates to Flatbush. India-born, American-educated Santha 
Rama Rau looks with cosmopolitan insight at Leningrad. Viennese Frederic Morton comes 
up with a biting, controversial comparison of Europe’s and America’s teen-agers. The 
haunting Isles of Greece come to life under Alan Moorehead’s pen; high-living Lucius 
Beebe spends riotously ina tour of San Francisco; and the story of the Rockefellers continues. 
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Youll enjoy Hawaii more at 


matson hotels 


the Heart of Waikiki 














ROVAL HAWAIIAN 
... The Happy Hotel 


350 rooms, European Plan from $16 daily 
for two. Mr. Frank L. Swadley, manager. 


* 


Sa" 





NY, 


PRINCESS KAIULANI 


..-Hotel of Romance 


300 rooms, European Plan from $12 daily 
for two. Mr. Joseph Filoni, manager. 








moana ... Rich in 
Island Tradition 


250 rooms, European Plan from $10 daily 
for two. Mr. Howard C. Donnelly, manager. 
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sure river... Modern, 
on the Beach 


150 rooms, European Plan from $12 daily 
for two. Mr. Howard C. Donnelly, manager. 


Enjoy the wider choice of accommodatio: 

and the cuisine, service, entertainment o! 
four great hotels —all close to the surf, 
shopping, scenery and fun of Waikiki. A 
guest of one is the guest of all. Your Trav 

Agent can obtain immediate confirmation 
of reservations by tele-message to Honolulu 


HL 


Edwin K. Hastings, Vice President 








ECONOMY FARES 
and FALL FESTIVALS 











SAS DOUBLE 


$1139 LESS cceson 
THAN ANY TOURIST CLASS. 


Aboard the DC-7C Globetrotter, 
you enjoy acomfort-designed seat, 
‘tasty sm@rrebréd (open-faced 
Scandinavian sandwiches), and 
savings of $113.40 round trip. 


New Convenience... 
5-45 Car Hire or Purchase Plan 


No deposit for SAS car rental, Or 
it’s easy to arrange to buy a car, 
drive it in Europe, then take it home 
or sell it at a guaranteed price. 


See Your Travel Agent, or Mail Coupon 





Name 


SAS, 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


HIGH-SPEED PLANNING PACKAGE 


CJ FREE “Automagic” Plan-A- 
Trip Kit, Pay Later Plan, Econ- 
omy Fares, Travel Folders. 





BONUS TO EUROPE 


17 EXTRACITIES 


AT NO EXTRA FARE. 


On your SAS trip, you can see 
exciting Fall Festivals and up to 
17 extra cities, including London, 
Paris, Rome, Brussels and Co- 
penhagen, all at no extra fare. 
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SCANDINAVIAN 


MIRLIMES SUSTEM 
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(_] FLY AND DRIVE in- 
formation, including 
Car Purchase Plan. 
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LETTERS 


Highly Recommended 


I want to pay you a warm tribute for 
the article, Jreland (June HOLIDAY). The 
text and color photographs achieve a 
memorable standard. You were fortu- 
nate in having the services of Sean 
O’Faolain, who ranks as one of Ire- 
land’s finest writers, but I cannot tell 
you how stirred I have been—and I 
know these will be my countrymen’s 
feelings—by the superb beauty of John 
Lewis Stage’s photography. 

This should influence many Amer- 
icans to visit Ireland, a country which 
has a special affection for them. 

ROBERT BRISCOE, T.C., T.D. 
[EX-MAYOR] 
Dublin, Ireland 


In his pungent article, Sean O’Fao- 
lain’s explorations of the Irish char- 
acter are combined, with vivid cameos 
of our way of life to make memorable 
reading. John Lewis Stage, who has 
produced the best set of photographs 
I have yet seen to represent Ireland, 
triumphantly carries the story into 
realms where words would be inade- 
quate. Congratulations on an admi- 


rable feature. : 
TIM O'DRISCOLL 


Irish Tourist Board 
Dublin, Ireland 


Mr. O’Faolain’s article is beautifully 
done and Mr. Stage’s photographs are 
excellent, but which one is responsible 
for the caption of the picture of St. 
Kevin’s Church which reads “the Mass 
was being said here in the 6th Century, 
long before Christianity made a start 
in England.” 

By 200 A.D. there is clear evidence of 
a community of Christians in Britain. 
St. Albans was martyred there in the 
3rd Century and in 314 a.p. Bishops of 
London, York, and Lincoln attended 
the Council at Arles, France. Pelagius, 
a British monk, was accused of heresy 
about 400 a.p. and St. Germanus and 
other Gallic bishops conducted a preach- 
ing tour of Britain at the turn of the Sth 


Century. 
y MRS. CLARA B. LUCAS 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


@ No blame for Messrs. O’ Faolain and 
Stage, but for the HOLIDAY caption 
writer who erred.—Ed. 


The Vatican (Continued) 

I enjoyed very much the story of The 
Vatican (May HOo.ipay). My enjoy- 
ment was enhanced by a visit to the 
wonders in the Vatican Archives, Li- 
brary and Art Museum. One sure thing 
you carry away from the fount of 
Western Civilization is that the artists 
of the ages were Realists. They would 
be shocked by the fantastic and fright- 
ening figures which are known today 
as examples of modern art. 

Since I had the pleasure of a private 
audience with the Holy Father, I can 
say | admire very much the beautiful 
likeness as captured by your artist. 
This excellent portrait will be framed 
immediately and placed in the Cathe- 
dral Rectory. 

MOST REV. MARK K. CARROLL 
Bishop of Wichita 
Wichita, Kans. 
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I (and I am certain a goodly number 
of Catholics) found your article on the 
Vatican flippant, irreverent, breezy, in- 
exact and disrespectful. 

Flippant—in portraying our Cardi- 
nals as overbearing, ill-tempered, intol- 
erant men. 

Irreverent—in creating in people’s 
minds that the priest puts aside the sac- 
rificial vestments after Mass and heads 
first for a bar. The word may have a 
different meaning in different places, 

Breezy—in its innuendoes, such as, 
“everybody knows a lot about money.” 

Inexact—in saying that “. . . great 
Doctors of the Church have never 
agreed as to what these words really 
mean” with reference to the words of 
Scripture: “Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build my Church.” Also 
the author manifests a typical, modern, 
American, Protestant lack of knowl- 
edge of history in his reference to the 
Inquisition. 

Disrespectful—in implying that the 
clerics in the service of the Church are 
sad and manifest “resigned despair.” 
How could any organization flourish 
as the Catholic Church has flourished 
with such a group of men working in it? 

REV. LEONARD W. BROUGHAN 
St. Athanasius Rectory 
Philadelphia 


@ Mr. Aubrey Menen writes: “Rev. 
Broughan may call me what names he 
pleases, but he must not accuse me of be- 
ing inexact. The text, ‘Thou art Peter 
etc., continues, ‘And I will give you the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. That is 
why itis written up in St. Peter’s, and that 
is why the Papal arms are crossed keys. 

“Tertullian said the ‘rock’ was St. 
Peter. Origen disagreed and said that the 
‘rock’ was every faithful follower of Our 
Lord. Augustine said the ‘rock’ was St. 
Peter but the power of the keys was 
given to all twelve Apostles. Tertullian 
said it was not. Cyprian said the power 
descended to all bishops: Origen said it 
descended only to good ones. Anselm 
split the powers of the keys into two: 
Gregory VII agreed with him, but Cyril 
of Alexandria disagrees with both, be- 
cause he maintains that St. Peter will re- 
ceive the keys only after the Resurrec- 
tion. Cyprian disagrees with himself: in 
some manuscripts he says the Church is 
founded on St. Peter alone, in others he 
says that, on the contrary, it was founded 
on all the Apostles. Irenaeus says it was 


founded on St. Peter and St, Paul. 


“I could go on, but I doubt whether 
Holiday readers would. In any case, none 
of this alters the fact that the Catholic 
Church is in direct apostolic succession 


from the Founder of Christianity. This 


can be proved in a dozen other ways. 
That is why I am a Catholic. 

“To correct some of Rev. Broughan’s 
rather wild guesses about my character 
and beliefs, I would send him a copy of 
my autobiography, Dead Man in the 
Silver Market, which was a choice of the 
Thomas More [Catholic] Book Club, of 
Chicago. But I have formed the impres- 
sion that Rev. Broughan is not a great 
reader.” —Ed. 

Continued on Page 6 
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NEW 1959 


PHILCO 


This Philco portable is, by all odds, the 
most slender TV you can buy. So light, so 
trim, it’s like having TV in a brief case! 

What makes this slender wonder pos- 
sible? Philco has developed a new picture 
tube that measures less from front to back 
than any you've ever seen. And it’s teamed 
with a brand-new Philco chassis, more 
powerful and compact than ever. The pic- 


Television | 





ALL SLENDER SEVENTEENERS HAVE 17-INCH OVERALL DIAGONAL MEASUREMENT SCREEN, 155-S 


\ oii 


ture’s big and unbelievably bright and 
clear. A 39-inch antenna telescopes out of 
the sturdy “Scan-Tenna” handle — rotates 
for three times more signal power! 

You can have Philco “brief case” televi- 
sion in a rainbow of exciting colors and 
smart new leather-like finishes. See them. 
You'll want one and your Philco dealer 
will be happy to oblige! From $17998 


SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE, PRICE SLIGHTLY HIGHER SOUTH AND WEST. UHF SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


BABY ALL 
SADDLE TAN WHITE 


BLUE 


TAKE YOUR PICK! Fashion-wise baby alligator 


* On September 6, Philco brings you the exciting Miss America Pageant— 
direct from Atlantic City. Watch your local paper for time and ~hannell! 


LOOK AHEAD... dad youl chose PHILCOe 


and saddle finishes in scuff- and soil-resistant-vinyl. 
Plus smart new luster enamel colors. 
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q Hey, Noah, where'd 


you park the ark?” 





Remember, no one is paid 
to play Titleist but at one 
time or another every 
major tournament in the 
country has been won bya 
player using this wonder- 
ful golf ball. Sold, like all 


Acushnet balls, through 


golf course proshopsonly. 
———— 





TRADEMARK 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS, 














Continued from Page 4 


I thought you'd be interested in the 
following excerpts from a review which 
has just appeared in The Osservatore 
Romano, the Vatican newspaper which 
is printed and published in the Vatican 
City State itself. According to reliable 
information, the article was written by 
Countess Piccolomini, a member of the 
family which gave Pope Pius II and 
Pope Pius III to the Papacy. 

“Writing in a style which is able and 
searching, suffused with a humour which 
is benevolent, and at times thoroughly 
cordial, this literary visitor [Aubrey 
Menen] seems to have crossed the 
threshold of the Vatican almost, one 
would say, on tip-toe. But when he 
left there is no mistaking the fact that 
this Catholic writer was astonished and 
deeply moved. The magnificence of the 
place, its piled-up history and above 
all, the faith on which the Vatican rests, 
had worked the change in him. .. . But 
Menen did not give way to flights of the 
literary imagination, nor to journalistic 
‘suspense.’ He looked around him, at- 
tentively, and with a lively curiosity. ... 
There can be few Catholics who have 
been able to see, even in their mind’s 
eye, the Vatican under this realistic 
= PHILIP DALLAS 

Rome 


The Vatican was one article I read 
straight through from beginning to end 
and which held my interest strongly. As 
a Catholic, | found it objective and 
true. Despite minor criticisms, the 
whole tone was one of sensitivity and 
understanding. The photographs too 
were beautiful. I immediately took this 
issue to Catholic Charities to share with 
my co-workers. Would that there were 
more articles of this caliber. 

JANET BURWASH 
New York, N.Y. 


I wish you would explain the caption 
of a picture on page 55: “. . . and the 
golden tube through which he takes 
Communion.” A priest, and the Pope is 
a priest, takes consecrated bread and 
wine, Holy Communion, into his thumb 
and forefinger and consumes same. I 
never knew of any tube involved. 

MRS. MARY BARBA 
Astoria, Long Island, N.Y. 


@ The tube, called the Golden Reed, is 
used by the Pope at a Papal High Mass. 
At such a Mass there are three present 
at the altar, the Pope (the celebrant), 
the Deacon (a Cardinal) and the Sub- 
deacon. The Pope and the Deacon take 
the consecrated wine through the Golden 
Reed, a tradition that goes back nine 
centuries.—Ed. 


This is the best article on that subject 
I have ever read. I am not a Roman 
Catholic, but an Anglican keenly inter- 
ested in the largest Christian church 
and | read everything I can about the 
Vatican. This article is a brilliant amal- 
gam of appreciation, humour, healthy 
scepticism, historical accuracy, factual 
recording. 
LIONEL GOUGH 
Librarian. Marlborough College 
Wiltshire, England 


Fashion Notes 
The Handbook of Men’s Summer 
Fashions (June HOLIDAY) is an amazing 


HOLIDAY 


assemblage of arrogance, pettiness, 
foppery, snobbery and nonsense. 
O'Higgins’ own picture confirms the 
impression—a clotheshorse assumes a 
daguerreotype stance for Technicolor. 

I yield to none in my admiration of 
Sir Winston Churchill, but only the 
eccentricities of his genius remain for 
his dress: parading his plump naked- 
ness into F.D.R.’s suite in the White 
House; a painter’s smock that looks 
like a tent on a giant toad; a siren suit 
to an official Soviet banquet. If Church- 
ill is permitted to dress for comfort at 
“‘a Soviet congress in the Crimea,” why 
the insufferable veto on ventilated 
shoes? 

What an odious comparison between 
Sinatra and Windsor. (I prefer Windsor 
because he doesn’t sing; otherwise they 
cancel out.) Similar hats: why is one 
“snappy,” the other “nondescript?” 
Why is Sinatra’s tie “loud” while 
Windsor’s is “bold?” As for the carna- 
tion on that outrageous checkerboard 
blanket beneath an incredibly world- 
weary face, it looks like death celebrat- 
ing its own funeral. 

But thank you. The article helped 
me appreciate the less overstudied dress 


of the average male. 
JOHN D. CRAIG 


Bellaire, Tex. 


The most comprehensive and one of 
the best articles on men’s fashions I’ve 
read in a long time. Hope you will give 
us more of the same. 

EARL BLACKWELL, President 
Celebrity Service, Inc. 
New York City 


Your introduction to Patrick O’Hig- 
gins’ article called it “‘unashamedly 
prejudiced.”’ Actually, it was just plain 
wrong in saying ‘‘Steam pressing 
wrenches fiber and shortens its life; 
drycleaning helps destroy the fabric.” 
Properly used, drycleaner’s steam won’t 
hurt Mr. O’Higgins’ suits. Steam and 
air balance one another in “finishing” — 
a term we prefer to “pressing”; it 
arouses no false fears of heavy pres- 
sure. An automatic steam-air finishing 
form shapes a jacket, de-wrinkles it, 
softens its fabric with no pressure. 
Then automatically controlled pressure 
between the padded surfaces of a steam- 
air press puts in needed creases. 

We endorse Mr. O'Higgins’ “stout 
clothes brush and devoted Neapolitan 
maid,” but when his brush bristles fall 
out and his maid goes back to Naples, 
let him not despair. Good drycleaning, 
if he uses it often enough, will be a 
fountain of youth for his suits. 

WILLIAM L, BROWNE 
National Institute of Drycleaning 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Differences of Opinion 

Dr. Evans appears to get satisfaction 
in putting darts of doubt into practi- 
cally every facet of modern religious 
effort (Party of One, June Ho.ipay). 
He has discounted the Church, the 
Bible, the Social Worker and the 
American Home. The new standards 
are said to be vague and unreliable and 
the old signposts are outmoded. | fear 
that if this is a sample of his lectures 
to his students, he may leave them in 
considerable confusion. | hope that is 
not his objective. Does he have any con- 


structive remedies? 
OMER A. KEARNEY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Bergen Evans’ article is one of the 
most truthful and stimulating pieces I 
have read in many months. His ap- 
praisal of religion on the campus bears 
out what I have observed for the past 
three years here at Dartmouth and at 
other campuses I have visited. Mr. 
Evans employs a candor and searching 
honesty that is seldom found in mass 
journalism. I was also delighted that he 
was Satisfied with presenting a clear 
exposition and did not attempt a simple 
solution to these many-faceted prob- 
lems. Bravo for his attack on religious 
commercialism. 

GEORGE L. KELLEY, JR. 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H. 


Cheers and thanks for June Party of 
One. \t was a pleasant surprise to find, 
in a national magazine, such a deli- 
cious deflating of one of our phoniest 
sacred cows: religious revivalism in 
America. This was the sort of thing one 
would expect to find only in the more 
obscure quarterlies; thanks to Dr. 
Evans for writing it and to HOLIDAY 


for printing it. 
WALTER R. WYSS 


Garden City, N.Y. 


Coals to, Ete. 


Please send me Suzi Duff's instruc- 
tions for making a muumuu (Foreign 
Bazaar, May Houipay). Here in Hawaii 
we have never been able to get patterns. 
We have to buy ours ready-made or 
have a Japanese sewing woman make 
one to measurements, neither satis- 
factory. I need a new muumuu and will 
be delighted to have definite instruc- 
tions. MILDRED MCINTOSH 

Honolulu 


Back to the Home, Girls 


There was a sense of pathos all 
through The Lives of a New York 
Career Girl (May HOLipAy) But why? 
When women compete with men, they 
develop over-critical and blasé atti- 
tudes. Consequently, the men they deal 
with, business-wise or socially, react to 
them in an equally unnatural and arti- 
ficial way. These career girls destroy 
their wonderful position of comple- 
menting a man, which, aside from their 
femininity, is perhaps their most desir- 
able trait. 

CHARLES C, SUTTON 


Washington, D.C, 


Elegy : 
I found Roger Angell’s Farewell, My 
Giants ! (May Ho .ipay) full of charm, 
of high literary quality and poignantly 
arresting. As an old, but now trans- 
planted, bleacherite at the Polo Grounds, 
I fully appreciate the spirit which moves 
Mr. Angell and share his disbelief and 
sadness at the team’s westward migra- 
tion. | should particularly like to direct 
attention to the paragraph where the 
author reflects on the philosophical 
implications of being a Giant fan. The 
lines will not cause the likes of White- 
head and Russell to tremble, but in 
their own modest way touch to the 
core of one’s experience in rooting for 
the former denizens of Coogans Bluff. 
NORMAN DORSEN 

Washington, D.C, 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 











There are certain talents to owning an In perial 


You'll have to learn to be casual about the open admiration that 
follows you down a street (this car does turn heads). 


You'll want to accept the invitation of Imperial’s gracious 
interiors as your just due (this car can be a part of you). 

You may be able, in time, to quell your pride in all the thought- 
fully arranged conveniences inside . . . the orderly cluster of 
instruments, the recessed door and window levers, the seats that 
feel tailored to your measure, the windows that curve to a 
graceful meeting with the roof. 


You might even learn to hide the recurrent thrill you get each 


The triumphant 


time you feel the track-like sureness of Imperial’s torsion-bar 
suspension on curves and rutted trails and highways. 
But there'll likely always be a certain smugness in your smile 
when you set Auto-Pilot to patrol your speed or let it 
keep you at steady turnpike pace while your right foot rests. 
These are pleasant skills to learn . . . but if vou master them all, 
sir. vou have greater self-control than most. 

Because it isn’t easy to be casual about Imperial . . . particularly 
when you find out how easy it is to own one. 


IMPERIAL ... PROUDEST PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Finest expression of The Forward Look. > 
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difference 
in the world! 


A new earth-circling air route brings 
people and places closer to you than 
ever before. Now regular Qantas 
flights take you the full circumfer- 
ence of the earth .. . five continents, 
26 countries, with stopover privi- 
leges anywhere along the way. 
Around the world, or just to the 
Continent, you fly in unmatched 
comfort in luxurious, radar-equipped 
Super-G Constellations. Supreme 
care, superb food, superior service! 


Ask your travel agent about the 
carefree Qantas Credit Travel Plan 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


© At the Madison High School in 
Rochester, New York, twelve-year- 
old boys are forced to take a course 
in coeducational “homemaking,” 
including diapering. In another, in 
California, scholastic credit is given 
to students for working as carry-out 
boys in supermarkets. There is an- 
other California school in which 
teen-age lads attend a class called 
“Bachelor Living.” A Maryland high 
school proudly announces that it of- 
fers the only course in dry cleaning 
in the county system. A high school 
in Schenectady, New York, boasts 
five gymnasiums, plus other educa- 
tional paraphernalia, including a re- 
tail store and a classroom devoted 
to something called, simply, “‘Liv- 
ing’; its faculty socializes with the 
children in a “‘faculty-student 
lounge’; and the nonacademic part 
of the school (comprising 80 per cent 
of the available space) is air-condi- 
tioned, whereas the academic classes 
are not, presumably on the theory 
that any child so vicious as actually 
to prefer education to cosmetology 
should be penalized for this aberra- 
tion. In San Francisco’s City College 
a course labeled “‘Humanities” guar- 
antees that “‘emphasis is also given 
to art in everyday life—for example, 
the appropriate selection of neckties 
and socks by the men of the class, 
and of dresses and costume jewelry 
by the women.”” Somebody named 
Ken Miller, according to the Cham- 
paign-UrbanaCourier,expects shortly 
to receive his master’s degree for a 
thesis on football punting. 

I shall cut short our catalogue 
déraisonné* (which could easily be 
enlarged to fill this entire issue of 
HOLIDAY) with a statement by a col- 
lege dean, quoted in John Keats’ re- 
cent Schools Without Scholars. He 
was asked whether a man, well ad- 
justed and helpful in his community 
but unable to count his fingers or 
write his name, could be considered 
educated. 

The dean replied, “‘Yes.” 

Horrified? Or, perhaps, merely 
moved to derisive laughter? If so, 
you—and that includes the writer— 





*Many of these horrors ! first encountered in the 
Bulletin of the Council for Basic Education, a non- 
profit organization of scholars who devote them- 
selves to telling the bitter truth about American 
schooling 
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PARTY OF ONE 


. 


Who is to blame for the current mess in Education ? 


You are—and here is why 


are horrified at yourself, or laughing 
at yourself. For these enormities are 
precisely what we ordered. Each 
time, during the last twenty-five 
years, that we voted for a school 
bond issue to provide our children 
with a swimming pool instead of an 
acquaintance with the multiplication 
table; each time that we taxed our- 
selves to guarantee hot lunches for 
the kiddies and a continuance of 
starvation salaries for the teachers; 
each time that we failed to cry 
bloody murder when a report-card 
system was abolished, or compul- 
sory promotion introduced: at each 
of these moments we were making 
dead sure that our children would 
turn out to be—what they are. We 
knew what we wanted: the garrot- 
ing of the mind. And we got it. 


Critic Fadiman, 

in appropriate garb, 
points to the 

lesson for our day. 


And now it turns out that we 
don’t like it after all. 

How, if | may borrow from the 
eloquence of our President, did we 
get into this mess? 

The Great Debate on education, 
now raging all over the land, may 
turn out to be as important as the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, or even 
those that preceded the adoption of 
the Constitution. No matter how it 


AUGUSI 


is decided, it is apparent that our 
school system is going to be im- 
proved. It is crystal-clear that from 
now on almost as much attention 
will be paid to the encouragement of 
a genius as we devote ai present to 
the wet-nursing of the retarded. But 
the issue is not the improvement of 
the school system. The issue is the 
improvement of our minds. And our 
minds cannot improve unless we 
first rid ourselves of a few com- 
forting delusions. 

I have touched on the first. It is the 
delusion that at the bottom of the 
trouble is a Villain; and that if we 
can only find this Villain and chastise 
him, all will be rosy. Life has of late 
been doing a superb job of pointing 
out the flaws in our school system. 
But, the livelier journalism of our 








time having become a branch of the 
dramatic art, Life had to uncover 
something and someone for us to 
hiss: a desperate doctrine called 
Progressive Education and a Des- 
perate Desmond called John Dewey. 
Now, if you are looking for an in- 
dignation vent, these will do; but if 
you are looking for something duller, 
namely the truth, they will not. For, 
Continued on Page 10 
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Choose Your Free Albums 
from this list of $3.98 
and $4.98 Recordings 


9. THE KING AND |. Fabulous movie 
cast album of Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s smash hit. Shall We Dance, 
Hello, Young Lovers, 12 more. 
4. GUY LOMBARDO. Sheer listening and 
dancing pleasure, by the band America 
has loved longest—a full 40 tunes span- 
ning the years from 1920 ‘til today! 
2. STOKOWSKI. The most celebrated liv- 
ing conductor performs the outstanding 
Londmarks of his career — works by 
Bach, Debussy, Strouss, Sibelius. 
12. RAY ANTHONY. “Cheek to cheek” 
music... when that special one is in 
your arms. This Love of Mine, Embrace- 
able You, September Song, 9 others. 
20. MISTY MISS CHRISTY. June Christy 
sings 12 songs in the mood of candle- 
light, flowers and hand-holding. For 
All We Know, Dearly Beloved, others. 
17. TOMMY SANDS. Twelve selections 
for those who ore young and in love 
..or who ever were. Teach Me Tonight, 
“A” You're Adorable, Too Young, etc. 
16. LES AND MARY. Les Paul and Mary 
Ford bring you a delicious sampler of 
16 of their most popular confections. 
Some of these Days, Tico Tico, etc. 
10. NAT “KING” COLE. The King’s worm, 
pleasing voice sings of love for all 
those who know how sweet love can 
be. 12 of his greatest favorites. 
19. DUKE ELLINGTON. The Duke plays 
his own jazz compositions —as only he 
can! Prelude to a Kiss, Passion Flower, 
In a Sentimental Mood, others. 
28. MANHATTAN TOWER. Gordon Jenkins 
conducts an expanded version of his 
classic love song to New York, with new 
songs, scenes and musical interludes. 
40. NOCTURNE. Sumptuous sound by 
Carmen Dragon and the Hollywood 
Bow! Symph. Orch. Grieg’s Nocturne, 
Schubert's Serenade, Dedussy’s Reverie, 
Wagner's Evening Star, etc. 
38. LES SYLPHIDES: CHOPIN. The Ballet 
Theatre Orch. plays this ethereal classic 
—plus the charming Aurora suite from 
Tchaikovsky's Sleeping Beauty. 
7. FRANK SINATRA reveals every side of 
his remorkable personality — torchy, 
mellow, rhythmic, amorous — in this 
magical album of 12 all-time hits. 
39. DEAN MARTIN croons easy-to-listen- 
to songs about the Pretty Baby a 
fellow t. 
Maybe, Easy to Remember, 9 others. 
42. HEY...LET YOURSELF GO! Here's 
Nelson Riddle with music to “live a 
little’. You're an Old Smoothie, Darn 
That Dream, 10 more. 
11. TENNESSEE ERNIE. Twelve sacred 
songs by a beloved singer — to bring 
you peace and comfort... to warm your 
heart and revive cherished memories. 
Rock of Ages, Old Rugged Cross, etc. 
30. BRAHMS’ VIOLIN CONCERTO in D 
Major. A thrilling new high-fidelity per- 
formance by virtuoso Nathan Milstein, 
Pittsburgh Symphony under Steinberg. 
23. HARRY JAMES. The fabulous man 
with the horn leads his orchestra 
through a glittering collection of his 
ali-time best-selling hit numbers. 
37. LES BROWN’S IN TOWN with his Band 
of Renown, plays 11 smoothly-styled 
favorites and exciting Brown originals: 
Moonlight in Vermont, Piccolino, etc. 
1. GERSHWIN. His two most famous 
compositions—Rhapsody in Blue and 
An American in Paris. Leonard Pennario 
with the Hollywood Bow! Symphony. 
21. GEORGE SHEARING brings you ten 
lovely, shimmering tunes for sharing 
with the one you love best. Aufumn 
Leaves, Starlit Hour, A Foggy Day, etc. 
36. GORDON MACRAE sings 18 romantic 
“Operetta Favorites’ from The Student 
Prince, Naughty Marietta, Red Mill, 
Desert Song, Roberta, Merry Widow. 
41. ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT. Fred 
Waring and the Pennsylvanians. A hi-fi 
showpiece! Autumn Leaves, Tennessee 
Waltz, 10 others. 
6. STAN KENTON IN HI-FI. The greatest 
in “progressive jazz’’—Lover, Peanut 
Vendor, Painted Rhythm, others—vivid- 
ly recorded in Capitol’s “big sound.” 
8. SCHEHERAZADE. William Steinberg 
conducts Rimsky-Korsakov’s exotic tone 
poem in a brilliant recording by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 


oves best. | Don’t Know Why, 4 
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YOU GET THREE ALBUMS FREE AT ONCE! 
Take ANY 3 of these 12” Capitol long- 
play high fidelity albums— yours as a gift 
if you join the Capitol Record Club and 
agree to buy as few as four records (from 
almost 200 to be offered) during the com- 
ing year. To retain privileges thereafter 
you need buy only 3 albums per year. You 
may resign, if you wish, any time after 
your fourth purchase. 

THE GREATEST NAMES —THE GREATEST 
SOUND! World-famous musicians and 
performers— from the latest recordings of 
Stokowski to the latest Sinatra albums— 
are yours to enjoy. And Capitol’s repertory 
of music—from the greatest classics to the 
newest hits and show tunes—are all repro- 
duced in Capitol’s “big sound” high fidelity. 
FREE BONUS ALBUMS! For the records you 
decide to buy, you pay only the usual retail 
price of $3.98 or $4.98—plus a small 
shipping charge. But— each time you pur- 
chase two records after your first four, you 
get a 12” long-play BONUS ALBUM 
worth at least $3.98 ... absolutely FREE! 
You choose your own Bonus from an 
always up-to-date list of current Capitol 
best-selling albums. It's just as if you were 
getting 50% interest on the money you 
invest in your collection. 
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Continued from Page 8 

as with all large movements of de- 
generation (for example, the decline 
of the Roman Empire), the guilt can- 
not be assigned to a specific doctrine 
or a specific individual. In the case 
of the movement of degeneration known 
as modern American education, the 
guilt must be assigned to a widely 
held theory of human life, a theory 


championed, in varying degrees of 
intensity, by all of us. There is a villain; 
seek him in your mirror. 

The theory of human life which has 
become the unconscious philosophy 
of most Americans is simply a perver- 
sion of the Constitutional phrase guar- 
anteeing our right to pursue happiness. 
By happiness the Founding Fathers, 
who were well educated, meant more 


or less what Aristotle did. Happiness 
for them was a state of mind ensuing 
when one was sufficiently wise to make 
the right moral choices. It was associ- 
ated with wisdom and morality. 

In our time it has become equiva- 
lent, to use a peculiarly American 
phrase, to “having a good time.” If 
you doubt this, ask the average teen- 
ager (and we have seen to it, of course, 
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that as many of them as possible 
will be average) what he wants out 
of life. It will boil down to two 
things: “ta good time’’ and “‘secu- 
rity.” And the average grownup will 
agree. 

A citizen recently removed some 
reservation tickets on chairs at the 
hotel sun deck at the annual Atlantic 
City beauty pageant, so that he 
could get a better view of the girls. 
Taken into custody, he rested his 
case on the Constitution of the 
United States, maintaining that the 
hotel had no right to deprive a man 
of his pursuit of happiness. His plea 
was disallowed; but it must have 
been a near thing, and I would sug- 
gest that the judge who disallowed it 
might very well merit a little ob- 
servation by the FBI. 

A few months ago I noted an 
advertisement for a public country 
club. Its slogan was: “The Family 
ThatPlays Together Stays Together.” 
I am sure that few readers of this 
obscenity felt anything strange in 
the notion that the maintenance of a 
proper family life is bound up with 
the communal enjoyment of shuffle- 
board and wienie roasts. 

In education this idolization of the 
Good Time is translated into the 
child-centered school; into an elec- 
tive system gone insane, to the point 
where a high-school graduate will 
choose a college because it offers 
sailing; into the religious enshrine- 
ment of athletics; and so forth. Once 
we accept, as we obviously do, the 
Good Time Theory of happiness it 
is inevitable that our children, in- 
stead of being taught how to read, 
write, speak and reason, will be 
taught how to train dogs, use the 
telephone, play in the school band, 
wield drum-majorette batons and se- 
lect socks. 

I repeat then that there is a Vil- 
lain. But he is not named John 
Dewey. He is called Frivolity. The 
worship of Frivolity is, as it were, 
our non-Sunday religion. When we 
recognize that, we will no longer be 
surprised when our schools turn out 
millions of happy, healthy illiterates; 
or saddened by the circumstance, as 
recently reported in the New York 
Times, that the Army finds one third 
of the draftees unteachable and un- 
trainable for anything but menial 
labor. We will at least have the sat- 
isfaction of being honest with our- 
selves. Then we can proceed to a le- 
gal expression of our self-knowledge, 
amending the Constitution so that it 
reads “Life, Security and the Pursuit 
of a Good Time.” 

But some of us, reactionary old 
fogies, may feel that happiness—real 
happiness, the kind of happiness 
the Founding Fathers were talking 
about—is too precious to be wasted 
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on children. We sour-visaged Puri- 
tans may argue that happiness should 
be reserved for old folks; that it is 
not a packageable commodity to be 
given away to the kiddies at those 
gigantic supermarkets masquerading 
as educational institutions. We 
crusty Tories may even believe that 
country blessed where the young 
men have furrowed brows and the 
old men laughing eyes. 

The second delusion that must be 
dissipated before the Great Debate 
can produce its finest fruits is the 
curious notion that the debate has 
just started. Forty-three years ago 
John Erskine published a book 
called The Moral Obligation to be 
Intelligent. We did not recognize the 
obligation. Twenty-five years ago a 
group of educators, among them 
Robert M. Hutchins, Mortimer 
Adler and Mark Van Doren, were 
urging a return to the liberal tradi- 
tion in education and warning us 
that the enshrinement of athletics and 
vocational courses could lead only 
to the intellectual impoverishment 
of the nation. They were ignored or 
howled down. And, three years be- 
fore the arrival of Sputnik, Arthur 
Bestor had surveyed our educational 
system, told us what was wrong, and 
been discounted as an extremist. The 
truth has been before us for at least 
a generation; we closed our eyes 
to it. 

What opened them? Insight? Re- 
morse? Reflection? Not any of these. 
Our eyes were opened by a flying 
box containing a dying dog. We are 
going to reform American educa- 
tion not because we are eager to 
produce finer American citizens but 
because we are scared stiff. What- 
ever changes we make in our school- 
ing will consequently be changes 
spurred on by a respect for the Rus- 
sians rather than a respect for the 
intelligence. Let us see the Great 
Debate in perspective and admit 
that what the reformers have been 
urging for the last fifty years is only 
loosely connected with what is today 
being urged by the newer reformers. 

This brings us to the third delu- 
sion. That is the notion that our 
basic weakness is in something 
vaguely called “the sciences’’; if we 
can only improve our mathematics 
and physics courses and attract to 
them a greater proportion of able 
students, all may yet be well. This 
delusion is the most dangerous be- 
cause it seems to be connected with 
concrete things, such as space sat- 
ellites, intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, and improved bombs, of all 
degrees of sanitariness. And as for 
at least twenty-five years our schools 
have been pooh-poohing abstract 
thought and cheering for concrete 
objects, it is probable that the 





physics-and-arithmetic reforms will 
go through, and that nothing else 
will. 


Perhaps the only important mat- 
ter is the production of hundreds of 
thousands of trained technicians 
who, outside of their specialized 


talents, will have not the remotest 


idea of what it means to be a good 
citizen or lead a good life. But let us 
be aware of what we are doing. We 
are not, in that case, engaging in an 
educational task, but in a para- 
military one. Once we know this, we 
will not be disillusioned with the 
results. We will be happy when we 
can send a thousand dying dogs into 
the air. We will be happier still 
when, using taxpayers’ money, we 
can dispatch Doctor Teller to the 
moon so that he may satisfy his 
curiosity as to what lies on its thither 
side. 


Now let us suppose that we have 
divested ourselves of these three 
delusions. We are now at least in a 
position to do some deciding. We 
may decide, as many educators in 
the secret, sad depths of their hearts 
have already decided, that the cul- 
tural jig is up; that the pressures of 
the modern world, the crushing 
competition of the entertainment 
trade and the athletics business, our 
present tendency to spawn on the 
level of the lower animals—that all 
these make impossible a return to 
traditional liberal education, guided 
by first-rate teachers. If that is our 
decision—and there is much evi- 
dence to sustain it—we should at 
once organize our degeneracy with 
the efficiency peculiar to us as a 
people. More swimming pools, more 
bowling alleys, more courses in dog 
training, more schools devoted to 
making children happy, more col- 
leges functioning as a combination 
of health resort, country club and 
mating seminary; with perhaps spe- 
cial inducements held out to future 
technologists who may be useful for 
the defense of the country. 

The school then becomes purely a 
custodial institution and its staff an 
army of baby sitters. If we go ahead 
on these lines we should be honest 
enough to drop from our vocabu- 
lary such traditional terminology as 
school, scholar, student, teacher, 
education, college, bachelor of arts, 
and so forth. We can then proceed 
energetically to create a new bar- 
barism of well-adjusted citizens un- 
touched by the irritation of thought. 

But suppose we should decide the 
other way. Suppose we conclude 
that the Founding Fathers had a 
good idea after all, that a republic of 
free men (which means men with 
liberated minds) is worth striving 
for, even in the face of apparently 


insuperable obstacles. What do we do 
then? 

The answer is so simple as to seem 
impossible. We change our minds. | 
mean we actually change them by 
a conscious act of will, almost as 
Paul changed his on the road to 
Damascus. 

The change involves so radical an 
alteration of our folkways and mind- 


ways that the chances are a thou- 
sand to one against its succeeding. 
But unless we at least try it, on a na- 
tional scale, we may as well abandon 
our schools to the vocationalists, the 
life-adjusters, the Happiness Boys and 
the dean who believes a man can be 
educated without knowing how to 
count his fingers or spell his name. 
Continued on Page 14 
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Continued from Page 11 

Changing our minds basically in- 
volves agreeing with Aristotle, who 
tells us that all men by nature desire 
to know. All men—not some. By 
nature—not as a consequence of 
conditioning. Desire to know—not 
passive acceptance of instruction. If 
we do not accept this—then back to 
the gymnasiums and the classes in 
baton twirling. 

Another of Aristotle’s dicta is. 
“*Education is accompanied by pain.” 
This, too, we must accept. T. S. 
Eliot tells us “‘No one can become 
really educated without having pur- 
sued some study in which he took no 
interest—for it is a part of education 
to learn to interest ourselves in sub- 
jects for which we have no apti- 
tude.” If this be true, it makes hay 
of our elective system in which the 
student selects courses as if he were 
choosing penny candy in a candy 
store. 

In brief, our change of mind in- 
volves a radical rearrangement of 
our hierarchy of admirations. It 
means that the man of thought, the 
statesman of creative intelligence, 
the businessman trained to under- 
stand his business as part of a larger 
historical process, the abstract sci- 
entist who furnishes the single great 
idea that all the little technologists 
and salesmen later exploit, the artist 
and writer who make life meaning- 
ful, the teacher who helps to form 
all these—they are the heroes who 
must displace the mere manipulator 
of other men’s ideas, the adroit 
politician, the businessman who 
claims that “‘pure research is when 
you don’t know what you’re doing,” 
the laboratory gadgeteer, the Holly- 
wood star, the football hero, and 
the man in the gray flannel suit. 

If by some miracle the creative 
intelligence could be made as glam- 
orous as Pat Boone, it would not be 
long, for example, before we ceased 
appointing ambassadors who know 
nothing of the language or the his- 
tory of the country to which they 
are accredited. We might even go so 
far as to modify our idea of repre- 
sentative government and insist that 
our more important public servants 
be well-educated .men. We might 
teach our children that all the ma- 
terial miracles that surround them 
are only incidentally the consequence 
of our extraordinary system of pro- 
duction and distribution, and that 
we wear such fine stockings only be- 
cause Wallace H. Carothers, of the 
DuPont Company, happened to 
come across Nylon while he was 
making a purely scientific investiga- 
tion of the molecular structure of 
certain chemical compounds. 

The prestige symbols must be 
changed. Somehow or other the 
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child will have to be taught the 
stark, chilly truth—that the intellec- 
tual is and always has been the most 
valuable man in the world, the one 
on whom we all live, the one whose 
ideas and discoveries and inventions 
afford us the opportunity for a live- 
lihood and show us how interesting 
life can be. It is only when he is 
convinced that this is so, and that 
Mickey Mantle and Elvis Presley 
and Rock Hudson, while doubtless 
estimable creatures, are mere specks 
of thin icing on a very large and 
solid cake—it is only when he deeply 
feels the truth of this that his natural 
desire to know will express itself 
freely, and he will learn what it is 
now difficult to teach him—how to 
read, write, calculate, speak, listen, 
and think. 
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The New Oxford Illustrated Dickens, 
This project of issuing all the works of 
Dickens in well-bound, well-printed 
volumes, reproducing contemporary il- 
lustrations, and introduced by noted 
English scholars and men of letters, has 
just been completed. A triumph of re- 
print publishing, at an incredibly low 
price. (Oxford University Press, N.Y.; 
$3.50 per volume, $70 for set of 21 
volumes in presentation box.) 


The Underground City, by H. L. 
Humes. Vast, disordered, often bril- 
liant novel, part melodrama, part Ex- 
istentialist tract. The major action in- 
volves the French Resistance move- 
ment, the strange part played in it by 
an American agent, and the sinister 
Gétterdammerung climate of postwar 
Paris. As an attempt to distill the fever- 
ish atmosphere of conspiracy and con- 
fusion that pervades much of our mod- 
ern world, this rates high marks. (Ran- 
dom House, N.Y., $4.95.) 


Chez Pavan, by Richard Llewellyn. 
A curious, overlong novel, which 
sounds—this is the author’s intention— 
as if it had been translated from the 
French. The background is everything: 
a marvelously studied picture of the 
inner workings of a de luxe Paris hotel 
and restaurant. The narrative is some- 
what disfigured by a certain amount of 
silly melodrama which the skillful reader 
must leap over lightly. (Doubleday & 
Co., N.Y., $4.50.) 


The Food of France, by Waverly 
Root, with an Introduction by Samuel 
Chamberlain; illustrated by Warren 
Chappell; photographs. This will be- 
come a Classic: incomparably the best 
book in its field in English—super- 
knowledgeable, devoid of chichi, beau- 
tifully organized with plenty of histori- 
cal material. The appendices enable the 
traveler to tour France gastronomically, 
or to do the same thing, on a restricted 
scale, in Paris. The only flaw in this 
truly serious treatise is the unimagina- 
tive photographs. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
N.Y., $10.) THE END 
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@ The visitor to Cleveland can look 
at the city almost as if no one had 
ever looked at it before, which, in 
truth, the people of Cleveland do 
not do: they are much too busy, and 
too secure, to concern themselves 
with how they might look in a 
mirror. And so, in describing Cleve- 
land, we might begin as if we were 
writing a guidebook, and as if this 
were a hill town of Italy, a Renais- 
sance town, still young, but with its 
share of history and legends behind 
it; a mature city, content to be ac- 
cepted on its own terms. 

Actually there is something ap- 
propriate in the comparison to 
Renaissance Italy. Great fortunes 
were made in Cleveland, as great as 
any ever made: Rockefeller, Hark- 
ness, Wade, Hanna, Mather, the 
Van Sweringen bubble before it 
burst—a story of great effort and 
shrewd manipulation, but all done 
discreetly and without violence, an 
Italian opera played by Connecticut 
Yankees, with holding companies 
and stock transfers. 

Rome, as everyone knows, wasn’t 
built in a day, but you might say 
Cleveland was. Cleveland was built 
the day iron ore was discovered in 
the Mesabi Range on Lake Su- 
perior—pure ore, about 80 per cent 
mineral content. It helped, too, to 
lave coal nearby, in Pennsylvania, 
and if the people of Cleveland were 
inclined to build temples to the gods 
of their own mythology, they might 
well have put up altars to those twin 
deities, iron and coal, with the god 
of fire somewhere in between, trans- 
muting this iron and coal into a good 
part of the steel used in the world. 

When you visit Cleveland you 
have to start with the Cuyahoga 
River, the cross Cleveland has to 
bear, a creek, really, like a cork- 
screw. The iron-ore freighters have 
to inch their way around the bends 
to the furnaces, through a wilderness 
of mills, factories, machinery load- 


ing docks and enormous ware- 
houses. The Cuyahoga has to be 
seen to be believed, preferably from 
the air: narrow as a canal, doubling 
back on itself, turgid, shallow, 
brown with mud and _ industrial 
wastes. 

Let us begin our tour of Cleve- 
land with a trip up the Cuyahoga on 
a Sunday morning in July. It is a 
bright morning, with a fresh breeze, 
and the sun glinting from the white- 
caps on Lake Erie. The Carol Diane 
I, a motor launch, or its sister ship, 
the Carol Diane 11, sails on scheduled 
sight-seeing trips from the East 
Ninth Street pier, five minutes by 
taxi from any hotel in downtown 
Cleveland. No citizen of Cleveland 
seems to have taken this trip, al- 
though it is one of the most interest- 
ing things you can do. 

The Ninth Street pier is a very 
different place from what it was 
twenty years ago. The North Ameri- 
can and the South American sail on 
seven-day cruises from Cleyeland 
during the summer season; but the 
old lake steamers—the City of Buf- 
falo, the City of Cleveland, the great 
old Seeandbee—are gone, although 
the new Aquarama, sailing from 
Cleveland to Detroit, has taken up 
some of the slack. Small boats still 
tie up at the docks, and there in the 
middle of the deserted wharf is 
Captain Frank’s, an attractive, im- 
maculate restaurant, where you can 
lunch on fresh lake perch or bar- 
becued chicken. 

The Carol Diane circles about the 
harbor inside the breakwater, and 
then turns back again, past Whiskey 
Island, to the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga. Whiskey Island is cleared 
now, but an atmosphere of robust 
glamour still hangs over it. In the 
old days, when it took a week to un- 
load an iron-ore ship with shovel 
and wheelbarrow, the hands lived in 
the bars and the boardinghouses of 

Continued on Page 18 
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Bill Robinson, associate editor of Yachting, sails off Ponce, 


“I first tasted dry rum off the coast of Puerto Rico 
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about which rum drink tastes better. Daiquiris. Rum 
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I like them all.” 


Rum and Tonic Recipe: 1% oz. white Puerto Rican Rum, 
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free rum recipes, write: Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. H-2, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N, Y. Rum and Tonic 
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Whiskey island, and built one of 
those American legends of epic 
drunken roistering which old men 
recall with nostalgia. But one old- 
timer, when asked if it was the men 
from the ore ships who started the 
fights, denied this with wry amuse- 
ment. ““We fought among ourselves 
for the pleasure of it,” he said. 
“*Didn’t you ever hear of the fighting 
Irish?” 

The Carol Diane has to pass un- 
der twenty-one bridges on the 
Cuyahoga—viaducts, vertical lift 
bridges, swing bridges, single jack- 
knife, and double jackknife bridges. 
As the boat moves on, cranes and 
blast furnaces and warehouses climb 
high around you. You pass tankers 
and freighters out of Rotterdam, 
Wilmington, Sweden. On either side 
of the river are silos like round 
watch towers. In the shadows of the 
bridges the brown surface of the 
water gleams iridescently. On the 
low banks, wild grasses grow de- 
fiantly from cinders and stone; 
sumac and linden trees spring out 
from between warehouses, and here 
and there is a willow or an aspen, 
or the bright colors of marigold and 
lupine. 

You see now a low-lying vessel de- 
signed to travel the New York 





State Barge Canal, and again you 
are surprised to learn there is still 
an inland waterway, and that this 
vessel may eventually make its way 
down the Hudson River from Al- 
bany, to unload in New York. 
Soon, like an unexpected tableau in 
a tunnel of surprises, you come 
upon a tidy green lawn, with trees 
and white-painted benches and sum- 
mer chairs, Watteau’s Cythera in 
the form of a restaurant, Jim’s 
Steakhouse. It sits on the promon- 
tory of Collision Bend, a widened 
curve of the river where ships meet 
and pass, sometimes unsuccessfully. 

Then you slow down for a long, 
astonished look at the United States 
Steel furnace, one of the largest 
single blast furnaces in the world. 
From great cranes overhead oddly 
articulated arms, like the antennae 
of giant insects, reach down into 
the hold of a freighter with Hulett- 
type scoops, bringing up seventeen 
tons of iron ore at a single grasp. 
There is something curiously im- 
personal about this Sunday scene, 
with almost no men visible any- 
where, as if the operation had be- 
come so gigantic and complex that 
the machines had taken over, click- 
ing away, with the river water being 
sucked in and out again to cool the 
robot brains. 
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When you step off the Carol 
Diane, you’ve begun to learn what 
Cleveland is. Napoleon is reported 
to have said that the plaza of St. 
Mark in Venice is the largest draw- 
ing room in Italy. In that sense 
Cleveland is the largest business of- 
fice in the state, although for the 
people who live in the area there is 
a great deal of the drawing room 
too. It is true that today not many 
people live in the city itself. There 
are no urban squares in Cleveland, 
such as there are in New York or 
Boston or Baltimore or Philadel- 
phia, where town houses face each 
other across trees and shrubs, and 
children play, and neighbors walk, 
or sit on benches and talk. 

But once people did live in the 
city, particularly the people of 
wealth, of whom there are now so 
many in the Cleveland area that 
society has had to divide itself into 
groups. To see how they lived, you 
can get into a taxi and ride out 
Euclid Avenue to 40th Street, for a 
last look at what remains of “Mil- 
lionaires’ Row,” the wonder of the 
1890’s. Many of the old town houses 
are either torn down or in disrepair, 
or have been taken over by institu- 
tions or business offices, and soon 
nearly all of them will be swept away 
by a new system of city highways. 
Looking at the houses that remain, 
you can try to visualize what this 
world-famous length of avenue was 
once like, arched with trees, where 
in winter young bloods raced horse- 
drawn sleighs in a spectacle second 
only to a similar scene on the 
Nevsky Prospect in St. Petersburg. 

There is still a nucleus of old- 
guard society, with roots in the 
East, and with connections which 
go far beyond the limits of Cleve- 
land, but even Clevelanders know 
very little about them. They shrink 
from having their names in the 
newspapers, and you will find their 
names there only for such occasions 
as engagements or marriages, or 
during the annual opera season; or 
when they appear at such fashion- 
able events as the Ivy League balls 
at Christmastime, or at the opening 
of the May Show, the annual ex- 
hibition of the work of local artists 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, or 
at the opening of the Symphony 
Season, or the Play House. 

The inner circle of this group still 
functions in the old-fashioned way, 
without any resemblance at all to 
the café society of New York. The 
women divide their time between 
clubs and civic obligations. The 
Junior League of Cleveland is still 
an exclusive organization, the 
Women’s Symphony Society has a 
select list of young matrons, actively 
engaged in furthering the interests 





of the Cleveland Symphony, the Ma- 
ternal Health Association bears many 
important names on its board, the 
League of Women Voters is extremely 
active, and the Cleveland Novel Club, 
now in its sixty-first year, where new 
and old books are discussed in an at- 
mosphere of erudition, has a distin- 
guished list of members so carefully 
chosen and restricted that the existence 


of the club itself is scarcely known to 
those outside its membership. 

Both men and women are members 
of the Novel Club but among the clubs 
for men are the Rowfant Club, for bib- 
liophiles; the Cheshire Cheese Club, a 
luncheon club whose members share a 
common devotion to their patron saint, 
Samuel Johnson; and the Union Club, 
greatly supported now by company 


memberships, so that an important in- 
dication of success for a man in Cleve- 
land is a business membership in the 
club. But perhaps the best-known club 
for men in Cleveland is the City Club, 
a vital institution whose wide-ranging 
Saturday Forums are now broadcast. 
For twenty-five years the City. Club has 
concluded its season in May with the 

Continuea on Page 115 
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Knickerbocker Grey in dress uniform : 
Tulip-sized, but he drills like a pro. 


They're called the Knickerbocker 
Greys, a blue-blooded 
group of kids who train with 


the dash and polish of West Point 


@ One Sunday last spring, when 
thousands of tulips were parading 
emphatically along the center strip 
of New York’s Park Avenue, I saw 
a parade moving down the street 
that every bit as colorful. 
Marching to the jaunty strains of 
St. Julien were two hundred little 
boys, carrying rifles, swords, flags 
and guidons. They wore spanking 
white trousers, grey tunics, white 
belts and caps which sported red- 
white-and-blue feathered plumes. In 
an obvious comparison, the effect 
was like viewing a performance on 
the Plain at West Point through the 
wrong end of a telescope. A few of 
the cadets were lanky six-footers, 
but most, it seemed to me, were no 
taller than the tulips. 

At my side a young spectator, 
roughly the size of the smallest 
cadet, tugged at his mother’s arm 
and said, “‘Mommie—who are they ?” 


was 


‘His mother replied in a Texas drawl, 


‘““‘They’re the Rockettes from Radio 
City Music Hall, honey!” 

Actually, we were watching the 
annual Church Parade of the Knick- 
erbocker Greys, “A Private Drill 
Class for Boys.” But the Texas 
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Social Register's 


Little Army 


By Stephen Birmingham 


lady’s confusion was understand- 
able. Many native New Yorkers are 
uncertain as to what, exactly, the 
Knickerbocker Greys are or do. 
Though the organization is now 
almost eighty years old, it has been 
kept small. Traditionally its mem- 
bership has consisted of boys from 
the “best families.” Until a few 
years ago the Knickerbocker Greys, 
for fear of kidnapings, permitted no 
publicity at all. With the single ex- 
ception of the Church Parade—from 
the Seventh Regiment Armory at 
Park Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street, 
sixteen blocks south to the steps 
of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal 
Church—the Greys make no en 
masse appearance in public. (And 
the Greys do march with Rockette- 
like precision. Only here and there 
did I notice any hop-skipping to get 
back into step. I witnessed only one 
casualty, when a diminutive Grey 
wearied of the pace and retreated to 
the arms of a waiting mother.) 

In the ranks of the Greys, in uni- 
formed anonymity, have marched 
tiny Rockefellers, Roosevelts, Van- 
derbilts, Van Rensselaers and Harri- 
mans, not to mention pint-sized 
Twomblys, Goulds, Fishes, Burdens, 
Blagdens and Schwabs. To say noth- 
ing of lilliputian Dodges, Morgans, 
Swopes, Sloans, Hamiltons, Reads 





and Reids. The list of present and 
past members of the Greys reads not 
only like a copy of the New York 
Social Register but also like an 
International Who’s Who. Governor 
Harriman of New York is a Grey 
veteran, as is Qouglas Fairbanks, 
Jr. Maj. Gen. Pierpont Morgan 
Hamilton, great-grandson of Alex- 
ander, was a Congressional Medal 
of Honor wearer and a Knicker- 
bocker Grey. Former Greys in pub- 
lic lite include journalist Bob Consi- 
dine, author-lecturer Lowell Thomas, 
Jr., movie actors John Kerr and 
Mel Ferrer. There have been titled 
Greys of course, such as Prince 
David Chavchavadze, the son of 
former Princess Nina of Russia. At 
present, littke Winthrop P. Rocke- 
feller, son of Bobo, marches with 
the Greys. Through the Greys, he 
managed to meet his cousin Lau- 
rance. Col. William H. Warrick, 
commandant and drill master of the 
Greys, performed the high-level in- 
troduction. 

Because they have been little pub- 
licized, a number of misunderstand- 
ings exist about the Greys. For ex- 
ample, when I decided to learn all I 
could about them, | noticed a per- 
sistent uncertainty as to spelling. 
Was it “Greys” or “Grays”? Chron- 

Continued on Page 22 


\/ the spring review in New York’s Seventh Regiment Armory, a cadet salutes 
smartly before three members of the all-female committee who run the Greys. 
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Continued from Page 20 

iclers—mostly society editors—use 
both spellings with cheerful aban- 
don. Greys is correct. And where 
does the word “Knickerbocker” 
come from? A spokesman so highly 
placed that I shall not mention his 
name assured me that, of course, it 
derived from Father Knickerbocker, 
patron saint of New York City (and 
currently the commercial property 
of a beer company). Not so. They 
are called Knickerbocker Greys be- 
cause, in the earliest days, the lower 
portions of the boys’ uniforms were 
grey knickerbockers. Because the 
Knickerbocker Greys hold their reg- 
ular Tuesday and Friday afternoon 
drill classes at the ancient and ele- 
gant Seventh Regiment Armory, | 
was told they were a “junior divi- 
sion” of the ancient and elegant 
Seventh Regiment of the New York 
National Guard. But this is not true. 
The Greys use the Armory through 
the courtesy of the regiment. The 
two organizations coexist happily, 
but there is no organizational con- 
nection between them. 

Historically, the reason for the 
Greys is simple enough. In 1881 a 
Mrs. Edward Curtis, “whose sons 
attended a nonmilitary school,”’ felt 
the need of military drill for her 
boys. So she rallied her friends and 
formed the Greys. Today the func- 
tion, the purpose, the raison d’étre 
of the Knickerbocker Greys is ni6re 
complex. Part educational, part so- 
cial, part recreational, part senti- 
mental, the Knickerbocker Greys 
now means a multitude of different 
things to different people. 

On a recent Tuesday afternoon I 
sat quietly in the background as 
Mrs. Andrew M. McBurney, presi- 
dent of the sixteen-woman commit- 
tee which runs the Knickerbocker 
Greys, interviewed a_ prospective 
candidate. It was obvious that, to an 
eight-year-old, joining the Greys is 
nothing more than an _ exciting, 
happy lark. It is the age-old game of 
playing soldier. 

“Do they use bombs ?”’ asked the 
pressed, combed, starched and Eton- 
collared candidate, sitting beside his 
mink-clad mother. 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. McBurney. 

“Do they use grenades?” 

“No, no.” 

“Swords ?” 

“The boys do carry swords, yes.” 

“Boy, I’m glad of that!”’ said the 
applicant. “Because there’s one guy 
in the Greys I'd sure like to stick 
with one!” 

“Jimmy !”’ cried his mother, look- 
ing nervously at President McBur- 
ney. “I’m sure Jimmy doesn’t mean 
that,” she murmured. 

“Oh yes I do!’ Jimmy said. He 
stood up and proceeded to do a re- 
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markable imitation of an ack-ack 
gun in action. 

Later, | spoke to Mrs. McBurney, 
an attractive, energetic young woman, 
the mother of two sons. “Will 
Jimmy get in?” I asked. “Oh, I hope 
so,” she replied. “If there’s room.” 
Mrs. McBurney pointed out that to 
call the Greys “‘exclusive”’ is really 
incorrect, though at one time mem- 
bership in the Greys was strictly 
limited to Social Register boys. To- 
day the criteria for admission are 
merely that the boys be “bright, 
healthy and interested children.” She 
is aware that parents occasionally 
force military drill on their children 
as a form of punishment. This she 
deplores. She wants the Knicker- 
bocker Greys to be beneficial to a 
boy through its emphasis on disci- 
pline, but she also thinks it should 
be fun. 

Still, because of the purely physi- 
cal limitations of the armory, the 
size of the group cannot feasibly ex- 
tend beyond two-battalion strength— 
around 200 boys—at any one time. 
Openings occur as boys retire—as 
they must at the age of sixteen, with 
“honorable discharges’’—or as they 
move away from New York, or go 
off to boarding schools like Kent, 
Choate, or Hotchkiss. The number 
of applicants accepted depends en- 
tirely on the number of openings; if 
two equally bright, healthy and 
interested boys are competing for a 
single opening, then, to be sure, it 

Continued on Page 105 
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Taylor New York State Sauterne or Burgundy for a gourmet touch. That’s 
cooking! Taylor Wines are the pride of New York’s Finger Lakes, one 
of the world’s most favored vineyard spots. Indoors or out—Taylor Wines 
brighten your taste buds, sparkle your spirits! 


When you dine out, say these three wise words, 
“Taylor Wine, please”’—for cocktails, during dinner, with dessert. 


For booklet “Come to Our Barbecue,” write Dept. H-88, 
The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y. 
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when the grand gesture is expected of you... 
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DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


Can we ever know what animals 
think and feel ? Yes, says our 
science expert, and predicts the 
invention of machines to 


record their sense impressions 


e Some years ago the great physi- 
ologist Lord Adrian went the 
witches in Macbeth one better. He 
took the eye of a toad, and instead 
of dropping it into a caldron he 
connected it to an amplifier and 
loud-speaker. As he moved about 
the laboratory, the dead eye imaged 
him on its retina, and the changing 
pattern of light and shadow was 
converted into a series of clicks from 
the loud-speaker. The scientist was, 
in a crude and indirect manner, using 
his sense of hearing to see through 
the eye of an animal. 

This somewhat eerie experiment 
hints at much more exciting possi- 
bilities which may have effects far 
beyond the realm of science. All our 
knowledge of the world around us 
comes through a limited number of 
senses, of which sight and hearing 
are the most important. We often 
assume that these senses give us a 
complete picture of our environ- 
ment, yet we must be tone-deaf and 
color-blind—or worse—in a_ uni- 
verse of impressions beyond our 
direct experience. 

What must the world look like to 
those animals which have developed 
quite different senses from our own? 
The bee, for example, has an eye 
which can detect the polarization of 
light—something we can do only 
with instruments. Bats and porpoises 
have built-in echo locators, so that 
they are aware of obstacles even in 
the dark by the pattern of reflected 
sound waves. And there are still- 


HOLIDAY'S 


CRYSTAL BALL 


Gateway 


odder gateways to the animal brain— 
the infrared detectors which enable 
the rattlesnake to “home” at night 
on the warm body of its prey, the 
pressure- and electricity-responsive 
organs which guide fish through 
their watery world. And, perhaps 
most mysterious of all, there are the 
unknown instruments by which mi- 
grating birds navigate across the 
seas. 

One day, if we wish, we may know 
what it is like to possess such sense 
organs. Since the messages from 
them, in the final analysis, are elec- 
trical, it follows that any sense organ 
of any animal could be wired into 
an appropriate area of a human 
brain. It would take some time to 
interpret the incoming messages (it 
might be rather like learning to read) 
but with practice it could be done. 

One can thus imagine the develop- 
ment of sense-telemetering devices 
which could be attached to any 
sufficiently large animal without 
harming it, and which would allow 
a man at the receiving end to be- 
come—as far as his impressions and 
experiences were concerned—that 
animal. At last we would know the 
way of an eagle in the sky, or of a 
space dog in a satellite. This would 
be no mere scientific stunt; it would 
be of great philosophical interest, 
for it would give us insight into 
minds quite different from our own. 

It would also open up ranges of 
experience which would be acces- 
sible in no other way, and which 
hitherto have been only dimly im- 
agined. What man would not thrill 
to the thought of inhabiting the 
mighty body of a Moby Dick, as he 
plows through the waves or hunts 
his dreadful prey deep below 
the surface of the sea? Not all, 
perhaps, would care to follow that 






to the Animal Mind 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


search to its climax, when in the 
eternal night the sperm whale and 
the giant squid meet in what must be 
the most awesome combat since the 
dinosaurs vanished from the earth. 
Yet the time may come when men 
will know every move of that battle, 
and will be able to monitor the ac- 
tions and experiences of all the 
creatures of land and sea. 

The conquest of this vast new 
realm of experience may take cen- 
turies, and will change us in many 
ways. It will give us an outlet for 
emotions and impulses which, for 
better or worse, we have forgotten 
or deliberately repressed. When we 
can look at ourselves through other 
eyes, respond to the thoughts and 
desires of other minds—however 
primitive they may be—we will re- 
gain our lost kinship with the animal 
world. We will remember once more 
that man does not exist alone, but 
is merely the topmost peak of the 
great pyramid of terrestrial life. 

Though art and literature will be 
immeasurably enriched when we 
possess such almost magical powers, 
this new revelation may not be 
wholly for the good. Face to face 
with the passionless cruelty of na- 
ture, we may ourselves become hard 
and indifferent to suffering; yet it is 
equally possible that the opposite 
reaction may occur. 

For a million years man, alone of 
all the primates, has been a hunter 
and an eater of flesh. How strange it 
will be if the power of his own in- 
struments turns him from his ancient 
ways, when the supreme hunter feels 
in his own heart the terror of his 
victim, when the lover of T-bone 
steaks and filet mignon knows what 
it is to rear and buck at the first 
scent of the slaughterhouse. 

THE END 
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TRAVEL QUIZ 


( FOR AUGUST ) 


The dormouse is a 
native of: 


( Asia 


(1) Europe 0) Africa 
Alice-in-Wonderland’s drowsy dor- 
mouse is found in England, conti- 
nental Europe, Asia and Africa— 
all of them! Somehow he avoided 
the Americas. Not so with The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks—they’re known 
and accepted everywhere! 


“The Lord’s Prayer 
Rock” is in: 

(C) Vermont [] Utah C] Texas 
Back in 1891, “The Lord’s Prayer 
Rock”’ was inscribed near Bristol, 
Vermont to admonish profane 
teamsters urging their horses up the 
steep grade. Since horse and buggy 
days, The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks have 
provided financial safety for trav- 
elers. Only you can cash them, 
there’s full refund if lost or stolen. 


An ore is a coin from: 


0 Austria 0) Morocco © Norway 


Exchange your First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks for 
ére in Norway. Each denomina- 
tion of these checks ($10, $20, $50, 
$100) is a different color to prevent 
cashing confusion. Ask for them at 
your bank! 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NELSON, energetic patron of the arts, diplomat under 
three Presidents, most famous of the current Rockefeller clan. 
The setting is one of his more colorful benefactions, the Mu- 
seum of Primitive Art in New York; the exhibit here, two of 
its 500 items, both prize Peruvian relics dated around A.D. 
1200: a gold-painted funeral mask and a brilliant wall hanging 
made of bird feathers. To Nelson, even Government service is 
an avocation—the Rockefellers’ basic job is to spend in useful 
ways the multimillions amassed by their grandfather John D. 


THE 
ROCKEFELLER 


FAMILY 


by Wilham Manchester 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


The Standard Oil Trust once ringed the earth, pumping untold © 
hundreds of millions into the pockets of John D. Rockefeller. 
Now the dollars flow the other way, again around the world, in 
good works underwritten by his son and grandsons. How does 
this benign colossus function ? Who are these unusual men, born 
to the stewardship of one of history's great fortunes, reared not to 
hoard but to give ? How was the money made? Here HOLIDAY 
begins the staggering true story of this very American family. 


@ On a rain-swept morning in October, 1936—the month 
before Franklin Roosevelt’s second election—a stooped 
patriarch wearing a gray flannel cap and a Landon sunflower 
shuffled aboard his private train in Lakewood, N.J., and 
headed south in pursuit of a final ambition. Early in life he 
had set out to become rich and live jong. He had made about 
a billion and a half dollars, and he was satisfied with that, but 
he was only ninety-seven years old, and he wanted to try for a 
hundred. So the train carried a supply of oxygen tanks, three 
baskets of fresh vegetables, a case of cultured milk, and a 
staff of five attendants, including John H. Yordi, whose chief 
duty until recently had been to stuff his employer’s pocket 
with fifty newly minted dimes each morning for presentation 
to strangers. Despite all precautions, however, John D. 
Rockefeller reached the end of the line in Florida. Seven 








JOHN D. Il, oldest of the five brothers, self-styled “‘the 
shy one,” chairman of the Rockefeller Foundation, leader in 
Asian-American understanding. The structure in the back- 
ground is the International House, in Tokyo, a busy center of 
cultural exchange that grew out of his interest in Japan—his 
personal specialty among the far-flung Rockefeller charities. 
Having helped engineer the Japanese peace treaty in 1951, 
John D. Ill heads the Japan Society today and finds time for 
still more check-signing projects of his own, among them the 
future Lincoln Center of the Performing Arts, in New York. 


months later, on May 23, 1937, the greatest of the 19th Cen- 
tury titans of finance died in Ormond Beach, whispering 
hoarsely to Yordi, ““Raise me up a little bit.” 

The reception given news of his death would have amazed 
an earlier generation, which had bitterly denounced him as 
the “Anaconda,” the “Octopus,” and the ““New Moloch.” 
Everywhere his dimes had been saved and treasured; one ad- 
mirer, a ferry tender in Nyack, N.Y., proudly exhibited four 
of them to passengers. In Ormond Beach, where flags were 
flown at half-mast, the Negro sexton of the Union Baptist 
Church sadly tolled his steeple bell and posted the Twenty- 
third Psalm, a favorite of John D.’s, who is said to have been 
the church’s only white parishioner. On the day of the funeral 
the titan’s great Standard Oil Trust, smashed a quarter cen- 
tury before by the Supreme Court, lived again for five min- 
utes as petroleum workers around the world stood in silent 
tribute to his memory. Bales of unsolicited flowers preceded 
mourners to the Cleveland cemetery where the family laird 
was buried between his mother and his wife; and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who had devoted his own life to distributing 
the excess of his father’s fortune, led his five sons in decorat- 
ing nearby graves with overflow blossoms. 

The Anaconda legend was not extinct. A Roper public- 
opinion poll revealed that most people thought the Trust was 
still in force and deplored it. The year before his grandfather's 
death, Winthrop Rockefeller had been obliged to pack a gun 
to defend himself against fanatics in Texas. Even as the old 
man lay in state, squads of state troopers stalked intruders on 
the fifty miles of private roads behind the iron fence sur- 
rounding his 3000-acre fief in Pocantico Hills, near Tarry- 
town, N.Y.; and after the family had left Cleveland, two 
cemetery guards, alert for cranks, began a three-month vigil. 
The public image of the family had improved since 1915, 
when the body of John D.’s wife awaited burial for four 
months because process servers were prepared to harass her 
husband at the grave; but the Rockefellers had learned long 
ago that they could never escape the legend of their wealth. 

There never has been a legend like it, because nobody else 

as ever been as rich as John D. in his prime. He started as a 
Cleveland bookkeeper on the eve of the Civil War. By the 
e he was twenty-six he could buy out a partner for $72,500, 
irty-nine he had the entire refining industry of the coun- 
try in his hands and at fifty, on the verge of retirement, he 
could have bought every factory that had been standing in the 
United States on July 8, 1839, the day he was born, with 
a fifth of his roll. 

That wealth was built on kerosene. A few years later, 
when Henry Ford wheeled out his first car, a Standard Oil 
salesman named Charlie Ross Continued on Page 31 
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WINTHROP, rancher, backer of the Williamsburg resto- 
ration, battler for racial equality. Farthest removed, both by 
geography and temperament, from the Rockefeller nucleus in 
New York, the six-foot-three outdoorsman poses at Winrock, 
his luxuriant 1500-acre farm in Arkansas. With himis““G. G.,” 
a two-year-old from the fine Santa Gertrudis herd he is breed- 
ing. Winthrop works actively in his adopted state to encour- 
age new industries and desegregate the school system; at Win- 
rock, his general superintendent is James Hudson, a Negro. 


Continued from Page 28 was standing by with a can of 
Atlantic Red Oil. Before World War I the automobile had 
more than quadrupled John D.’s retirement fortune. 

Only the titan himself, who had a balance sheet struck to 
the penny at the end of each day, could tell how much he had 
then, and he was one of the most discreet men in history. It is 
known, however, that his assets in 1913 were over $900,000,- 
000. The richest man in the United States now is probably 
Sid Richardson, with $700,000,000, and one Rockefeller dol- 
lar in 1913 was worth almost three of Sid’s today. At one 
time John D.’s pile was growing at the rate of a hundred dol- 
lars a minute. That’s fifty million a year, the reputed income 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad; but rather than live like an 
Oriental potentate John D. stashed his away for good works. 
Understandably, his heirs do not discuss such matters, but 
students of finance believe that Junior, as associates call the 
titan’s eighty-four-year-old son, is worth about half a billion, 
unless he has permitted his money to drift into the hands of 
his daughter and five sons, each of whom has about a hun- 
dred million of his own. 

The impact of the family on America, however, cannot be 
calculated with adding machines. When you say Richardson 
is rich, you’ve summed him up, but to the Rockefellers wealth 
is something you spend on society. John D. believed it a 
man’s duty “‘to get all the money he honestly can and to give 
all he can.” Successive generations have been his scrupulous 
stewards. As a consequence the family influence touches us 
all—in more ways, indeed, than we suspect, because Junior 
has shared his father’s preference for anonymity. 

Rockefeller Center was so named despite his misgivings 
that the family name ought not to be “plastered on a real- 
estate development.” It is an exception. Like the 14,000 miles 
of Standard Oil pipeline that lay webbed under American soil 
by 1882, hundreds of Rockefeller undertakings are quietly 
endowed. Sociologists pore over the Lynds’ Middletown, 
birth-control advocates over the work of Margaret Sanger, 
and physicists over the studies of Fermi and Oppenheimer, 
unaware that Rockefeller money was behind each. Few li- 
brarians know of Rockefeller gifts to bibliothecae in Geneva 
and Tokyo, let alone the Library of Congress, and hardly any 
prostitutes are familiar with Junior’s establishment of the 
laborafory of social hygiene at the New York State Re- 
formatory for Women. 

Like many another Rockefeller project, the laboratory 
was the outgrowth of a personal experience. Years ago Tam- 
many Hall, assuming that the son of the country’s richest 
man must be a stupe, named him foreman of a white-slave 
grand jury. Despite a congenital shyness, Junior has always 
had the code of a Merriwell, and he crushed Tammany with 
fifty-four indictments. Then he Continued on Page 33 
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DAVID, youngest brother, Ph.D. in economics, financier, 
“the serious one.”’ Here he dons a construction man’s helmet 
bearing the initials of the Chase Manhattan Bank, of which 
he is vice chairman of the board, to look over the blueprints 
and girders of the bank’s new offices abuilding in the Wall 
Street area. The two-block project includes an open esplanade 
to let sunlight into the gloomy financial canyons. David's 
business experience ranges over all phases of banking except 
trusts—a wry turn in view of old John D.’s tremendous Stand- 
ard Oil “Trust,” which gave the benevolent term new meaning. 


Continued from Page 31 started writing checks for venereal- 
disease control and administered the expenditure himself. 

Rockefellers, incidentally, really do administer. Junior, the 
head of the family since his father’s death, has carried a col- 
lapsible four-foot rule in his back pocket for nearly fifty 
years. He still whips it out to check blueprints, and his love of 
detail is largely responsible for the authenticity of his restora- 
tion of Williamsburg, Virginia. Because members of the fam- 
ily are such bears for detail, their ventures tend to be ex- 
pressions of themselves, and because they have such a vast 
range of enthusiasms, much that is rewarding in our world 
is there because it once caught a Rockefeller’s eye. 

Thus John D. was drawn, in the 1870's, to a gaunt, ugly 
structure of carpenter Gothic between what is now East 
Cleveland and Cleveland Heights. He liked it because it was 
sunny, bought it, and tried to run it as a club hotel. Guests 
came and paid. They also expected Mrs. John D. to entertain 
them. However, she didn’t need the money, and she was a 
devout woman who thought most entertainment was sinful, 
so the hotel plan was scrapped. The building was christened 
The Homestead and became the family’s summer home. To- 
day those grounds are Cleveland’s Forest Hill Park. Their 
consequences run much deeper. For Junior that house was 
the center of a parochial childhood fearful to contemplate 
today. Life revolved around the morning Bible reading, the 
weekly prayer meeting, and sessions with his grandmother, 
who would settle back in her rocker while he recited one of 
her favorite poems: 


Five cents a glass, does anyone think 
That is really the price of a drink? 


Before he was ten he had signed a lifelong pledge never to 
use tobacco, profanity or intoxicating beverages. He has 
kept it, and thinks it a good thing, while acknowledging that 
his social life in those days was a bit “cramped.” A less 
gentle man might call it stifling. There was no escaping the 
vespers. The Rockefellers have always enjoyed travel, but 


even on trips John D. took a minister along, to preach at way 


stations and lead the family in rollicking hymns as their 
private train thundered across the country. 

When home, the father played with his son and three 
daughters, but during his long absences in New York diver- 
sion at Forest Hill was largely confined to missionaries’ lan- 
tern slides, visiting delegations of bustled ladies from the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church and family prayers, at which, 
Junior recorded in an essay written at the age of eleven, even 
the family dog “‘would lie down under a chair and be very 
quiet until the exercises were over.” 

Chafing under this piety, John D.’sson turned to the out- 
doors. As a little boy he planted the colonnades of maples 
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LAURANCE, inventive gadgeteer, nature lover, donor of 
national parks. A bear for detail like all his brothers, here 
he goes over plans for improving this lavish new resort he has 
built in the Virgin Islands—Caneel Bay Plantation on St. 
John. An outgrowth of the enterprise is the nation’s twenty- 
ninth national park, named for the islands; it embraces about 
half of St. John, thanks to a 5000-acre stretch donated out- 
right to the United States by Laurance. A wizard at machin- 
ery, he operates not only a jeep but a PT boat and a plane. 


which shade Forest Park today and developed what he calls 
his “passionate awareness of the outside world.”’ For 
America, the ultimate fruit of this awareness includes na- 
tional parks in the hills of Maine’s Mt. Desert Island, the 
Shenandoah, the Great Smoky Mountains and the Grand 
Tetons; the saving of California’s 3000-year-old redwoods 
from buzz saws, and the rescue of Hudson River’s Palisades 
from the gravel trust. 

Junior was long emerging from the shadow of his parents. 
He had married Abby Aldrich, the kinetic daughter of a 
Rhode Island senator, and had sent his two eldest children, 
young Abby and John D. III, off to school. At that time 
bloody riots in Colorado mines he had inherited led him to 
hire W. L. Mackenzie King, then a Canadian industrial- 
relations expert, from whom he acquired a liberal bent. An 
indirect consequence of this was that he enrolled his four 
other boys—Nelson, Laurance, Winthrop and David—in 
Lincoln, a progressive New York school. Today these four 
stand apart from their older brother and sister. They are 
more outgoing, and their personalities are far closer to that 
of their mother, who gave her money and energies to New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art. 

Their elder sister’s reticence may be charged to the fact 
that this has always been a man’s family—Junior actually 
bought and furnished a home for his own sister when she 
married. Like all Rockefeller women, young Abby was bred 
to be a wife. She is the wife of a banker, Jean Mauzé, and 
participates in her brothers’ ventures as a silent partner. 
John D. III is another matter. He is an effective chairman 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and works unflaggingly for 
his own undertakings—chiefly the proposed Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts in New York and movements toward 
a better understanding of Asia, where he took his wife and 
children on an extended vacation in 1956. 

Nevertheless he is, as he recently described himself, “‘the 
shy one of the family”’; at Princeton he was deeply humiliated 
when his check was challenged on the ground that the signa- 
ture must be a fake. None of the family drinks much, but he 
is almost totally abstemious, a reflection of the seraphic days 
when his grandmother marched in white-ribbon parades and 
served cold meals on Sundays because it was a sin to cook 
on the Sabbath. 

Thanks to Junior’s conversion to liberalism and liberal 
Protestantism, that old-time religion has undergone a num- 
ber of mutations. Junior still declines to entertain on Sun- 
day, Laurance’s wife reads the Bible each morning, and 
Nelson taught Sunday school through four years at Dart- 
mouth. Today, however, the family faith is represented by 
such interdenominational institutions as Riverside Church, 
which Junior built, and Continued on Page 83 
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A LIGHTNING GUIDE TO 


Francois Blanc incorporated the company that 
controls most of Monte Carlo, La Société 
Anonyme des Bains de Mer et du Cercle des 
Etrangers—the SBM—on April Fool’s Day, 1863. 
Among its charter stockholders was Cardinal 
Pecci, later Pope Leo XIII. 





The Casino: Any number can play. 


\ Monte Carlo maxim says, “Sometimes rouge 
wins, sometimes noir wins, but always Blanc 
vins.”” When he died, in 1377, he left $17,500,000. 


HH Serene Highness Rainier III, Prince Sou- 
verain de Monaco, is also Duc de Valentinois, 
Marquis des Baux, Comte de Carladés, Baron du 
Buis, Sci cneur de Saint-Rémy, Sire de Matignon, 
Comte dv Torigni, Baron de Saint-L6, Baron de 
Hambye, Saron de la Luthumiére, Duc de Ma- 
zarin, Duc de Mayenne, Prince de Chateau Por- 
cien, Baron | Altkirch, Marquis de Chilly, Baron 
de Massy an! Marquis de Guiscard. 


li 1908, the aver .ge visitor left $50 at the Casino, 
and the SBM paid 70 per cent of Monaco’s rev- 
enues. Today the average visitor leaves only $15, 
and the SBM pays less than 3 per cent. Indirect 
taxes now contribute about 5O per cent and 
France about 20 per cent, the rest coming from 
the government tobacco monopoly, postage 
stamps and other sources. Although the stamps 
are always pictorial, they never show the Casino, 
inside or out. 
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On April 24, 1880, there was a mysterious ex- 
plosion in the Casino. All the lights went out, ex- 
cept some small, old-fashioned oil lamps, but no 
one attempted to steal chips from the tables. The 
old oil lamps continued to burn when, a few years 
ago, a disgruntled gambler threw a live grenade 
into one of the wheels. 


ry 

The numbers on the wheel add up to 666, the 
number of the beast in Revelation, Chapter 13, 
verse 18—‘“*Six hundred threescore and six.” 
There is no Commandment against gambling; 
and nowhere in the Bible appear the words gam- 
ble, bet, wager, hazard, luck. 


rh 

The inventor of roulette is said to have been 
Descartes. The asphalt road was invented at 
Monte Carlo. 


Between the World Wars, Monaco had more 
Rolls-Royces per capita than any other country 
in the world. Next to Vatican City, it stili has the 
densest population in the world (41,000 per square 
mile) and, despite legends, one of the lowest sui- 
cide rates (4 per 100,000 as against, say, the 
United States’ 10 per 100,000). 


In the lobby of the de luxe Hotel de Paris, facing 
the Casino, is a miniature equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV, in bronze. Superstitious gamblers 
have rubbed the King’s right shoulder and 
hand, and his horse’s right forefoot, until they 
shine like gold. 


During the 1870's, the captain of a Russian 
cruiser in Monaco harbor notified the SBM that 
he had gambled away the ship’s funds, some 20,- 
000 francs in gold, and said that if they were not 
returned within the hour he would open fire on 
the Casino. The manager went to his office win- 
dow, saw the cruiser’s guns trained on the Casino, 
and returned the money. 


An elderly Frenchman once put 1000 gold 
francs on 0 and covered his eyes. The wheel spun, 
the ball clicked into a slot, the croupier announced, 
“Le Zéro!” and the winner dropped dead. 


Sir Basil Zaharoff, the famous “merchant of 
death,” was a heavy stockholder in the SBM. He 
had a private box at the Casino theater and died 
in his private suite at the Hotel de Paris. The 
hotel kept a special dinner service for him; the 
china was Limoges, and the knives, forks and 
spoons were gold. 


There are at least forty different “‘systems”’ for 
winning at roulette. Among the best known are 
the Alembert, Paroli, Snowball, Tiers et Tout, 
Martingale, Labouchére (“‘Labby”’), Anti-Labby, 
Beresford, Wells, Chaser and Avant Dernier. 


ry 
The most popular numbers on the roulette table 
are 17 and 29. 


FRecerds are kept of every spin of every wheel in 
the Casino. They show, among other oddities, 
that 
Red once came up 23 times in succession 
Manque came up 18 times in succession 
17 consecutive reds were followed by 12 
consecutive blacks 
20 consecutive evens were followed by 2 
zeros 
22 and 32 each came up 6 times in succes- 
sion 
9 came up 7 times in 9 spins 
0 came up 6 times in 17 spins 


ry 
| he statue, Music, outside the Casino was carved 
by Sarah Bernhardt. 


. 
Cssino vocabulary : 

Tronc. The collection box where the croupiers 
put their tips. 

Trente-sept. The slot in the tronc. 

Cagnotte. The total in the tronc. 

Kitchen. The Salle Schmidt, the largest gam- 
bling room in the Casino; so called by English 
visitors who once saw their servants gambling 
there. 

Poussette. The little push by which dishonest 
gamblers change the position of their chips after 
the ball has fallen. 

Occulte. One of the inspectors who wander 
around the gambling rooms. 
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Wiciliee has 69 soldiers, 160 police and 200 
croupiers (600 in its heyday). Before a man can 
become a croupier (literally, ““someone who rides 
on a horse’s croup’’—that is, in second place to 
the chief of a table), he must spend two years in 
the Casino as usher, clerk, or even fireman, then 
take a six-months’ course of schooling in a room 
below the Kitchen. Croupiers have no pockets in 
their work clothes; even so, about three a year are 
dismissed for pilfering. 


Crwnshals announce the result of a spin in this 
invariable order: number, color, odd or even, 
manque or passe. 


Herbert Adam Gibbons: “The strength of Mon- 
aco is the weakness of the world.” 


‘ 
The Casino’s tables have suspended play only 
five times in history—most recently, for eight 
hours this past Good Friday, at the request of 
Princess Grace. Otherwise, the wheels spin six- 
teen hours a day (from 10 A.M. to 2 A.M.), each 
of them about fifty-five times an hour. As evi- 
dence that they run close to average, one of them 
once spun in a single day (not counting zeros) 

302 reds 305 blacks 

300 evens 307 odds 


N l onaco came into the possession of the Grimaldi 
family, to which Prince Rainier belongs, in 968. 





Monaco Palace Guard: Mostly decoration, 


MONTE CARLO 


by J. Bryan, III 


I, the 1887 season, guests at the Hotel de Paris 
included the Emperor and Empress of Austria, 
the Dowager Empress of Russia, the Queen of 
Portugal, the King of Sweden, the King of the 
Belgians and the King of Serbia. 


A peculiarity of the roulette layout is that in the 
10-11-12 transversale, the consecutive numbers 
10 and 11 are black, as are 28 and 29 in the 
28-29-30 transversale, whereas no two reds are 
consecutive in any fransversale. 


On February 23, 1887, an earthquake damaged 
every church in Monaco, but left the Casino un- 
harmed. In the English church there, no hymn 
with a number lower than 37 is sung, for fear that 
hunch-players in the congregation will rush out 
to back it. 


Creorge Bernard Shaw: “The roulette table pays 
nobody except him who keeps it. Nevertheless a 
passion for gaming is common, though a passion 
for keeping roulettetables is unknown.” 


The painted ceiling of the bar just off the Kitchen 
displays the standard bevy of bosomy nymphs, 
but to suggest that they are Very Gay Girls, and 
Not All They Should Be, the artist—of eighty 
years ago—shows them smoking cigars. 


As a backdrop for fancy fiction, Monte Carlo 
used to be E. Phillips Oppenheim’s private pre- 
serve. Since his death in 1946, the movies have 
taken over, and at least two dozen films have been 
made there, either wholly or in large part. Recent 
ones include The Monte Carlo Story, with Mar- 
lene Dietrich and Vittorio de Sica; and Alfred 
Hitchcock’s To Catch a Thief, with Grace Kelly 
and Cary Grant. Monte Carlo Baby, with 
Audrey Hepburn, was not made at Monte 
Carlo. 


he 
The 750,000 tourists to Monaco last year in- 
cluded 75,000 Americans. (It was chiefly to entice 
more Americans that the Casino installed, in 
1949, two tables for what it calls “‘/e jeu de craps 
game.) Almost as many tourists visit Prince 





Prince and Princess: No gambling on Good Friday. 


Rainier’s Oceanographic Museum as visit the 
Casino. Monégasques (citizens of Monaco) may 
not enter the Casino at all, unless they are em- 
ployed there. Neither Rainier nor any member of 
his family has ever set foot in the gaming rooms. 


ry 
The architect of the Paris Opera, Charles Gar- 
nier, was also the architect of the Casino. 


Routette wheels are made of rosewood. They 
are now dismantled frequently and their parts 
interchanged, to prevent idiosyncrasies stemming 
from damage or wear which a sharp-eyed gam- 
bler might exploit. This happened once when an 
English engineer, after long study of a certain 
well-worn wheel, noticed a distortion of its aver- 
ages and went on to win 9,000,000 francs. 


A song hit of the 1890’s was The Man Who 
Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo. One of its stanzas 
runs: 

As I walk along the Bois Boo-long 

With an independent air, 
You can hear the girls declare, 
**He .must be a millionaire.” 
You can hear them sigh and wish to die, 
You can see them wink the other eye 
At the man who broke the Bank at 
Monte Carlo. 

The SBM’s purse is far too fat, of course, for 
anyone to really ““break the bank.”’ The expres- 
sion means to exhaust the reserves at some indi- 
vidual table—an event by no means unusual, 
since they amount to only $12,500. When this 
happened, in the days of M. Blanc, the table was 
dramatically shrouded in a black crépe sheet, and 
play suspended until fresh reserves could be 
brought in from the main coffers. 

The most famous MWBTB—the original of the 
song—was an Englishman named Charles Wells, 
who in three days of play in 1891 “broke the 
bank” several times, using a variation of the 
Martingale system. Wells was bold and lucky. He 
was also crooked. In 1893 an English court found 
him guilty of obtaining money by false pretenses 
and sentenced him to eight years’ hard labor. 
Ironically, if he had been content to market an 
ingenious musical skipping rope he invented, he 
probably would have made a fortune and certainly 


would have stayed out of prison. THE END 
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THE STORIED 


CATSKILLS 


by Frank Norris 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


Henry Hudson, Washington Irving, John Burroughs 
and Jennie Grossinger have loved and 
celebrated this part of the world — the most mountains 


nearest the most people in the United States 


@ It is absolutely true: in a summer thunderstorm you can 
actually hear the slow, long, monstrous wooden sound of 
the bowling balls crashing solemnly together, slung, we are 
told, by Henry Hudson’s grave little ship’s company. They 
echo and echo across the old worn tops of the Catskills, 
and then echo again down the narrow valleys of the Esopus 
and the Neversink and the Beaverkill. 

You may not hear their long wooden crash every summer, 
even if you stay in the Catskills all summer long. After all, 
the Little Men of the Half Moon are supposed to revisit the 
mountains of their discovery only once in twenty years. But, 
Washington Irving and other chroniclers of the neighbor- 
hood notwithstanding, I hear them at least every third 
summer. Of course, I live in what is known as The Shadow 
of the Mountain—as does everyone who can see even one of 
the Five Points, the highest elevations, of the Catskills from 
his home—and whoever lives in the Shadow of the Mountain 
is said to be “touched.” I certainly am not “touched”; I am 
just trying to tell you about the mountains. 


CONSERVATIVE Lake Mohonk Mountain House, midway 
between New York and Albany, is the definitive word in genteel 
mountain retreats. No cocktails are served in this Quaker- 
founded resort, and guests, besides enjoying nature and garden 
walks, are frequently entertained with musicales and lectures. 








It is a most extraordinary part of the world, the Catskills. 
It is the most mountains—3200 square miles of them— 
nearest the most people—about 30,000,000 of them when 
you count metropolitan New York, New Jersey and south- 
ern New England—not only in the United States but on 
earth. And to the millions who go there at any time of the 
year the Catskills present unbelievable contrasts and contra- 
dictions. There are hotel colonies like the Mohonk Mountain 
House—ninety years old, a thousand feet above New Paltz 
and surrounding a tiny and bottomless lake—where the at- 
mosphere is so austere that you are not only not permitted to 
buy a drink but are relieved of your car halfway up the hill. 

And on the other hand, the Monday-morning toll of dead 
and injured among weekend guests from some of the neigh- 
boring establishments, as they race for big wagers down 
Route 17 to be the first to hit New York at the George 
Washington Bridge, fills the state troopers (who have to do 
the cleaning up) with a weekly dread. The Catskills are the 
burial place of John Burroughs and the birthplace of the 
Borsch Circuit. Never be surprised at an old idea in the 
Catskills, nor a new one. ; 

Unlike the Adirondacks, that stern and remote group of 
peaks a hundred miles to the north, the Catskills weren't 
even made to be mountains. They were made to be a sea 
bottom. Three hundred million years ago (it takes less than 
two hours to reach the southern Catskills by the Thruway 
from New York), three hundred million years ago, during 
what geologists call the Devonian Period, there were some 
very high mountains indeed in New England. But these all 
washed down toward the west and a great sea bed was 
formed. Then the earth gave itself one of its great heaves and 
up came, again to the east, a plateau. Then down came the 
grinding glaciers and there were left the evén-topped, slit- 
valleyed Catskilis, with the great silver Hudson running 
straight down one side and the tortuous Delaware snaking 
down the other. 

This is an odd way, even by geological standards, for 
mountains to be formed. The Indians—Mohawks for the 
most part—thought of the region as a kind of queer place 
too. They said that behind its eastern palisades there dwelt 
the Manitou, an ambivalent sort of god whose domain was 
ruled, more or less, for good or ill, by caprice. Nowadays 
this aspect of the environs must often be brought home to 
the state police. 

There are many gateways by which to enter the Catskills, 
but the most traveled is by way of Kingston, where the 
Rondout joins the Hudson. Kingston, a typical offspring of 
the tortured Catskills, has had its share of ups and downs. 
It was sacked and burned twice in the 17th Century by the 
mountain Indians and rebuilt by Peter Stuyvesant, only to 
be looted and set aflame by the British in the autumn of 
1777. George Washington has slept here. He even sent the 
consisto f the ““Old Dutch Church” a friendly letter to go 
along with the silver communion service contributed by 
Queen An 0th of which may be seen there today. George 
Clinton wa ide New York’s first governor at Kingston, 
and near here of the first of those heartbreaking canals be- 
gan its ascent from the Hudson and over the hump and 
then down to join the Delaware. Three locks in two hundred 
feet—these are kinds of 19th Century engineering hair- 
raisers you sudd, come upon while riding up the roads 
into the Catskills 

On up from Ki: yn you run into a whole grab bag of 
odd Catskill things. First, the Ashokan Reservoir, which is 
twenty miles around and has an aerating fountain-spray of 
1600 nozzles. Ashokan is Indian for “drinking water,” which 
much of New York City drinks. (Catskill, or Kaatskill, or 
Kaaterskill, by the way, is Dutch and means “wildcat 
creek”; the actual Kaaterskill, locally pronounced “‘corters- 
kill,” empties, at last, into the Hudson at the town of Cats- 
kill.) To your left is Slide Mountain, the highest of the Catskill 
peaks. It hits only 4204 feet but its top is tough to reach on 
foot. John Burroughs, the Continued on Page 42 
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THE MOSTEST hotel in the Catskills is the Concord, a vast caravansary with two golf 
courses, a heated indoor pool and a night club seating 1600 guests. Betty Ann Shapiro, a 
wine heiress and regular visitor, arrives with a wardrobe to cover any social activity. 


HOME PLATE of the Borsch Circuit is Grossinger’s (opposite page), presided over by 
Mrs. Jennie Grossinger (bottom left), posing with members of her family and key staffers. 
Winter and summer, the throbbing pleasure dome features the tops in entertainment. 
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Continued from Page 40 philosopher, educator and au- 
thor of Locusts and Wild Honey and other verse, particularly 
loved this summit, although his own home, “‘Slabsides,”’ and 
burial place are over nearer to the Hudson. To your right 
is Woodstock, which was an artists’ colony when Province- 
town was still for the Portuguese. We will return to Wood- 
stock a little later. 

Straight ahead again is Phoenicia, the trout-fishing capital 
of the Esopus and of all the eastern slope, although I per- 
sonally have never been there on opening day except when 
it was snowing, the stream was full of ice, and the catch 
frozen like logs. And any later in the season there are three 
fishermen for every fish with which the State stocks the water. 
The Neversink and the Beaverkill, in the southwest Cats- 
kills, are the classic trout streams of the district, but in general 
you have to know somebody to go fishing there since they 
are mostly privately owned and closed. 

The Neversink, the Beaverkill, the Esopus; yes, and the 
Willowemoc and the upper Delaware itself. Names for 
anglers to conjure with. More of America’s trout lore has 
been written about these streams than any others anywhere; 
new flies, new techniques, new equipment have been de- 
veloped on these waters. That great fly tier Theodore 
Gordon flicked the first Quill Gordon here, and from here 
came that standard little brown-feathered menace named 
for the Beaverkill itself. George La Branche, the dry-fly 
pioneer, and Ed Hewitt, who developed the bivisible type 
and experimented notably in stream ecology, have worked 
these rivers well. But even that most authoritative journal 
of the sport, The Fisherman, must concede that a dishearten- 
ing proportion of these banks are “sewed up by estates, 
deer-hunting clubs, youth camps, schools and such.” 

Even so, it doesn’t make much difference when fishing in 
the Catskills whether you bring back a full creel or not. You 
always catch your limit in scenery—spring, summer or fall. 
And it is not so much the Catskill Mountains that you see as 
the Catskill valleys. These are called cloves (Dutch cloof, as 
in cloven hoof) and there are no two alike, no more than are 
any two of the white-clapboarded, silver-shingled little vil- 
lages that nestle beside their various watercourses. 

The Indians called the Catskills the Land in the Sky, 
and that may sound pretentious until you come to realize 
that the Indians were not talking about vast altitudes, but 
about the rich quality of the sky itself which settles down upon 
these mountains. The sky always seems to be low in the 
Catskills, reflecting down and refracting back at any season 
the ochre and silver, vermilion and lime-and gold of the roll- 
ing foliage beneath. 

“Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must re- 
member the Kaatskill mountains,” wrote Irving. “Every 
change of season, every change of weather, indeed, every 
hour of the day produces some change in the magical hues 
and shapes of these mountains...” 

All the “good wives,” Irving went on to say, looked out at 
the coloration of the hills for their weather report. That 
would not be necessary, of course, in the Catskills today. 
Station WG) . Schenectady, takes care by radio and television 
of the meteorological predictions for the area. And there are 
many other situations which Mr. Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, 
when heawoke. would now have great difficulty in relating to 
his past Catskill! 

Rip, for example, was a shooter of “wild pidgeons” and 
squirrels. No more wild “pidgeons”’ in the area, but there is 
good ruffed-grouse gunning—some of the last left this side 
of Canada—in the uplands about the town of Catskill. 
There are more deer than you can shake a stick at, for the 
reason that in most of the Central Hudson valley you can’t 
shake a gun at one unless it be a buck and unless the gun 
be loaded with woefully inaccurate buckshot. The huge, un- 
managed, present tribe of deer in the Catskills might have 
thoughtlessly trampled poor old Rip to death in his sleep. 

As for saloons, roadhouses, bars and other places of 
amusement, Rip most surely Continued on Page 44 
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RIP VAN WINKLE country: a striking close-up of Haines Falls, at the head of the 
Kaaterskill Clove, or valley. A modern-day counterpart of Washington Irving's hero, re- 
laxing in the sun, contemplates the route Rip took when his big sleep finally came to an end. 


SHINGLE KILL FALLS at Purling, near Catskill (opposite page), is the perfect place to 
spend a hot summer afternoon. The village, once called Forge, changed its name because 
of the murmuring sound of the water as it flowed over the stones in the Shingle Kill. 
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Continued from Page 42 never would have recognized his 
native Catskills had he been awakened in this year. It 
shocked him to find that the earlier “King George” of his 
native village had been turned into “The Union Hotel,” and 
Dutch colonists into independent American citizens. 

Rip should have seen Grossinger’s. 

This wonderful place lies under the Shadow of the Moun- 
tain indeed. There are no fewer than twenty-four fountain 
pens waiting before twenty-four registration pads at the 
t-shaped reception desk at Grossinger’s, which lies near 
Liberty, a village about fifty miles southwest of Palenville, 
from where Rip is supposed to have come. In his ragged 
clothes—and particularly with his rusty gun—Rip surely 


would not have been admitted to Grossinger’s. A staff of 


courteous guards screens all visitors from a blockhouse be- 
tween stout wired gates. 

This is the new Catskills. Well, maybe not so new at that. 
Grossinger’s has been in business for more than forty years. 
In fact, the forty-fourth Annual Mardi Gras and Ice Car- 
nival was held this year at Grossinger’s (the final g is pro- 
nounced hard and the address is just Grossinger, N. Y.) after 
Ash Wednesday. At any time, in other words, anything and 
all kinds of things can be made to happen in the calendar 
of Grossinger’s. And all year round. 

Americans nowadays take more weeks off each year, and 
spread them around the calendar. And so Paul Grossinger, 
the third generation in a family that began taking in sum- 
mer boarders on a broken-down farm, now does a five- 
million-dollar, fifty-two-week-a-year business and sometimes 
entertains more than a thousand people a day in just about 
every way there is to entertain people legitimately. 

There were only six hundred guests on hand for last year’s 
Mardi Gras and Ice Carnival because it was snowing, but 
plenty of well-organized fun was at hand: a ski-tow, Olympic 
skaters to do their stuff on the Grossinger rink (“Have an 
Ice Time’), a three-hour champagne-cocktail party and 
Broadway floor show, skillfully organized by-the-platoon 
dance lessons—the works. Total cost, which included literally 
remarkable food: $18 a day and up. There are six service 
people for every seven guests at Grossinger’s. And no 


wonder, for in season the establishment provides a golf 


course of eighteen very long holes, an Olympic-length swim- 
ming pool with cabanas and solaria, a big lake full of trout, 
stables and miles of bridle paths, a camp for 200 guest chil- 
dren, and an airport. The indoor plant is in scale. I heard one 
lady observe: “It’s taken me half an hour to find the bar.” 
About half of the attendants and about a third of the 
clientele at Grossinger’s are gentile. 

Paul Grossinger is one of those rare characters who get 
a lot of fun out of knowing people, and the Lord knows 
he gets to see plenty of all kinds of them every day. It 
tickles him, although it doesn’t impress him unduly, that 
Dore Schary was the resident hotel press agent once upon 
a time. For this is home plate on the Borsch Circuit, where 
a lot of Broadway and Hollywood talent gets its start. The 
triangle of Catskill counties finds Ulster (which begins west 
of the Hudson across from Poughkeepsie) and Sullivan at 
the base, and Greene on the top. 

The lower ticr of the Catskills, of course, not so very long 
ago was dark and bloody ground. All during Prohibition 
there were also many people who vacationed winter and 
summer here and they, too, liked to have their fun. There 
was not as much regimentation then as Grossinger’s 
now provides, but it required a certain kind of organiza- 
tion—such as who should distribute the bootleg booze 
and who should operate the slot machines. And who 
should not. 

Waxey Gordon (no relation of course to the fly-tying 
Theodore), Big Frenchy Demange, Dutch Schultz and many 
of their associates roamed in the Shadow of the Mountain 
at that time. In fact it was an era of competition so free in 
the regional entertainment business that Mr. Jack (“‘Legs’’) 
Diamond was shot not once Continued on Page 121 
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FOLK DANCING highlights open-house day, in August, on lawn of the Hasbrouck 
House at New Paltz. The sturdy building serves as the Huguenot Memorial House, 
and is one of several built during 1692-1720 by French Protestants who settled here. 


MUSIC LOVERS arrive at the big tent at Ellenville (opposite page) for a summer session 
of the Empire State Music Festival. Ellenville—to the Catskills what Tanglewood is to 
the Berkshires—last year offered Stokowski, José Limon, and the Royal Danish Ballet. 
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In no-longer-aristocratic Brighton, Mum lifts her skirts and paddles at the sea’s edge. 





The Jolhest Resort’in the World 


Brighton, on England’s southern coast, is boisterous, popular, raffish and slightly naughty 


@ Brighton is seen at its best from the 
sea. Most European seaside resorts— 
even those of the Mediterranean—are 
designed by the flashy bad taste of their 
architecture to fix the visitor’s gaze 
seaward. Brighton, like Britannia, 
sets out to rule the waves and succeeds. 

The prospect from a fishing smack or 
a yacht is enchanting. At this proper 
distance the Regency squares and ter- 
races, reveal their pleasing, ordered 
symmetry; the Oriental absurdity of 
King George I V’s Royal Pavilion seems 
no longer a gimcrack touring-company 
et for Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 

it the extravagant essence of the 
trahian Nights ; the few mid-Victorian 
monster hotels which mar the Regency 
regularity of the sea front seem only the 
odd, delightful extravagances which we 
expect and welcome in the truly well- 
bred; the hinterland of the large town, 
whose sircets share the muddled ugli- 
ness which |9th Century free enterprise 
Stamped on most English provincial 
towns, now rolls away in vague splen- 
dor to blend with the green hills of the 
South Downs behind. 

You can almost get the right impres- 
sion from the end of Brighton’s two 
great piers, but to do the thing properly 
you should take all the risks of being 
afloat. I exaggerate these risks, per- 
haps, for I have never learned to swim. 
| owe the resort a grudge for this, since 
it was in the Brighton swimming baths 
that, as a small boy, suspended on a 
pair of bright pink rubber wings, I first 
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by Angus Wilson 


completely failed to learn this useful 
art. Yet, all grudges forgotten, any day 
I would gladly take the risk of drown- 
ing in order to get this superb view. 

Unfortunately, the visitor to Brighton 
seldom gets his first impression from the 
sea. Brighton is normally approached 
by road or railway and neither prospect 
entirely pleases. The motorist fares 
better than the traveler by train. The 
Sussex countryside—first the remains 
of a great forest, the medieval home of 
outlaws, and then the rolling Downs— 
used to be one of England’s beauty 
spots. It remains attractive, but subtly 
suburbanized in the way that all Sun- 
day-afternoon motoring country in- 
evitably becomes—a faint flavor of Old 
World tearooms and the sudden voices 
of picnickers the other side of the bush 
pervades even its more remote and 
beautiful corners. 

The road that leads from Brighton 
railway station to the sea front, on the 
other hand, has few compensations. 
English main railway termini nearly 
always accrue a huddle of hideous shops 
and lodging houses which recall the 
more squalid and petty sides of late 
Victorian crime; Brighton is not an ex- 
ception to this English manner of wel- 
coming visitors. There used at one time 
to be a shop window near Brighton sta- 
tion full of warnings of the Last Judg- 
ment and the Wrath to Come, which 
gave one a sort of macabre urge to 
hurry on. Modernization seems to have 
removed these admonitions which, in 


any case, are superfluous these days. 
On the whole, however, in summer- 
time—and to get the fuil flavor of 
Brighton you should visit it in sum- 
mer—the railway is a better bet than 
the road. Holiday crowds in railway 
stations—and only crowd lovers should 
visit Brighton—have color and life; the 
homebound motorcar crawl is the con- 
temporary symbol of living death. 
Superb architecture, tonic air and 
fascinating crowds are Brighton’s three 
greatest attractions. On the front, which 
stretches for seven miles, the foreign 
visitor who has a fancy to see some- 
thing of all types of English life may 
do so on a fine summer day more com- 
fortably and completely than anywhere 
else in England. He will not see all 
types, though, for Brighton, which one 
hundred and fifty years ago was ¢he 
center of aristocratic and fashionable 
life, is certainly no longer aristocratic 
and hardly fashionable; the fashion- 
able and the aristocratic are, in any 
case, severely diminished in modern 
England. It is not, all the same, pre- 
dominantly middle-class like Bourne- 
mouth or Torquay, nor predominantly 
working-class like Southend. In my 
youth I was frequently taken for holi- 
days to “‘unspoilt’’ seaside places like 
Brighton’s neighbor, Seaford, because 
the common people did not go there. 
This experience more than any other 
has led me to love Brighton, which in 
my parents’ eyes was the most “spoilt” 
of all seaside resorts, except, perhaps, 


Southend, which, in any case, people 
of our class did not visit. Brighton is 
often called London-by-the-Sea, but 
the title says too much and too little. 
It is foolish to claim the richness and 
variety of London for any other Eng- 
lish town, yet London’s vastness tends 
to overcrowd the canvas, to merge and 
subdue even the sharp outlines of 
England’s social order. 

Brighton reflects enough of Lon- 
don’s details and in its boisterous, 
buoyant air the details stand out with 
photographic sharpness. Country peo- 
ple in for shopping mingle their broad 
Sussex accent with the thick glottal 
Cockney of working-class families from 
London. A grand county lady, with 
that look of unease in walking that only 
the habitual fox hunters can acquire, 
passes the “fast”? retired Edwardian 
actress whose unease in walking comes 
from the days when beautiful women 
did not take exercise. The retired 
colonel’s wife contrasts her socially su- 
perior dowdiness with the “un-English” 
svelte smartness of a buyer for one of 
London’s dress shops. The drainpipe 
narrowness of the London Teddy Boys’ 
trousers agrees with the width of the 
old sporting baronets’, if in everything 
else they are poles apart. 

Mum and Dad eat whelks or cockles 
heavily soused in vinegar, but the 
shadow of Americanization hangs over 
the kids’ bright pink sticks of candy 
floss. Mum lifts up her skirts, and Dad 

Continued on Page 48 
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Continued from Page 16 

rolls up his trousers, to paddle at the 
sea’s edge; but their teen-age children 
equal Cannes in their swimming trunks 
and bikinis. The teen-agers, too, will 
rock-and-roll in the town’s many dance 
halls, but Mum and Dad will listen to 
the band on the pier which still spells 
safety for England in “Airs from Gil- 
bert and Sullivan,” “Selections from 
The Maid of the Mountains” or, dar- 
ingly, Rose Marie. 

Many a middle-class father will note 
the whelks and cockles and the pad- 
dling with approval, feeling that the 
old British working class which he 
could patronize is not yet dead. All is 
well with England, he will feel, while 
huge sticks of pink-and-white candy 
are offered for sale, or the familiar post 
cards with their fat ladies in bathing 
costumes or girls with their skirts 
caught in the breeze are on display. It 
is a Sentimentalism that the respectable 
suburban gentleman shares all un- 
knowingly with George Orwell, who 
once pra.scd the post cards in an 
essay. Orwell, no doubt, would have 
disapproved of the Teddy Boys and 
the accent on American film stars inthe 
waxwork displays or the standardized 
show girls who have replaced the 
naughty Edwardian ladies with their 
frilly underwear in the “What the 
Butler Saw” péep shows on the piers. 
But for the impartial visitor from 
abroad, untroubled by dreams of 
England's “good old days,” the 
Brighton summer scene is an excellent 
introduction to the society in transition 
which makes modern England so fas- 
cinating a study in human behavior. 

Brighton is no longer only a holiday 
resort but one of England's largest 
residential towns. With its sister town 
of Hove it has a population of 228,000 
Only a proportion of these are the 
tradesmen, hotel and lodging house- 

epers Or amusement mongers who 

‘rtain the visitors. There is a large 


resident population of retired people, 


the the sad, muted note which too 
ofte: ings around spas or seaside 
towns mainly given up to the retired 


is abse Here the elderly and the 


convalescent are swallowed up in the 
mass. On|, occasionally when the win- 
ter sun is peculiarly bright does the sea 
front have slow processional look 

s like Bath or Harro- 


re iS SO OStentatiously 


common in | 
gate, where old 
making the best of a little fine weather. 
A large part of Brighton’s population 
since mid-Victorian days has spent its 
working life in London—stockbrokers, 
lawyers and even clerks in their City 
clothes—suffering each summer morn- 
ing as they pass the first rush of tourists 
at the station. Since Victorian times, 
too, there has been a large semiresident 
population of middle-class boys and 
girls—pupils of the numerous private 


schools that cluster on the downland 
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Determined antique hunters still find the shops of the Lanes 
(above) a choice hunting ground for low-priced pickings. The view 
from the end of West Pier (below) gives the right impression of 
Brighton—a town of ordered svmmetry and delightful extravagances,. 
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edges of the town. Prominent on the east 
side of Brighton, at the height of a great 
cliff overlooking the sea, is the too 
prominent structure of Roedean 
Schcol—one of the best-known girls’ 
private schools and symbol of Eng- 
land's hockey-playing womanhood. 
The boisterous east winds can no 
doubt be relied on to blow away from 
the broad playing fields the least 
vestige of what is not truly British. 

All this resident population belongs 
to the solid middle class who tradition- 
ally return Tory members of Parlia- 
ment for Hove and Brighton. Since the 
last war, however, industry has in- 
creased and a large engineering works 
is bringing working-class housing es- 
tates to the perimeter of the town. If, 
in addition, the project for setting up a 
“red brick’ university in Brighton 
matures, the once aristocratic, now 
middle-class, town may join the world 
of welfare England to the horror, no 
doubt, of landladies, stockbrokers, re- 
tired admirals, and _private-school 
teachers alike. Perhaps then Brighton 
may be the first seaside town to desert 
from the traditional Toryism of Eng- 
lish holiday resorts. 

The growth of a Brighton that is di- 
vorced from the visitor has dimmed in- 
evitably a little of the colorfulness of 
the town, particularly in the shopping 
streets and suburbs.: Nevertheless, the 
sea front retains its traditional boister- 
ous jollity; and the note of raffishness, 
of “‘naughtiness,” that has been associ- 
ated with the name “Brighton” ever 
since the days of the Regent and his 
“wicked” friends, is still there. 

To begin with, Brighton has special 
associations with the stage and the 
sporting world. In mid-Victorian times, 
when the new spirit of middle-class 
prudishness reacted strongly against 
the surviving pockets of Regency man- 
ners in Brighton, the outraged societies 
for moral reform pointed to the music 
halls as the focal points of vice. The old 
music hall hardly survives in England 
today. 

Variety stars, however, still make 
their homes in Brighton, although it is 
significant that the top celebrity on the 
Brighton Publicity Department’s list 
of notable residents is Mr. Gilbert 
Harding, the TV and radio king of quiz 
masters. The legitimate-theater man- 
agements, however, still regard Brigh- 
ton audiences as a good test for pre- 
London tryouts, although the holiday 
mood of Brighton’s Theatre Royal au- 
diences is probably kinder if no less 
sophisticated than that of the smart 
London first-nighters. Brighton re- 
mains, too, a great holiday place and 
residential center for the stage world. 
The old Regency tradition of “sport,” 
defined as horse racing and boxing, has 
also survived. For one generation of 
Englishmen Brighton is symbolized by 
the late Harry Preston, proprietor of 








the Royal Albion Hotel, friend of the 
Duke of Windsor (then Prince of Wales) 
and of Arnold Bennett, Edgar Wallace 
and other sports-loving celebrities of the 
1920's, and promoter of boxing matches 
at the Regent’s Royal Pavilion. 

Something of Brighton’s sporting 
fame and perhaps the last touch of the 
Regency bucks died with Preston, but 
faithful to its tradition of “being in the 
swing,” Brighton has in its Tigers one 
of the foremost ice-hockey teams of 
England. Their matches are played in 
the Sports Stadium which stands on the 
site of the King’s Head Inn, pulled 
down in the 1930's. It is perhaps a 
fitting site, for from this inn our most 
“sporting” King Charles Il made his 
escape in 1651 from the forces of 
Puritanism. On the Downs to the north- 
east stands the racecourse. The August 
meetings are famous, nor does their 
association with the tougher section of 
the racing world seem to diminish. My 
father, a racing man of the 1880's and 
90's, used to speak of the Brighton 
meeting as the event of the racing year 
at which the “boys” congregated to 
relieve the unwary or unprotected suc- 
cessful “punter” of his winnings. | was 
reminded of this when I first read 
Graham Greene's Brighton Rock with 
its background of race gangs and Book- 
makers’ Protection Associations. 

The Regency raffish note, revived by 
Edward VII when he was Prince of 
Wales, has stuck to Brighton in the 
English middle-class mind, despite its 
long establishment as a family holiday 
resort. Its nearness to London in both 
distance and sophistication makes it 
the most likely place for London crooks 
or roughs on the spree, but criminal 
Statistics hardly bear out the lurid im- 
plications of Brighton Rock. The sen- 
sational murders, in fact, have tended 
to occur more in the respectable sister 
resort of Eastbourne. 

The truth is that Brighton is large 
enough to inchide the disreputable 
among its great mass of respectability. 
Certainly suburban fathers still like to 
wink at the name of Brighton, to sug- 
gest that Paris does not stand alone as 
the rendezvous for “naughty” week- 
ends. This fable, however, like many 
another naiveté, including the idea of 
the naughty weekend itself, has almost 
disappeared even in darkest suburbia 
today. The old prurient leer is dying in 
England with the old prudish frown 
from which it was bred; a new Puritan- 
ism, it is true, has sprung up among 
the younger generation, but it is more 
sophisticated and has not yet revealed 
its prurient side. 

The peep shows on the piers with their 
standardized cheesecake instead of the 
Edwardian frillies which survived until 
after the last war marked the beginning 
of the end; now only the post cards 

with their jokes about landladies, po- 
licemen and fat ladies bathing remain 


to shock an occasional old-fashioned 
magistrate and delight an occasional 
old-fashioned commercial traveler on 
the spree. 

The underworld, the illicit lovers, the 
stage, the sporting world, and the or- 
dinary holidaymaker still have one 
common weakness, however, which 
Brighton reflects—a superstitious curi- 
osity about their futures. Brighton 
abounds in fortunetellers of all kinds— 
palmists, crystal-gazers and mediums 
who since the end of the last century 
have administered to the hypochondri- 
acs of the soul as the founders of Brigh- 
ton’s medical fame once administered 
to the hypochondriacs of the body. 

One of my earliest memories of 
Brighton is of a proxy aunt, an Ed- 








partnership with a lady described as 
“petite,” by which Madame Binnie ex- 
plained that she meant, indicating her 
bust, “‘not large here.”’ She also re- 
minded me that three weeks or, pos- 
sibly, months before my interview with 
her, I had “gone on the raz” to ease 
my despair at my failed dancing ambi- 
tion. She advised me not to do this 
again in a kindly, matey tone and not 
in a spirit of moral censure. It was a 
cozy if unilluminating glimpse into the 
unseen. 

The occult apart, however, the enter- 
tainments provided in Brighton today 
are becoming standardized to the mod- 
ern pattern. The Aquarium suggests 
something of the old “improving” Vic- 
torian diversions, but even here the fish 
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the guests on the terraces and at the 
windows of the big hotels, still delights 
me as it did when I[ was a schoolboy. 
Quiet and rich at the Grand; more 
flamboyantly rich at the Metropole; 
colonels and bookmakers; chorus girls 
and clergymen’s widows—against the 
wonderful background of Regency ter- 
races and crescents it seems the em- 
bodiment of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 
For, in the last resort, Brighton stands 
or falls by its background of history 
that reflects England’s changes for the 
last two hundred years. 

Brighton’s history for the ordinary 
English visitor, however, is centered 
in its golden age—the Regency. The 
period lasted nine years, 1811-20, 
during which George, Prince of Wales 
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King’s Road, with its casting straight out of Vanity Fair: colonels and bookmakers, chorus girls and clergymen’s widows. 


wardian actress, who in her pursuit 
of the occult allowed her opals to be 
dematerialized by a Eurasian gentle- 
man in return for a string of “spirit” 
beads made somewhat oddly of wood. 
Today every crystal-gazer, chiromancer 
and clairvoyant on the sea front and on 
the piers displays testimonials from 
stars of the stage and film world, from 
jockeys and other devotees of “the 
fancy.” Something of the fashionable 
Victorian interest in the occult remains 
in the name of Dr. Mesmer Berg, who 
claims to have brought relief in the 
unseen to heavyweight champions and 
to an Indian maharaja. 

My own experience with the famous 
Madame Binnie, who holds court on 
the Palace Pier, was a little more ob- 
scure. She seemed, despite my white 
hairs, to connect me with the dancing 
profession and promised me success 
in my unrealized ambitions through 






tanks have been brought up to date by 
the importation of Walt Disney-like 
stone dwarfs around whose whimsey 
the fishes swim with a disdainful, cynical 
look. Pierrots are still to be seen in 
summer, but television is unlikely to 
leave them a much longer life. Brigh- 
ton, unlike Blackpool and Southend, 
has never boasted large amusement 
parks with big wheels. Side shows and 
shooting galleries on the piers still draw 
troops of youths, but I suspect the dance 
halls with rock-and-roll draw more. 
If, however, Brighton seems to the 
middle-aged like myself to have lost 
something to standardization—and the 
more uniform society of modern Eng- 
land is perhaps seen at its worst in the 
entertainment it seeks and offers—it 
still retains enough character to outdo 
any other English seaside town in the 
pleasures it offers. To walk the King’s 
Road, the sea promenade, and note 


(later George IV) acted for his father, 
George III. In the popular imagination 
it was an age of aristocratic eccentricity 
and naughtiness ; even among the more 
serious and sophisticated middle classes 
of modern England the Sins of Society 
with two capital S’s are still a great 
draw. The Regent himself has never 
been so popular a figure of historical 
romance as our other great amorous 
monarch, Charles IIl—not, I suspect, 
because he was more caddish, but be- 
cause he was so grossly fat and went 
too far in aristocratic eccentricity by 
wearing corsets. The age of the Bucks, 
however, of the Dandies and of the 
Macaronis (fops) has been familiar to 
historical-novel readers since Conan 
Doyle’s Rodney Stone, and Brighton 
has been the glamorous historic center 
of their fabulous drinking, gambling 
and general hell-rakery. 

Continued on Page 116 
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This dark Italian beauty, with 

the hat worn by Venice's 

gondoliers, belongs to the old 
aristocratic family society which has 
always been at the core 

of Venice and Lido life. She is 
Ursula Pacelli, grandniece 

of Pope Pius XII. 
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THE LAVISH LIDO 


Venice turns to @ The Excelsior Palace Hotel is the principal pleasure dome 
in Italy’s most elaborate playground, the Lido of Venice. 
This beach is a sand bar between the City of Venice and 
the Adriatic Sea. At one end of it there is an airport; at the 
other a golf course. In between, flanked by villas, gardens, 
for a sunny, a gambling casino and other diversions, rises the Indian- 
Moorish pile which since 1908 has been the Lido’s focus of 
fun and fashion, the Hotel Excelsior. 

Venice is a city of water, and the,Excelsior has an ap- 
propriately intimate connection with it. Directly in front 
of the hotel, just at the end of its broad terrace, begins the 
famous fine sand of the beach, with a row of the most 
modish beach cabins in the world running along it. Celeb- 
rities and national leaders from Sir Winston Churchill to 
Farouk have taken their ease here. Because the Lido offers 
such a variety of pleasures deep into the night, life on the 
beach hardly stirs before noon. Around that hour guests 

begin drifting down to their cabins, to sun themselves on 
The Excelsior Palace Hotel ‘ ’ ; a : : 
stiae cnmmpnantatly talied she mattresses, play cards, watch an extremely select bit of 
aside ened aummeadion the world go by, swim or sail or W ater-ski. a. 
wth the Wonder Lagoon. The hotel’s other face, away from the Adriatic, is equally 
Wiens seek Venction accessible to water. A canal passes from this rear entrance to 
motoscafi make the run the open lagoon, and just across the lagoon is Venice itself. 
to the center of It was the introduction of rapid steamer service between 
the city in 20 minutes. the city and the Lido—now Continued on Page 53 


its fashionable beach 


sophisticated summer 





The Lido retains its charmingly Italian atmosphere 
despite the great number of Americans who 

vacation there each summer. Here, enjoying the gentle 
surf of the Adriatic, are Barton Miller 

of New Haven and Carol Ann Palmer of Akron. 


Rest, after all, is as necessary as money in a successful 
vacation at the Lido. Following a four-course 

lunch Victor Cunard of London and Countess Cicogna Volpi 
of Venice lose themselves in the reflective, serene 

attitudes of people satisfied with life. 




















Those who are in a position to 
pass their summers anywhere at all 
frequently find that the Lido 

is the best of the best. 

On her h: Barbara Hutton. 


On the informal Lido people are casual on 
the question of dress during the day. 

Most of them, like these strollers 

on the Excelsior Hotel's pier, choose a 





bathing suit, the smaller the better. 
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Continued from Page 51 only a brief boat ride apart— 
which made the latter’s popularity. Before, few people 
made their way across the wide lagoon to the rather 
deserted sand bar. Goethe did, to observe with interest 
the activities of sand crabs; Byron came over in one of his 
flamboyantly athletic moods to gallop his horse up and down 
the sand. But most people ignored it; certainly the fashion- 
able world, which crowds in now, turned its well-clad back. 
In any case, no one went to Venice in the summer then. 

People first began swimming at the Lido about 1860, 
and ten years later there were 160 cabins on the beach, 
and ‘60,000 baths were taken” according to stringently 
kept records by some anonymous Venetian. 

No one is counting how many baths are taken at the 
Lido today, but the number is soaring. At least the number 
of people who sun themselves and parade on the beach is 
soaring; at resorts like the Lido, the number who actually 
bring themselves to go into the water can be rather limited. 

After all, there is so much else to do. You are no sooner 
on the beach than it is time for lunch, either in the hotel 
or at the beach itself, where there is an “‘American bar.” 
Specialties include scampi, sturgeon, trout and other fish 
cooked in a clever variety of ways, and many other fine, 
artful dishes. For ordinary eating there are such standards 
as salami, pizza, green noodles, minute steak, pasta. Many 
Venetians bring their food with them and picnic, often 
elaborately, in their cabins. For powerful swimmers there 
is Tédaro, a floating restaurant offshore, which can be 
reached by boat as well. Eating substantially at mid-day, 





Twice a week during the summer season the Hotel 
Excelsior holds galas at which gaiety and 

elegance entwine. Famous for half a century, they change 
with the times; only the champagne is constant. 





Ricardo Zucchi, manager of both 
the Royal Danieli Hotel in 

Venice and the Excelsior at the Lido, 
is helped to some caviar. 


At the height of a gala’s gaiety, 
with the orchestra playing 

a hot cha-chia-cha, 

a shoulder strap suddenly 

gives up the fight. 
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Those who are in a position to 


pass their summers anywhere at all 
frequently find that the Lido 

is the best of the best. 

On her couch: Barbara Hutton. 








On the informal Lido people are casual on 
the question of dress during the day. 

Most of them, like these strollers 

on the Excelsior Hotel's pier, choose a 
bathing suit, the smaller the better. 
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elegance entwine. Famous for half a century, they change 
with the times; only the champagne is constant. 
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the Royal Danieli Hotel in 
Venice and the Excelsior at the Lido, 
is helped to some caviar 





At the height of a gala’s gaiety, 
with the orchestra playing 

a hot cha-cha-cha, 

a shoulder strap suddenly 

gives up the fight. 


Continued from Page 51 only a brief boat ride apart— 
which made the latter’s popularity. Before, few people 
made their way across the wide lagoon to the rather 
deserted sand bar. Goethe did, to observe with interest 
the activities of sand crabs; Byron came over in one of his 
flamboyantly athletic moods to gallop his horse up and down 
the sand. But most people ignored it; certainly the fashion- 
able world, which crowds in now, turned its well-clad back. 
In any case, no one went to Venice in the summer then. 

People first began swimming at the Lido about 1860, 
and ten years later there were 160 cabins on the beach, 
and ‘60,000 baths were taken” according to stringently 
kept records by some anonymous Venetian. 

No one is counting how many baths are taken at the 
Lido today, but the number is soaring. At least the number 
of people who sun themselves and parade on the beach is 
soaring; at resorts like the Lido, the number who actually 
bring themselves to go into the water can be rather limited. 

After all, there is so much else to do. You are no sooner 
on the beach than it is time for lunch, either in the hotel 
or at the beach itself, where there is an “American bar.” 
Specialties include scampi, sturgeon, trout and other fish 
cooked in a clever variety of ways, and many other fine, 
artful dishes. For ordinary eating there are such standards 
as salami, pizza, green noodles, minute steak, pasta. Many 
Venetians bring their food with them and picnic, often 
elaborately, in their cabins. For powerful swimmers there 
is Tédaro, a floating restaurant offshore, which can be 
reached by boat as well. Eating substantially at mid-day, 





Fishermen preoccupied with their nets drift 
down an inlet next to the “Golf Degli Alberoni,” 
the only Venetian golf course. It fills 

one end of the Lido islet. 


An exotically ornamented entrance 
of the Excelsior Palace Hotel 
frames the landing stage 

from which speedboats come and go 
between the Lido and Venice. 


a tradition as Italian as singing opera in the streets, is never 
neglected at the Lido. 
Dress is definitely on the casual side during the day; 
Italian sports clothes, short shorts and bathing suits are 
The ancient boating tradition of Venice seen everywhere. Most evenings the women wear the sort 
extends to clothing, from of simple, well-cut silks, sheaths or prints which combine 
elaborate parade costumes to the style, comfort and a generous exposure of excellent Lido 


vert hats, shoris an : ; ; 
pert hats, shorts and tans. Two nights a week the Excelsior becomes more 


blouses of these beachboys. 
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formal with one of its famous “galas,” elaborate parties 
built around such diverse themes as American Independ- 
ence Day which is held on the obvious date, the traditional 
Venetian Feast of the Redeemer, and the contest for 
“Lady Excelsior.” Late in August, Film Festival Week 
features movie stars, exhibitions of the pick of the world’s 
films, and a banquet for 1500 people. 

‘During the season—the hotel is open from the first of 
June to the end of September—about half the Excelsior’s 
400 rooms are taken by Americans. They have available 
to them all of the facilities of a first-class resort, as well as 
the dependable Mediterranean sun which day after day 
sparkles along the sand and the sea as though summer 
would last forever. 

But the Lido’s greatest attribute is of course the rickety, 
elaborate, incomparable City of Venice rising in its lacy 
glory just across the lagoon. Some of the old palaces are 
time-stained now, some of the canals are narrow and 
clammy, some visitors detect a smell of fish which dis- 
pleases them. But Venice is inexhaustible, and its richness, 
its strange beauty offer another world as alternative to the 
sunbathing and festive modernity of the beach. Between 
them a summer vacation like no other in the world can be 
woven, as the boats move continually back and forth across 
the shining lagoon. THE END 
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| he zenith of Russian ballet is 
the vast Bolshoi Theater in 
Moscow and the soul of the Bolshoi 
lives in the great ballerinas it has 
produced, Any one of their perform- 
ances is an extraordinary experience, 
but the moment that fuses all the 
complicated strands of old and 
new, of glamour and hard work, is 
when the ballerina appears after each 
act to take her curtain calls. 

She stands in the center of the 
seventy-five-foot-wide stage—as large 
as the Metropolitan—and curtsies. 
Then she runs, in that peculiar gal- 
lop toe shoes require, thirty feet to 
the far left of the stage where she 
sinks to her knees, clasps her hands 
ver her breast in a révérence and 
bows her head. Back she goes to 
the far right to repeat. the ritual. 
Dancers say that this sixty-foot 
sprint, with the constant fear of being 
caught halfway by dying applause, 
is almost as exhausting as the per- 
formance itself. 

To the spectator, this moment of 
acknowledgment, of contact be- 
tween artist and audience, is among 
his most memorable impressions of 
the Bolshoi. Etched against a massive 
curtain designed to symbolize every- 
thing that is modern Russia, stands 
the tiny, slender figure of the balle- 
rina making her bows to stage boxes 
once occupied by the Tsars and their 
consorts and now by the leaders of 
the Communist Party. Behind her, 
ilmost dwarfing her, stretches the 
red-and-gold brocade 
ven with the designs of hammers 


xpanse of 


! sickles, sheaves of wheat, and 
the recurrent letters “C.C.C.P.” Rus- 
sia) for “*U.S.S.R.” The ballerina, in 
all ber stylized, 18th Century ele- 
gance -the classic tarlatan futu, the 
satin pers, the queen’s crown on 
perhaps, or the pearls or 
her hair—accepts the ap- 

narodnaya artistka or 
People’s Artist. 


her he 
feathers 
plause as 
The strange juxtaposition of past 
persists even after the 
lights go up. Everywhere the mag- 
nificently extravagant décor—the co- 
lossal glittering chandelier, the gold 
molding, the blood-red damask—is 
that of grand theaters the world 
over. In contrast, the audience— 


and present 
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‘The World’s Greatest Ballerina 


even those in the expensive seats 
where once were beautiful women in 
ball gowns and jeweled tiaras—is 
dressed in the drab, dark clothes 
that seem almost to be a Soviet uni- 
form. Even on the opening night of 
the Bolshoi’s season, the only dis- 
tinctive clothes | saw were worn by 
the diplomatic corps. And this was 
the biggest theatrical event of the 
Soviet year. 

If you walk outside during the te- 
diously long intermission for a breath 
of air, you are immediately besieged 
by crowds hoping to buy your return 
stub at black-market prices. Some 
are there to see the celebrated balle- 
rinas ride off after the performance 
in chauffeur-driven limousines—one 
of the rare instances of personal lux- 
ury in the Soviet Union. Look up, 
and you will see the facade which 
hasn’t changed since 1825 when the 
Bolshoi was built as an Imperial the- 
ater. It looks like two Parthenons 
stacked one on the other. 

The Bolshoi, or to use its full title, 
“The Order of Lenin State Aca- 
demic Great Theater of the U.S.S.R"" 
is the most pampered and cosseted 
theater in the world. One box, at the 
left of the stage, is permanently re- 
served for top government leaders. 
The adjoining box and one immedi- 
ately overhead are held for police 
and security officials. Behind these 
boxes, rumor says, is an anteroom 
stocked with vodka and cognac, 
which are not sold in any Russian 
theater. A more concrete evidence of 
the Bolshoi’s paramount place is its 
fantastically large grant from the 
State, running into millions of ru- 
bles. It is the only theater in Russia 
that invariably plays to packed 
houses, yet it never makes a profit. 
Nearly 3000 people are on its pay- 
roll—about the number of specta- 
tors it will seat. 

The enormous expense of the Bol- 
shoi is justified and its large audi- 
ences are explained by the greatness 
of its artists; and the greatest are 
its ballerinas. Russian balletomanes 
speak with passion of Plisetskaya, 
Lepeshinskaya, Struchkova, Golov- 
kina, Tikhomirnova, Timofeyeva, 
Karelskaya, Bovt—names that mean 
little as yet to Americans—but at 


the center of the ballet world stands 
the cool, incomparable, disciplined 
person of Galina S. Ulanova. For 
twenty years the magic of her name 
has remained unchallenged. Not since 
Pavlova has any dancer so domi- 
nated the world of ballet. In Russia 
I heard even her enemies grudgingly 
admit, with an odd echo of the past 
in their phrasing, “Of course, Ula- 
nova is the tsarina of dance, but...” 

Curiously, Ulanova’s sweeping 
fame has been built largely on hear- 
say. She danced outside the Soviet 
world for the first time only a few 
years ago, in Italy, and until the 
Russians sold her film of Prokofiev’s 
Romeo and Juliet in 1956 to an 
American, about the only other mo- 
tion picture made of her was an old, 
faded Swan Lake (in sepia and 
white) which bored Soviet ambassa- 
dors showed their guests after din- 
ner. Two years ago, she appeared 
with the Bolshoi ballet in London, 
and next year she is coming to 
America. Meanwhile, despite lim- 
ited foreign appearances, her fame 
spreads—as much among those who 
haven’t seen her as among those who 
have. An artistic irony is that as her 
powers diminish her reputation be- 
comes steadily greater. “‘Even at her 
age,” a Russian said to me last win- 
ter, “‘the Bolshoi could not possibly 
go to America without Ulanova.... 
It would be unthinkable.” 

Probably less is known of Ulanova 
than of any other famous person in 
the world. Books have been written 
about her, but for the most part they 
tell nothing of the ballerina herself. 
Russians’ distaste for gossip and 
their scrupulous silence about any- 
one’s private life leave Ulanova still 
more of a mystery. Neither her fans 
nor her friends know much about 
her. She has a reputation of “keep- 
ing to herself,” of being “cold,” and 
“hard to get at.” 

I once asked a dancer who had 
been her partner on several occa- 
sions what she was like. He looked 
baffled. “‘How would I know?” he 
said. “She never spoke more than 
half a dozen words to me, and those 
were about dancing.” 

Diplomats who very occasionally 
meet her at an official party, say 


only, “She doesn’t seem like a bal- 
lerina.” At a reception a foreigner 
may whisper in your ear that the 
formidable-looking government rep- 
resentative who has just walked in 
“was Ulanova’s third husband.” | 
have been told that she has married 
five times; whether this is true I do 
not know. Estimates of her age vary 
from forty-five to forty-eight, but I 
doubt if anyone has dared ask her 
for verification or looked at her 
identity card in recent years. She is 
said to live on the banks of the Mos- 
cow River in the skyscraper that was 
built some years ago to house dis- 
tinguished artists. If this is true then 
she probably has a three-room apart- 
ment with a large kitchen-dining 
room—an exceptional amount of 
space for a Russian. It is likely that 
she also has a dacha or private house 
in the suburbs—another extraordi- 
nary privilege—but I have never met 
anyone who has been there or knows 
where it is. No one doubts, how- 
ever, that she has a million rubles in 
her bank account, for she has earned 
a steady salary of eight to twelve 
thousand rubles a month for many 
years now with an additional 4000 
rubles (400 dollars) every time she 
dances. 

Ulanova was recently awarded the 
country’s highest honor, Laureate 
of the Lenin Premium (she had al- 
ready received the Stalin Prize sev- 
eral times and been made a People’s 
Artist—the equivalent of appearing 
on the Royal Honors List in Eng- 
land, except that such a recognition 
of merit in the U.S.S.R. carries a 
cash bonus). Her laconic acceptance 
speech was typical: “I am happy 
that I live in such a time in such a 
country where art is so exceptionally 
highly valued. I live in a country 
where art belongs to the people.” 

She has a reputation abroad for 
being “aloof” and ‘“‘remote.’’ When 
Britain’s greatest ballerina, Dame 
Margot Fonteyn, once gave a party 
for Ulanova, all the guests appeared 
in formal evening dress. Ulanova 
came in an unstylish, short black 
dress, and when Fonteyn rushed up 
to kiss her hand and sink to the 
floor, Ulanova merely nodded in 
perfunctory recognition. 








1 rare und revealing portrait of twe incomparable Ulanova, star of Moscow’s Bolshoi Theater 


On stage, however, in contrast to 
the chilliness of her private person- 
ality, she is gripping, moving, even 
affectionate. The first time I saw 
Ulanova dance in Moscow the sea- 
son was almost a month old. Her 
appearance was eagerly awaited. 
Two years ago she had collapsed 
on the stage and since then the 
public has been doubly keen to see 
her, feeling that each performance 
may be her last. The Bolshoi never 
announces the cast in advance and 
keeps Ulanova’s infrequent appear- 
ances secret. Nevertheless, there are 
sometimes ways of divining. Ulanova 
now performs only the least strenu- 
ous ballets; her repertoire consists 
exclusively of Romeo and Juliet and 
a water-color version of Giselle. So 
when the first Romeo and Juliet of 
the season was given, the specially 
large crowd waiting outside to buy 
black-market tickets indicated that 
Ulanova would be the Juliet. 

As a ballet Romeo and Juliet is 
Gargantuan, with three acts, thirteen 
scenes or “pictures” as the Russians 
say, and a prologue and an epilogue 
thrown in for good measure. The ac- 
tual effect it gives is that of a pag- 
eant on an extravaganza scale. The 
choreographers have taken the high- 
lights of the Shakespeare play—all 
the scenes familiar to us since high- 
school days: the balcony scene, the 
fight between Romeo and Tybalt, 
Mercutio’s death, Friar Laurence’s 
cell, the lovers’ double death—and 
chained them together in dance form. 
These take place against contrasting 
backgrounds—the luxurious life of 
the noblemen and the cruel poverty 
of the people. 

When Ulanova first appears as the 
young Juliet, she wears a pale green, 
gossamer-thin, transparent cos- 
tume—startlingly daring for Rus- 
sia—and the inevitable “cap of 
pearls.”’ She is childish and exuber- 
ant. In the “discovery of woman- 
hood” scene, she stands in front of a 
mirror (which dimly reflects) and 
runs her hand over her breast. Then 
she hides her face in embarrassment. 
Later, she and Romeo spend the 
night together and Juliet becomes a 
woman. Ulanova dances this love 
with a spirited determination. As the 


by Faubion Bowers 


tragedy grows more complicated, 
Ulanova matures before our eyes 
and shows off her histrionics. (She 
considers herself a ‘‘dancing- 
actress.”’) She intensifies her expres- 
sions, hardens her gestures. When 
she rushes across the stage to ask 
Friar Laurence to marry her to Ro- 
meo, she is earnest and desperate. 
Of the many unforgettable pas- 
sages in this ballet, the one that lin- 
gers longest in the mind is when 
Ulanova does not dance. She lies 
asleep in the vault, and Romeo, be- 
lieving her dead, picks up her seem- 
ingly lifeless body and hoists her in 
the air in a series of classic lifts. Dur- 
ing this macabre pas de deux—or is 
it technically a pas seul?—Ulanova 
is absolutely motionless, yet she con- 
stantly exudes her celebrated magic. 
She smiles almost imperceptibly 
through her deep sleep, as if con- 
scious of her lover’s nearness, and 
the intangible quality of her pres- 
ence reaches to the topmost balcony. 
A good dancer is impossible to de- 
scribe. You can only say that Ula- 
nova dances accurately, effortlessly, 
and extremely simply but with un- 
dercurrents. She seems barely to 
touch the floor, and you have the 
feeling that if the orchestra stopped 
playing and she continued alone, 
you would still hear nothing—not 
even the tread of her feet against the 
boards of the stage. On that first 
night, I had the feeling repeatedly 
that I was watching a frail feather 
being blown lightly in the wind. Ula- 
nova is a great dancer, but far be- 
yond that she is a radiance. 
Suddenly, the performance was 
over and the curtain calls began. 
Ulanova was no longer the dancer; 
she was the private person. I saw 
then the cheerless, unsmiling, unre- 
sponsive, “cold” Ulanova following 
the routine prescribed by the Bol- 
shoi’s tradition of bows. But the re- 
lation between dancer and spectator 
had suddenly become empty. It was 
then, after her first curtain call, that 
I determined to meet this extraordi- 
nary and rather baffling artist. 
Not long after seeing Romeo and 
Juliet 1 called on a friend in the 
Ministry of Culture who had 


Continued on Page 109 
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Montmartre always has been a hangout for artists, 

and one living there now is Rolland DuBuc, 

at right. Like others, M. DuBuc supports himself mostly 
by painting tourists-in Place du Tertre. 


Pierre Labric (seated), honorary maycr 
of Montmartre, with his “cabinet.” 
Years ago he rode a bike 

down the stairs of the Eiffel Tower. 


Return to M () I 


An old Paris hand reminisces 
about his youthful forays 
into the gayest and naughliest 


part of the City of Light 


Patrons of Auberge de la Bohéme sip apéritifs 

in the Place du Tertre, a favored Montmartre pastime. 
Here similar cafés and strip-tease 

joints thrive—all one big tourist trap—close 

to the Basilica of the Sacred Heart. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 


@ At the Place de la Concorde | 
took the Nord-Sud—the north-south 
line of the Paris Métro—for Place 
Pigalle. | always had a weakness for 
this line. It connects the two worlds 
of Montmartre and Montparnasse. 
It’s cleaner, less crowded than most 
other lines; the stations have white 
bathroom tiles, and one station, 
called Franklin D. Roosevelt (with 
the accent on the last syllable, to be 
sure), has indirect lights and fancy 
showcases. Back in 1925, when | 
first rode the Nord-Sud, no one 
would have thought that a Métro 
station would be named after an 
American president. 

So now, thirty-three years later, 
revisiting the happier haunts of my 
more uninhibited youth, | was going 


MARIRE 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


north again on the Nord-Sud. There 
were the familiar old signs: ‘38 
Assis, 93 Dépout”’ (who on earth 
but a Frenchman would count peo- 
ple in a subway during the rush 
hour?), and new ones, saying “SANTE, 
SoBRIETE” (but the average French- 
man still drinks forty-three gallons 
of wine a year). 

This time I was riding in the first- 
class carriage, a luxury | couldn’t 
have afforded in my old days. (Taxis, 
needless to say, were for suckers. No 
self-respecting Montmartrois would 
ever hire one, though some unre- 
stricted noctambulants among my 
acquaintances would crawl into the 
back of a parked cab to sleep it off 
while the driver was in a bistro. That 
was some time before they put up 
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Madame Varenne-Debray lives in the 
old Moulin de la Galette, 

which has been owned by her family for 
generations. This famous inn and 


former dance hall has been painted by some 


of the finest European artists— 


Corot, Picasso, Van Gogh, Renoir. 





the SANTE, SOBRIETE signs, and it was 
far less expensive, and much more 
fun, to get drunk.) 

1 got off at the station Pigalle and 
there stood Etienne-Marcel.When I'd 
last seen him—right here—he’d been 
an underpaid ticket puncher with a 
blue cap, dozing off between trains. 
Now he was the station master. He 
was still underpaid, but he had a 
white cap, a cubbyvhole with desk 
and files and regulations and a vin- 
tage telephone. A dead cigarette 
hung out of a corner of his mouth, 
he was unshaven and smelled, as al- 
vays, of pinard. 

He didn’t recognize me right 
iy—a lot of trains and passengers 
st have come and gone during the 

| thirty-three years—but when | 


me med Yvonne, he smiled and 
ther put his hands on my shoul- 
dei S 

“Ah, -a alors, mon vieux ...” He 


cursed cheerfully. “Where have you 


A group of urchins called the Petite Poulbot 


(after an artist who painted only gamins) is given free luncheons 
every Thursday and Sunday by Montmartre restaurateurs. 
They consume quantities of wine and then march gaily about the area. 





been all these years? And where is 
your violin?” 

| told him that I was no longer 
playing the fiddle for a living, in 
Montmartre or elsewhere. 


But you still play your violin?” 
**Toujours, toujours,” \ said, and 


we broke into laughter. That bit of 


repartee had been standard operat- 
ing procedure with Yvonne. I guess 
it sounded funnier in French, espe- 
cially when she was around. Yvonne 
was Parisienne, Montmartroise, pe- 
tite and ravissante, with deep-red 
lips and deeply veiled eyes. Some 
foreigners thought she was shock- 
ing. We thought she was formidable. 

“Oh, Ja la—Yvonne,” Etienne- 
Marcel said wistfully and drew a 
sigh. No one said a word. There was 
no need for words. 

On a nearby bench a young cou- 
ple argued. He said he lived just a 
few stations away, on the Boulevard 
de la Chapelle; how about going to 


his place? She said certainly not, she 
was going home to maman who was 
waiting. The argument echoed off 
the white tiles and was interrupted 
by passionate kisses. 

Etienne-Marcel gave a shrug. 
“They always argue before they 
make up her mind. Maman is going 
to wait tonight.” 


1 took the automatic stairway up 
three stories to Place Pigalle. Mov- 
ing up, I saw the lights of Pigalle 
high above me, brighter than I re- 
membered. Behind me were two 
young American boys, students or 
soldiers on leave, looking up ex- 
pectantly. They’d heard so much 
about Pigalle from their fathers and 
older brothers who had been here in 
the two wars, and now they were go- 
ing to see it. I envied them a little. 
It’s nice to come to Pigalle for the 
first time in your life. Pigalle had 
never been a prefabricated carnival. 


















Romance and dinner are cheek to cheek in 
restaurant Le Grenier, where the patrons are encouraged 
to paint their own plates. Mural 

proverbs: “The nose is the gourmand’s compass” ; 
**you can tell good cheese from way off.” 


Rene Boiraud, baker of Place du Tertre, 
accepted the painting behind 
him in payment for an artist's bill. 








Pigalle had always been a happy im- 
provisation, a somewhat disorgan- 
ized party gone out of hand, as par- 
ties do at three in the morning when 
drinks are long and lights are low. I 
remember the street trios—accor- 
dion, drums and a tired girl—sing- 
ing Les Fraises et les Framboises and 
Mon Paris! off pitch. People would 
crowd ‘round the girl and join in the 
refrain, and afterward everybody 
would buy the sheet music from her. 
The women accordionists in the 
cafés had played their javas, one- 
two-three, one-two-three, counter- 
pointed by the organ of the merry- 
go-round and the horns of the cars. 
It had been a cheerful cacophony. 

Now there was again a lot of 
noise. Out of a jukebox came the 
“Pigalle” song. It wasn’t off pitch. 
The lights were brighter and the mu- 
sic was louder; Pigalle has gone with 
the times. On the Boulevard de 
Clichy where once the freezing, half- 





André Breton in his Montmartre 
apartment. M. Breton, poet, 

novelist and critic, is also the founder 
of Surrealism, which he 
considers a philosophy of life. 








starved sidewalk painters had 
propped up their water colors against 
the acacia trees, cars stood parked. 
Yes, Pigalle had become Big Busi- 
ness, but the two American boys 
didn’t mind. They stared with open- 
mouthed fascination at the volup- 
tuous figures of undressed girls in 
the signs above that high-class hoit« 
de nuit now called Les Naturalistes. 
They were caught by the spell of 
Pigalle, the cheerful bedlam that had 
always been its trade-mark. Some 
day they would tell their sons about 
their first night in Pigalle. 

The Métro exit is an island in 
Place Pigalle. In my days as a musi- 
cian I’d often hung around here all 
afternoon. Pigall’s Café, then the 
unofficial musicians’ exchange, was 
just across the square, and on Thurs- 
day and Friday afternoons the side- 
walk crowd would spill out over to 
the island. Men outnumbered women, 
and many were carrying instrument 





Mlle. Nicole-Dieu is the lovely half of an adagio 
team at the Moulin Rouge on Place Blanche, 

one of the better-known Montmartre night spots ; 
her costume represents a piano keyboard. 








Bearded Fred Bretonnieére is the 












cases. I used to carry my violin case 
(empty) as an advertisement: ‘‘Fid- 
dler Available. Will Take Any Job.” 
(The method had its drawback for 
double-bass and tuba players; drum- 
mers displayed their sticks, pianists 
carried scores, and a resourceful 
double-bassoon player had his reed 
stuck in his hatband and looked like 
a Tyrolean hunter.) Agents, band 
leaders and night-club proprietors 
who needed a musician in a hurry 
would always find a replacement at 
Pigall’s Café, which was located 
vithin easy walking distance of more 
han a hundred night clubs, music 

ills, Bals Musette, cafés-concerts 

d cinemas. 

Negotiations were brief, to the 
point. The fee was discussed, the 


musician got a cachet—a piece of 


paper bearing the address, date and 
fee of the temporary engagement— 
and both parties to the transaction 
adjourned for a drink. This con- 


summated the deal. 





The Métro island had been the 
special domain of the Tziganes— 
lower-class, Lower-Balkan charac- 
ters pretending to be former concert- 
masters of the Warsaw Philharmonia, 
or the favorite pupils of George 
Enescu, though actually some 
couldn’t even read music. They played 
an inexhaustible repertoire of haunt- 
ing romances, tearful rhapsodies, 
nostalgic songs and Cossack dances. 

During a short period of my mu- 
sical past—a period | seldom dis- 
cuss—I had worked as a pseudo- 
Tzigane at the Boeuf Stroganoff, 
then a clip joint on upper Rue 
Pigalle. | would circulate between 
the tables with my fiddle under my 
chin. Occasionally | would snatch a 
little caviar with the middle finger of 
my right hand while playing a tem- 
pestuous pizzicato with the left. A 
difficult trick—but worth while per- 
forming, especially when the caviar 
is fresh and unsalted. The place 

Continued on Page 88 


Le Grenier and a bawdy minstrel. 


proprietor of restaurant 


Gaby Bruyére, night-club singer and 
movie actress, writes music in 
her Moulin de la Galette apartment. 


Ruby Burke is a dancer and model. Here she poses 
for Henry-Maurice Cahours, in his Montmartre studio. 


Cahours is best known for his landscapes. 
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CALIFORNIA'S 
GOLD RUSH 
COUNTRY 


What are the ghost towns 
along the Mother Lode Highway like today ? 
And what were they like a century ago 


when men from all over the world dug for gold? 


by Wallace Stegner 


@ On January 24, 1848, James Mar- 
shall was building a sawmill for 
John Sutter on the South Fork of 
the American, fifty miles northeast 
of Sutter’s Fort in California. He 
stepped down to examine the tail- 
race and picked up a glittering flake 
that he knew at once was gold. 

There had been gold rushes be- 
fore, but never a world movement 
like the rush that followed the leak- 
ing out of Marshall’s find. The first 
report half-emptied Monterey and 
San Francisco, stranded ships crew- 
less in the harbors, and left digni- 
taries frying their own breakfast 
eggs. When the news spread, the na- 
tion and the world surged toward 
California like a tidal wave. From 
Australia, China, the Sandwich Is- 
lands, Mexico, South America, all 
the nations of Europe and all the 
states of the Union, poured streams 
of young men. Don’t let the beards 
and drawn faces of Gold Rush pic- 
tures deceive you. This was a young 
man’s movement, whether the young 
men came from Peking or Valpa- 
raiso, Vermont or Indiana, across 
the fever-haunted Isthmus of Pan- 
ama or around the Horn. 

Within ten years the Gold Rush 
proper was finished, and the fortune 
hunters who had made the years 
from 1848 to 1858 the most incredi- 
ble decade in our history had added 
half a billion dollars to the world’s 
hard money. They paid for their 
gold in hardship and suffering. Doc- 
tors who visited the mines re- 
marked that they had never seen so 
many broken-down constitutions. 
and one of the gold seckers’ first 
contributions to California was the 
thing by which a people most surely 
claims a land: a multitude of graves. 
Look through any old cemetery in 
the gold country and note not only 
the graves of children who died in 
infancy and women who died in 
childbirth but the stones which 
record the deaths of young men in 
their prime: 

George Adison, native of Eng- 

land, died July 6, 1853, aged 29 

years. 

In memory of James A. Trout- 

man of Cass Co., Ind., died Sept. 


15, 1853, aged 24 years 8 mos. 
and 5 days. 

In memory of John L. Gregg, 
formerly of Elyria, Ohio, died 
Sept. 15, 1855, in the 25th year of 
his age. 

William M. Stewart, native of 
Thom Pictou Co., Nova Scotia, 
who was drowned in Middle Fork 
of Feather River July 25, A.D. 
1862, aged 27 y’rs 8 mos. 19 days. 


Among the Sierra foothills which 
were the Golconda and sometimes 
the death of these eager young men, 
the living towns live now by other 
resources than gold—lumber, tour- 
ists, skiers, cattle, and so on. Some 
are prosperous and ‘‘modern.”’ 
Those, like Placerville, which lie 
across a main highway have taken 
on the full look of their automotive 
world, and are as ugly with their 
highway signs and service stations 
as when they were shack towns 
pitched in gravel pits and serviced 
by strings of burros. Other towns, 
forgotten by prosperity and barely 
touched by the automobile, drowse 
in a pastoral peace that is hard to 
believe amid the blare of contem- 
porary California. Still others are 
ghosts, ruins, names on a map, 
legends, as dead and as eloquent as 
the gulches still naked seventy-five 
years after the last hydraulic nozzle 
was shut off, the stream beds 
stripped to bedrock, the disjointed 
and collapsing flumes. 

Bret Harte and Mark Twain, who 
are less a memory in the gold coun- 
try than a tourist industry, have 
colored our imagining of life in the 
diggings. But Mark Twain was not 
here until the sixties, when the real 
rush was over, and Harte’s personal 
acquaintance with the mines was 
brief if not hypothetical. Still, you 
can travel the gold region now and 
visit the Bret Harte Cabin at Second 
Garrote or the Mark Twain Cabin 
on Jackass Hill, and pause for a 
dozen historical markers reporting 
real or fictional doings of one or the 
other writer, and attend the Frog 
Olympics at Angels Camp, and sleep 
in Mark Twain motels and hotel 
rooms labeled Roaring Camp. Liter- 
ature is tough, and often outlasts 
fact. Nevertheless the facts have 
their own color, and one of the facts 
is the country itself. A tour along 
Highway 49, though it will not be 
quite “seeing the elephant” as the 
forty-niners saw him, will be sure to 
instruct and certain to charm. 

The Mother Lode begins where 
Highway 49 begins, at Mariposa, 
now the principal gateway to Yosem- 
ite. It is a thriving and attractive 
foothill town, gilded with sun, cool 
with trees, presided over by a fine 
old 1854 white-clapboard courthouse. 
From Mariposa the highway leads 
northwest across the Merced and the 
Tuolumne, swings east to cross the 
deep canyon of the Stanislaus just 
below the well-preserved ghost town 
of Columbia, now a state park. 
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STAMPEDE. Word of the California strike started a 
rush from all parts of the world. Thousands besieged of- 
fices of New York shipping lines, seeking passage, which 
cost about $300, for the gold fields. Soon a fleet of clipper 
ships was sailing between New York and San Francisco. 
Fastest was the Flying Cloud, which made trip in 89 days. 





From there it turns northwestward 
again until it crosses the Mokelumne, 
once accepted as the boundary be- 
tween the Southern and the North- 
ern Mines. At Plymouth, Mother 
Lode and Mother Lode Highway 
bear north to Placerville, from which 
the lode extends northward until it 
fades out near Georgetown. The 
highway angles northwest to take in 
Coloma, another state park, dramat- 
ically sunk in its wild canyon, where 
Marshall made the first strike. From 
Coloma it passes on through Au- 
burn, Grass Valley, Nevada City, 
North San Juan, all fabulous gold 
producers in their time. It climbs to 
Downieville and finally Sierra City, 
highest of the gold camps, under 
the snowy pinnacles of the Sierra 
Buttes. A few miles east of the mag- 
nificent gap of Yuba Pass, Highway 
49 ends in a junction with U.S. 89 
linking Lake Tahoe and Mount 
Shasta. 

Strung along this route like beads 
on a string, and dangling from it by 
the loops of side and back roads, 
are the gold camps—lingering, van- 
ished, or transformed. After a cen- 
tury, listen to the echoes in their 
names: Mormon Bar, Hornitos, 
Quartzburg, Mt. Bullion (named by 
Frémont for his father-in-law, Sen- 
ator Thomas “‘old Bullion” Benton). 
Second Garrote (named for a hang- 
ing), Chinese Camp, Jamestown, 
Sonora, Rawhide, Melones (so 
called because its gold came in flakes 
like melon seeds). 

These are only a few of many, and 
they are in all stages of decomposi- 
tion or survival. Hornitos, drowsing 
around its old plaza and the well- 
preserved ruins of its Wells Fargo 
office and fandango hall, offers a 
Chinese graveyard, a stone jail with 
a lurid history, and legends of Joa- 
quin Murieta; but mostly what it 
offers is a peaceful and sleepy charm. 
Chinese Camp, once the battlefield 
of rival tongs, has been almost oblit- 
erated from its wide stony flat, and 
only scattered ailanthus trees, the 
Chinese “‘trees of heaven,” testify to 
its past. Sonora’s modern town, 
gateway to the Sonora Pass ski re- 
sorts, has almost swallowed the rel- 
ics of the Gold Rush. 

Go on, picking, choosing, stop- 
ping every few miles. Here are An- 
gels Camp, named for a man, not a 
supernatural being, and Murphys, 
as sleepy as Hornitos under its big 
locust and ailanthus trees, its most 
fascinating relic the register of the 
old Mitchler Hotel, bearing names 


as diverse as those of Ulysses S. 
Grant, Samuel L. Clemens and Black 
Bart, the stage robber. Here is San 
Andreas where on fiesta days Mex- 
ican miners dressed ten-foot crosses 
with wildflowers. The highway skirts 
it now, but it is worth a trip down 
into its sidehill streets which pre- 
serve balconied and false-fronted 
buildings iron-shuttered against fire. 

Near the boundary between North- 
ern and Southern Mines are Moke- 
lumne Hill and Jackson, flourishing 
county towns whose present pros- 
perity has nothing to do with gold; 
and Sutter Creek where the ill-fated 
John Sutter finally gave up mining 
in disgust when other miners pro- 
tested that he was using Indian 
“slaves,” and where Leland Stan- 
ford later dug a solid part of his for- 
tune out of the Lincoln Mine. The 
tipple of the Lincoln still overlooks 
Sutter Creek’s long main street, but 
what strikes a traveler about the 
town now is its flowers, its lilacs and 
flowering fruit trees, its locusts, its 
beds of poppies and daffodils. 

Go through lone, once called Bed- 
bug and later Freezeout—a town 
that was a supply point and still is, 
out in <he relatively open edge of the 
foothills. Try Amador City, which 
claims to have had the first ore- 
crushing mill in California, but whose 
buildings now are mainly empty. 
Try Drytown, which once boasted 
twenty-six saloons. The shady front 
porch of Drytown’s old store is a 
good place for a beer on a hot day. 

To the north, beyond the bottle- 
neck traffic of Placerville, where 
Highway 49 crosses U.S. 50 at the 
foot of the Placerville Grade, the 
foothills grow steeper and more 
rugged, but they are still peppered 
with camps. There are scores, less 
well known than Auburn and Co- 
loma and Grass Valley but no less 
interesting. They go by such names 
as Dutch Flat, Spanish Dry Dig- 
gings, Michigan Bluff, lowa Hill, 
Rough and Ready, French Corral, 
Gouge Eye—none of them on High- 
way 49 but all best reached by way 
of it, and some of them all but lost 
now in the encroaching woods. 

The Mother Lode Highway ex- 
tends along the foothills for 264 rich 
miles. By continuing northward on 
U.S. 89 and Alternate U.S. 40 to the 
North Fork of Feather River, and 
down its somewhat overrated can- 
yon to Oroville and Marysville, you 
can make your loop enclose almost 
every important district in the gold 
country. 








Most of the way you will drive 
through an idyl. Now that its once- 
furious camps have all but mol- 
dered back into the earth, this can 
be seen as a lovely and peaceful 
country. Buttercups grow along 
these valleys, and shooting stars 
and paintbrush spring up along the 
shoulders of the roads. Canyons 
opening eastward through the oaks 
and gray digger pine that glitters 
like metal after a shower give 
glimpses of far peaks and ridges of 
snow; westward the foothills sub- 
side in long waves into the spread of 
the great valley. It is hard to believe 
that on some of these creek banks 
miners pulled clumps of grass and 
shook gold from among their roots. 

The golden fuse that detonated a 
whole great state into existence is 
burned out. But how was it when the 
guiches swarmed with young men in 
red shirts and broad hats and Navy 
revolvers, with the blue blouses of 
Chinese and the dark faces of Mex- 
icans, Chileans, Indians? When tent 
and shanty towns mushroomed on 
every river and creek. When eager 
tenderfeet took a jammed boat to 
Stockton or Sacramento or Marys- 
ville and walked from there, or came 
exhausted and hot-eyed over a trans- 
Sierran immigrant road? How was 
it in the days when a house was a 
tent or brush shelter and a saloon 


was a tin cup and a keg under a 
tree? How was it in the raw months 
when food was salt pork or flap- 


jacks and news was rumor, when a 
shovel cost an ounce of gold and a 
desperate man would pay two 
ounces for a box of Seidlitz powders 
or fifty dollars for a look at a wom- 
an’s shoe? How was it when men 
worked all day thigh-deep in ice 
water and siept on mudbanks in the 
rain, or when they climbed with 
heavy packs through heat-struck 
guiches looking for a place where 
old came in chunks like plums and 
‘ingle pan might produce an ounce 
and a day’s work net a thousand 
dol|lars? How was it when grizzlies 
were still a terror in the mountains 
and « miner or a miner’s mule might 
be found stuck full of Miwok ar- 
rows? How was it in the incan- 
Continued on Page 68 


THE FORTY-NINERS were a profane 
and religious bunch. This painting, 
Sunday Morning in the Mine, shows a 
few of the customary activities of the 
Sabbath. It was made by Charles C. 
Nahl, who did some prospecting on the 
Yuba River before setting up as a 
painter. Most of the miners, despite 
their beards, are still in their twenties. 
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descent time before hope was 
bounded and defined and before 
men learned that for every pound of 
gold taken out they must pay even 
more in sweat and hardship and 
lonely death? 

The gentle hills show none of this 
now. But stop here and there along 
Highway 49 or its tributaries and 
sink a test hole into history, the way 
miners used to sink a shaft to bed- 
rock to prospect the pay dirt at the 
bottom. Our bedrock is 1848 and 
the two or three years immediately 
afterward; our pay dirt is the rich 
literature of personal experience left 
by those who “saw the elephant.” 


Walter Colton, the American al- 
calde of Monterey and onetime 
chaplain of the U.S.S. Congress, 
watched Monterey depopulated after 
the news of Marshall’s strike was 
corroborated. “. . . the blacksmith 
dropped his hammer, the carpenter 
his plane, the mason his trowel, the 
farmer his sickle, the baker his loaf, 
and the tapster his bottle. All were 
off for the mines, some on horses, 
some on carts, and some on crutches 
and one went on a litter.’ Colton 
himself, in October, 1848, went on a 
horse, but not for fortune. He went 
for fun, one of the first tourists to 
the gold country. 

He found the exercise of panning 
with a wooden batea or an iron pan 
unpleasantly like swinging a scythe, 
and “not having much relish for the 
bogs and mud” either, he contented 
himself at first with splitting slate 
rocks and digging out flakes of gold 
with his knife. The seventy men in 
his ravine near the Stanislaus were 
averaging an ounce a day apiece; 
these were rich diggings and the 
time was still early. He saw. a So- 
noran woman throw back in disgust 
pannings that showed only fifty 
cents or so in gold. He watched 
fascinated while other Sonorans, 
who were the only skilled and ex- 
perienced miners in the Southern 
Mines, located rich pockets in the 
clay banks, and he commented re- 
gretfully on the nearly universal 
habit of leaving profitable claims to 
go hunting for something better. 
He participated in a strike that a 
little Dutchman made, and had the 
sport of panning dirt that ran 
twenty dollars to the pan before the 
rest of the camp sniffed out the 
Dutchman’s find and exhausted it. 

The diggings were singularly free 
from crime; men were too busy to 


steal or fight, and entrepreneurs had 
not yet begun to bring in women or 
liquor. As a clergyman, Colton suf- 
fered because the Sabbath was ig- 
nored except by Mexicans who used 
it for bull-and-bear fights and fan- 
dangos. After a few weeks this earli- 
est of tourists returned to Mon- 
terey without his mules (stolen by 
Indians) but with many flakes and 
nuggets of gold for souvenirs. 


To a man poorer and more des- 
perate, one who depended for his 
very life on what the golden earth 
would give up, the mines looked 
very different. Far to the north, on 
the North Fork of Feather River, a 
boy of seventeen named P. A. Chal- 
fant arrived at Long’s Bar in Octo- 
ber, 1849. He was used up by the 
hard trip across the plains; he 
owned only a blanket, a gun and his 
ragged clothes. 

The miners on the Feather— 
mainly “webfeet” from Oregon and 
“pilgrims” from across the plains— 
were busy, surly and unhelpful, and 
Chalfant’s own wagon companions 
shortly suggested that without cap- 
ital he could hardly consider him- 
self a partner in their enterprise. So 
Chalfant went on to Bidwell’s Bar, 
scene of the first Feather River 
strike, and earned two dollars shov- 
eling gravel into a rocker. That night, 
in the first of the celebrated rains of 
the winter of 1849, he slept under a 
felled pine, awoke soaking wet in the 
morning, and stewed together the 
salt pork and pilot bread he had 
bought with his two dollars. He was 
three quarters through the mess 
when he discovered that this “best 
breakfast he ever ate” was mainly 
stewed weevils. 

All day he stood in the icy river 
panning, and got about a half pint 
of very fine gold mixed with black 
sand. Again he slept out in the rain. 
In the morning, when he was able to 
dry out his dust and blow the sand 
away, he thought he had about an 
ounce, worth sixteen dollars and a 
half at the store and enough for 
some grub and a better pan. The 
storekeeper who weighed it out ap- 
praised it at $5.75. 

Still it rained. A group of miners 
in a crowded tent let him sleep by 
their fire, and there he sat hunched 
under his one dripping blanket, his 
front steaming and his back icy and 
his teeth rattling out of his head, 
until one of those in the tent felt 
compassion and called to him think- 
ing he might be dead. The rest of 





the night he slept along the outside 
edge of the tent, where the canvas 
concentrated the fall of water di- 
rectly on him but where there was a 
comforting sense of companionship. 
In the morning, for his little remain- 
ing dust and a fifty-cent piece, they 
gave him all the flapjacks he could 
eat. That day he crept shivering back 
to his former wagon companions, 
who were feeling good enough about 
their first panning to let him stay. 

Rain and more rain, day-long and 
night-long. The dugout they started 
washed full of mud and water. They 
couldn’t work, their food ran low, 
and the acorns they tried gagged 
them. In the nearly depleted store 
they watched a miner plunk down 
$200 in dust for a hundred pounds 
of flour, and they themselves put oui 
six or seven ounces for a few days’ 
supplies. The swollen Feather Rive: 
roared past them; no wagons could 
get in over the washed-out trails. 
They worked together to build a 
weatherproof shack on high ground, 
but they wouldn’t share their grub. 

Each hoarded his treasure of 
hardtack or tar-soaked bacon until 
eventually, during a lull in the rain, 
wagons got through and they were 
able to buy flour at $1.50 a pound. 


’ The flour had been soaked; the 


storekeeper dug it out of the barrel 
with a pick; but being sour, it com- 
bined beautifully with saleratus, and 
they ate raised white bread. Cheered, 
Chalfant and his friend Michigan 
bought the sideboard of a wagon for 
an exorbitant price and built a 
rocker for some profitable mining. 
For a while their claim paid them a 
half ounce a day—four dollars a 
day apiece, not quite a fortune. 
Then it began to rain again, and it 
rained without letup for a month. 


Downstream, in the low-lying city 
of Sacramento that had sprung up 
around Sutter’s Fort, a lady named 
Sarah Royce was roused on the 
night of January 9, 1850, with word 
that the rivers were over their banks. 
The whole tent city, which had con- 
sisted of four houses when the 
Royces left the States nine months 
before and which now numbered 
10,000 people, was flooded out. The 
Royces and their little girl took 
refuge in the second story of a half- 
completed house, from which they 
were rescued six days later and taken 
by steamer to San Francisco. 

They were that rather unusual 
thing, a Forty-niner family. Their 
single wagon (for they were so eager 
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to make California that they pushed 
on from Salt Lake without com- 
panions) had just made it over the 
Sierra ahead of the snows. In San 
Francisco their first home was a 
“hotel” made mainly of canvas, 
their second a single room in an un- 
finished boardinghouse. Sarah Royce 
was one of the few “‘decent’”” women 
in that tumultuous town, yet she set- 
tled down to the job she never gave 
up: bringing civilization to the out- 
lands. Later she and her husband 
would keep store near Grass Valley, 
and there was born their son Josiah, 
destined to become a great phi- 
losopher and one of the most valu- 
able products of the 
Mines. 

Sarah Royce lived a long time in 
wagons and tents before she got a 
wooden house, but she worked with 
touching persistence for the ways of 
civilized life. She had brought books; 
she bought from a Sacramento 
church the first melodeon California 
ever saw; she hung calico partitions 
and laid scraps of carpet and made a 
parlor of part of her tent, and miners 
came a long way, gratefully, for the 
touch of life back home that she 
provided. 

One could spend a long time 
prospecting the gold-rush years in 
the Grass Valley-Nevada City area, 
which produced not only Josiah 
Royce but the actress Lotta Crab- 
tree and the mezzo-soprano who 
sang under the name of Emma 
Nevada; which sheltered for a time 
the tempestuous and rather ridicu- 
lous Lola Montez, Irish-born ex- 
mistress of the mad King Ludwig of 
Bavaria and creator of the spider 
dance (No, Lola, no!). But the cus- 
tom of the mines is to abandon what 
one has and look for something 
possibly better. Move on. 

Drop south again to the southern 
anchor of the Mother Lode, and 
follow for a while the experiences of 
Enos Christman, a printer from 
West Chester, Pa. He was twenty- 
one when he landed at San Francisco 
in February, 1850, after a trip 
around the Horn. The Pennsylvania 
acquaintances he looked up there 
were either dead or barely making 
expenses. But Enos was young and 
hopeful, and he had come to Cali- 
fornia with one burning intention: 
to make a pile and go back home 
and marry a girl named Ellen Apple. 
He took a steamer for San Joaquin 
City, beyond Stockton, and then he 
and two companions named Atkins 
and McCowan started the eighty- 


Northern 


five-mile walk to 
diggings. 

Five days of walking used up their 
feet and most of their money, but 
they actually saw gold when Christ- 
man’s first experimental panning 
netted seventy-five cents. Clearly a 
cradle would help, but boards to 
build one were priced out of sight. A 
secondhand shovel cost eight dol- 
lars, pilot bread seventy-five cents a 
pound, a small mackerel fifty cents. 

Enos’ journal and letters do not 
speak much of the beauty of the 
foothill spring. Before long he was in 
debt for supplies; his friend Aikins 
was sick, the Indians were trouble- 
some, life was full of violence. A 
posse borrowed Enos’ rifle to hunt 
Indians who had shot the legs of two 
sleeping miners full of arrows. A 
couple of days later he saw a miner 
kill a Massachusetts youth with a 
shotgun blast. 

As for gold, Enos saw little of his 
own. He heard of a man who had 
panned out $1800 in a single morn- 
ing, and saw some owned by an 
Irishman, the biggest piece weighing 


the Mariposa 


just a pound. His own claim, worked 


in partnership with two strangers, 
kept filling up with water. His friend 
McCowan had already quit the 
mines in disgust; Atkins, still sick, 
had not yet set shovel to ground. 
Christman himself was laid up with 
poison oak. 

When able to work again he hired 
out to a Michigan man at four dol- 
lars a day and found, but after a day 
of the old man’s cooking Enos 
guessed he would take five dollars a 
day and board himself. That first 
day, up to their knees in the river, 
the two of them panned out fourteen 
dollars. That was May third. Enos 
had then been in the diggings sincc 
March twenty-fourth, he was broke 
he had sold his bowie and othe: 
possessions, his gun had been dam- 
aged in the Indian hunt, and he owed 
money to a storekeeper and a dec- 
tor. A week later, the express 
brought him four letters. The price 
was two dollars a letter. Enos had 
seven dollars. He took the letters and 
went in hock for the extra dollar. He 
was beginning to be something of an 
authority on life in the mines. 

Eventually Enos left Mariposa for 
Sonora, then called Sonorian Camp, 
and there he saw the Gold Rush 
come to its full lawless climax. Saw? 
He participated. After the hanging 
of a troublemaker named Jim Hill it 
was found that the coffin had been 

Continued on Page 127 
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THE 


KLEGANT 
COLONY 


by Lucius Beebe 


At this great New York restaurant 
your Scotch grouse will have 

been properly aged. 

your roast baby pheasant 

will be the tenderest., 

your lobster cardinal—and your 
fellow diners —the richest 


@ There are a good many distinguishing as- 
pects of The Colony Restaurant which set it 
aside from even such exalted establishments as 
Henri Soulé’s Pavillon, Jack & Charlie’s 21 
and the Plaza Hotel, although it shares vari- 
ously in the attributes of all these luxury 
restaurants. 
For one thing, The Colony is the only resort 
f fashion in the record that, a good many 
irs ago, found a Madison Avenue address 
too ostentatious for its requirements and mod- 
estly assumed one around the corner in Sixty- 
first Street. Professionals in the business feel 
that only The Colony could have withstood 


the impact of what is probably the worst book- 
length institutional biography ever to plug an 
establishment that had wanted no part of it. 


Gene Cay allero recalls with a shudder that this 
now-deceased specialist in puffing restaurants 
that retained him—which The Colony em- 
phatically did not—gave the recipe for a house 
chicken specialty and did not mention chicken. 

The Colony, too, is practically unique in 
that while other fashionable restaurants gain 
prestige from their customers, several Colony 
regulars without a shred of claim to celebrity 


have achieved fame solely by occupying the 
same table at The Colony year after year. 

Another trait which has won The Colony 
the loyalty of a good many influential eustom- 
ers is the unvarying accuracy with which the 
management recalls their preferences in food, 
drink and cigars. It has been able to dupli- 
cate for an old friend a luncheon that was 
held ten years before right down to the brand 
of sherry in the green turtle and the selection 
of flowers in the centerpiece. 

Other restaurateurs—and the legend of good 
living is full of them, from Olivier of the Paris 
Ritz to Theodore Szarvars of the New York 
Ritz Carlton—have flattered prime ministers 
and tycoons by remembering details of their 
preferences. Indeed, Marco Hattem, The Col- 
ony’s legendary barkeep, prides himself on be- 
ing able to reconstruct the special dimensions 
of a patron’s fizz or swizzle a decade later. 

The Colony management, however, does 
not trust memory. Long ago it established a 
record of the tastes and favorite menus of its 
regulars. It is a card-index system, and it is 
consulted the instant a distinguished patron 
checks his hat. It isn’t as theatrical or as flatter- 
ing to the customer as having a waiter captain 
recall that three years ago there had been too 
little curry powder in his Créme Waterbury. 
But it is more reliable and, over the years, it 
has paid handsome dividends. The Colony, its 
regulars believe, is here to stay. 

The fact that The Colony in its earliest days 
took on an aura of social exclusiveness has not 
hurt the reputations of its proprietors, Gene 
Cavallero and Ernest Cerutti, as purveyors of 
fine food. Its name has always carried with it a 
cachet of upper-case grandeur and carriage- 
trade éclat. But this would not have been pos- 
sible if the management had not been dedi- 


There are those to whom The Colony 
seems most beguiling on nights during 
the Season when Opera or the Horse 
Show calls for tail coats and tiaras,and 
the reassuring plop of gibus hats in 
the foyer is background music for the 
serving of the Pheasant Souvaroff.... 
To others, there is a more fetching 
season in the sun of Madison Avenue, 
when spring is on Manhattan and 
baby lamb and new asparagus are on 
the menu; when the regulars are at 
their tables, scuffling politely with 
their crépes Colony and Entrecéte 
Diane. What more could one ask ? 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


cated to the food and wine that are the basic 
reason for The Colony’s existence. Gene Cav- 
allero has a winning way with celebrities and 
aristocrats, but it is his fanatic standards of 
quality when shopping for Nova Scotia salmon 
or white muscat grapes that have placed the 
restaurant in the firmament of the world’s fine 
eating places. 

This blue-blooded aspect has, indeed, some- 
times been a headache of major proportions 
to Cavallero. The architecture, acoustics, 
kitchen availability and even the décor of its 
main red-and-pink saloon were designed so 
that no one table was more advantageous than 
any other. Service at the end of the room far- 
thest from the Sixty-first Street foyer is identical 
with that at tables No. | and No. 2 just inside 
the door. The flowers are as fresh, the captains 
as attentive. But the word got around over 
Park Avenue’s back fences that a position well 
forward in the restaurant was infinitely to be 
preferred over those in the rear, and some- 
times on spring days it has been necessary to 
set up tables in the front lobby. 

To point up his snob approach, a New York 
society reporter spoke of the rear portion of 
The Colony as “the doghouse,” implying 
that its occupants were less aristocratic than 
those in the front of the house. It probably 
caused the management more trouble than 
anything since Prohibition, and the doghouse 
indictment spread to other restaurants, nota- 
bly “*21,”’ where for two full decades the man- 
agement had to contend with the superstition 
that the rear restaurant on the second floor 
was a social pesthouse. 

The story of a restaurant’s success is usually 
more fascinating than that of a rolling mill or 
a shoe factory because it is based on small, 
touching acts of Continued on Page 72 
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faith on the part of its sponsors—the lit- 
tle heartbreaks when a splendid homard 
a la Cardinal is neglected by a petu- 
lant patron, or a cross word is spoken 
by an influential customer on whose 


good will so much depends. The fagade 
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of maitre d’hétel must be impervious to 
anguish. 

The years during which The Colony 
emerged from the jungle night life of 
New York in the age of Prohibition were 
eloquent with heartbreak, disappoint- 
ment and sacrifice on the part of the 


three founding partners. They were also 
characterized by interludes of hilarious 
incongruity. Before it was discovered by 
the William K. Vanderbilts and Jules 
Bache, The Colony’s most munificent 
patron was Arnold Rothstein. It first 
shared the premises it occupies today at 
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the corner of Sixty-first and 
Madison with a small but dis- 
creet gambling establishment 
(upstairs) and a man who spe- 
cialized in various tranquilizers 
of a pre-Miltown age. 

The restaurant was opened 
by Joe Pani, sometime pro- 
prietor of Woodmanston Inn, 
and almost overnight became 
popular with professional gam- 
blers and gentlemen who 
wished to entertain ladies not 
their wives. The Twenties were 
the golden age of kept women 
in Manhattan, and an account 
at The Colony soon became a 
badge of successful availability 
along with Paquin gowns and 
Minerva motor cars. 

Ernest Cerutti, Pani’s maitre 
d’hétel, and his captain, Gene 
Cavallero, were on bowing 
terms with most of the town’s 
poules de luxe while the chef, 
a dedicated Alsatian named 
Alfred Hartmann, ran up su- 
perb poularde a l’estragon for 
the poules de luxe. The Colony 
was nothing you’d recognize 
today. 

But Cerutti and Cavallero 
had other ideas. Both had long 
backgrounds of more elevated 
surroundings which included 
the Savoy in London and the 
aloof Astor-owned Knicker- 
bocker Hotel in New York. 
Pani was a man of moods, 
morbid discouragement alter- 
nating with wildest optimism, 
and Cerutti, Cavallero and 
Hartmann, who by now had 
pooled their resources, waited 
for the proper moment in the 
boss’s fortunes. There came a 
day when, for a variety of 
now-forgotten provocations, 
Pani was ready to cut his own 
throat. Through an intermedi- 
ary—for they feared Pani 
would never sell out to his own 
staff—the partners asked his 
going price. It was $25,000— 
$7000 more than their com- 
bined resources. The balance 
was providentially provided by 
Sylvester Haberman, the land- 
lord, who liked Ernest and 
Gene and secretly longed for 
Vanderbilts and Otto Kahns 
where there were now Roth- 
steins and Larry Fays. 

It would be pleasant to re 
cord that overnight The Colony 
won social recognition and 
prosperity, but such was not 
the case. The ladies of the 
evening and the well-manicured 
card experts were soon dis- 
couraged by the aloof moral 
tone of the new regime and 
took their business elsewhere 











but, alas, few new customers arrived 
to fill their places. The slender re- 
sources of the partners were reduced 
to nothing and their credit became 
strained among the Danish pastry 
barons and shad-roe earls of Fulton 
Fish Market. Hartmann, in his 
kitchen, resorted to various meas- 
ures of economy known only to 
hard-pressed restaurateurs, but never 
compromised with the quality of his 
food. In later years the partners 
were glad to recall that even when 
things looked darkest they still paid 
sixty dollars a crate for their aspara- 
gus, an astronomical sum in the 
early Twenties, and that the waiters 
wore evening shirts with sleeves and 
cuffs instead of the dickies suggested 
as a measure of economy by a res- 
taurant-linen-rental firm. 

And then the wheel turned full cy- 
cle and the ivory ball paused at the 
right number for Cerutti- Hartmann- 
Cavallero & Co. 

Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt came 
for dinner. It was as simple as that. 

Today, when New York upper- 
case society names mean less than 
they did thirty-odd years ago, it is 
hard to appreciate the triumph im- 
plicit in this haughty visitation. The 
presence of this formidable lady, in a 
single evening, erased the tarnish of 
the Rothstein years. The William K. 
Vanderbilts were not only blue bloods 
beyond the wildest dreams of The 
Colony’s proprietors, they were also 
gourmets of the first chop. Their 
patronage was at once a social tri- 
umph and a gustatory victory of im- 
pressive proportions. 

Gene and Ernest made no bones 
about pointing out Mrs. V. to the 
other patrons on that auspicious 
evening. They wanted witnesses lest 
unscrupulous rivals should say it 
was all a promotional canard. Be- 
fore she gathered up her wraps to 
leave, Mrs. Vanderbilt’s presence 
was well attested by other reputable 
diners and the next day the New 
York restaurant world buzzed. 

The management’s efforts today 
are dedicated strictly to the perfec- 
tion of its chicken Marengo, but it 
has never failed to be gratified by the 
arrival of Doris Duke or Mrs. Mer- 
riweather Post; and Gene has come 
to regard the food and the customers 
in a manner complementary to each 
other, as if Col. Serge Obolensky 
were somehow an ingredient of the 
chocolate soufflé and vice versa. 

Once approved by the impeccable 
William K. Vanderbilts—who main- 
tained their status as first family of 
The Colony for many years and, un- 
til Mr. Vanderbilt’s death in the 
Thirties, were a fixture to the right of 
the entrance—names arrived to re- 
joice the heart alike of Cavallero and 
New York’s society paragraphers: 


Reginald Vanderbilt, Tommy Hitch- 
cock, Lord Northcliff, Jules Bache, 
Mrs. Edward Hutton, the Angier Bid- 
dle Dukes, Alfred Hitchcock, the Duke 
of Marlborough, the Winston Guests, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Clara Bell Walsh and 
the Grover Loenings. With the passing 
years these primal grandees were to 
give place to a generation of perhaps 
less formidable Newport and South- 


ampton names, but the turnover has 
always been of well-upholstered back- 
ground and good breeding. 

Inevitably time left its traces on the 
economy of The Colony. In 1927 the 
great Alfred Hartmann sold his share 
in the partnership to Ernest and Gene 
and returned to his native Alsace, a 





to be personally exploited and there- 
after Gene insisted that the chef de 
cuisine remain comparatively anony- 
mous. For many years the headwaiter 
had been a tall, sad, gentle-mannered 
Italian named George Fiorentino with 
something of the air of an extremely 
well-bred undertaker, and when death 


tolerably wealthy man. He was the only _ struck the original partnership, Gene 
chef in the long history of the restaurant was ready to admit him to the firm. 
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» world over... 


Women Reduce 


inches with 


+ Relax-A-cizor 


* NO DIET. NO WEIGHT-LOSS. 


Smart women the world over have discovered 
an easier, quicker way to reduce inches. It’s Relax- 
A-cizor. This is the ome new way that does not 
depend upon diet and weight-loss for results 

Don't confuse Relax-A-cizor with “systems” 
and “methods: Relax-A-cizor reduces the size of 
your hips, waist, abdomen, arms and legs with NO 
DIET. Other “plans” include weight-loss through 
reduction of caloric intake (diet). 

Relax-A-cizor reduces inches ...almost 
magically...while you rest luxuriously, It requires 
no effort...never makes you feel tired. Wonderfully 
relaxing. 

More than 200,000 women, the wide-world- 
over, own Relax-A-cizors. Relax-A-cizor is first 
because it alone reduces size with NO DIET! 

IF you must diet to reduce weight, Relax- 
A-cizor will greatly increase your reduction in size. 
It tones, tightens and firms the muscles that shape 
your figure. 

Yes, Relax-A-cizor is the completely different 
way. It is NOT a vibrating couch. It is NOT heat. 
It is NOT massage. It IS, instead, a wonderfully 
relaxing kind of NO-EFFORT reducing exercise that 
whisks away the inches while you rest at home. 
MADEMOISELLE magazine says: “It still amazes us, 
after three years of familiarity with this cheerfully 
automatic body exerciser, that so very much can be 
accomplished in so little time and with no activity 
on our part...Once bought it is the least expensive 
—as well as the easiest way we know to maintain a 
beautifully revised set of proportions?’ 


SUCH WONDERFUL RESULTS: ‘3 inches removed 
from both waist and hips.’ Mrs. G. D.; “Dress size 
was 18, now 14° Mrs. E.H.; “Reduced waist size 
5” in 6 weeks: Mrs. J. D.G. 


Mail coupon for FREE illustrated informa- 
tion and beauty advice from famous magazines. 


TELEPHONE TODAY 
New York MU 8-4690; Philadelphia LO 4-2566; Boston 
KE 6-3030; Detroit WO 3-3311; Chicago ST 2-5680; San 
Francisco SU 1-2682; Los Angeles OL 5-8000; San Antoni 
CA 6-4086; Seattle MA 3-7690; Caracas, Venezuela 71 79 14; 
Panama R. de P. 3-1899 


Representatives in most cities and rural areas 
c———- FREE—MAIL TODAY-~—-——1 
| elacizor Dep. HO-1 

Los Angeles, Calif., 980 N. La Cienega 
| New York City, 711 Fifth Avenue 
| Chicago, Ill., Suite 800, 17 N. State St. 
Toronto, Ontario, Suite 316, $7 Bloor St. West 
| Please send in PLAIN envelope FREE information about 
| reducing size of waist, hips, thighs, abdomen. No cost 
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Ernest Cerutti died en route to It- 
aly for his annual vacation aboard 
the Rex in 1937, and the New York 
newspapers recorded the event in 
terms of national importance. By 
then The Colony was, with the pos- 
sible exception of Jack & Charlie’s 
21, the city’s most celebrated restau- 
rant, and its affairs were news of the 
first order. Cerutti left an estate of 
approximately half a million dollars, 
which may be taken as an index of 
the financial status of the partner- 
ship. Two years later George Fioren- 
tino became Gene’s partner and he 
has remained part of the firm, to 
everyone’s satisfaction, to this day. 
George has at his command a sort 
of grand bedside manner. 

His presence is both soothing and 
reassuring and customers with the 
shakes credit at least fifty per cent of 
their recovery from the night before 
to a few minutes spent in conversa- 
tion with him. The other fifty per 
cent of course goes to the medicinal 
arrangements of Marco Hattem at 
the bar. 

The Colony early became a favor- 
ite with O. O. McIntyre, a wide-eyed 
country boy from Gallipolis, Ohio, 
the author of the most widely syndi- 
cated New York column ever to be 
written. McIntyre, who drank noth- 
ing but ate well, indulged an in- 
satiable craving for Sulka cravats 
and bathrobes and arrived in a sky- 
blue Rolls-Royce town car that, sec- 
ond only to the basketwork Rolls of 
Mayor James J. Walker, was the 
best-known motor in the streets of 
New York. His column brought The 
Colony and its patrons home to peo- 
ple who would never go there, and 
ultimately dog wagons and obscure 
saloons called “The Colony” began 
appearing all over rural America. 

The love affair between Mayor 
Walker and The Colony became na- 
tional news when the mayor changed 
the direction of traffic from east-west 
to west-east in the Sixty-first Street 
block between Madison and Park. 


In the this reversal of the city’s 
established traffic pattern made The 
Colony more accessible to the may- 


or’s block-long Rolls-Royce, and the 
whim tickled a town which admired 
Walker more than it did those who 
eventually accomplished his ruin. 
After Jimmy Walker’s departure 
from office, Sixty-first Street re- 
verted to east-west traffic, as the po- 
lice department originally intended. 

Due to the ingenuity of The Col- 
ony management and the ambassa- 
dorial assurance of Cavallero in mo- 
ments of crisis, contretemps were in- 
frequent during Prohibition at the 
corner at Sixty-first and Park. For 
one thing, Marco Hattem, even in 
these primeval times The Colony 
bartender, kept the larger part of his 
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stock in the freight elevator which 
served other parts of the building, 
and at the slightest alarm the Louis 
Roederer ’16 and Gordon’s gin soared 
majestically into upper regions where 
they might be overlooked by revenuers. 
The Colony was seldom molested and 
never seriously discommoded. 


Marco Hattem, one of the few staff , 


members who remember the days of 


the old Madison Avenue address and 
the gamblers, is celebrated for at least 
one departure from the conventional 
mixing ritual of bartenders: he shakes 
a Martini. “This talk about how a 
Martini should be stirred for fear of 
bruising the vermouth is for the birds,” 
says the genial Marco, who is Turkish 
and a man of greater cultural back- 
ground than you might suspect. ““What 





the Martini needs, vermouth and all, 
is a good beating up, like this.”” Where- 
upon he gives his shaker a tremendous 
workout and the drink comes out into 
the glass as clear as one of the Van 
Cleef & Arpels diamonds in The Col- 
ony’s lobby display. 

“The extra-dry Martini is for the 
birds, too,” says Marco, “although I 
get a great many demands for them on 














The threads of lingering goodbyes between ship and 
shore are broken. Save for muted surf, the beach 

is once more still. And the ship, your ship, sails 

its deepwater course to another Pacific paradise... 


Your Matson Cruise... 


one of life’s great adventures ! 


It begins amid a riot of serpentine, laughter and music in San Francisco or Los Angeles. It takes 
you out to a golden horizon, and another, and another until you reach Hawaii. Or the down-under 
countries of New Zealand and Australia. And Tahiti, Fiji, Samoa. 


Your Matson vacation will be tailored exactly as you wish. It may last a week, a month or longer, 
no matter. The memories of new friends and gay, wonderful moments will last a lifetime. 


Hawaiian Weekly Sailings. Each week the Lurline 
or Matsonia sails between San Francisco or Los An- 
geles and Hawaii. Fares for this world-famed 442 day 
trip to the land of luaus, leis and “Alohas” begin at 
only $145. And that includes transportation, food, 
service and fun. A thrifty round-trip doubles the fun 
for as little as $260. Or choose from a wide selection 
of Matson all-expense two and three week vacation 
tours — for as low as $312.50 you can enjoy a round 
trip via Matson, 3 enchanting days in Hawaii at a 
glamorous Matson Waikiki Hotel, plus an exciting tour 
to points of interest on the Island. 


New Zealand -Australia via the South Seas. The 
Mariposa or Monterey sails every 3 weeks from Cali- 
fornia on this yacht-like round-trip voyage calling at 
Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa and Ha- 
waii. All rooms with private bath. Gyro-stabilizers for 
your cruising comfort. As little as $505 to New Zea- 
land, $575 to Australia with comparably low fares to 
or between any of the ports. Reduced rates, too, for 
round-trip sea or sea/air itineraries. Time short? Busi- 
ness pressing? Sail Matson one way, fly the other...or 
stop off anywhere along the route. You can also plan 
unlimited itineraries via Matson to New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, thence round-the-Pacific or round-the-world. 


The famous Matson white fleet. Matson ships are 
modern, superbly-decorated and completely air-condi- 
tioned. Every detail is designed for your cruising pleas- 
ure. Decks are wide, sun-swept; with an inviting pool, 
complimentary deck chairs and room aplenty for 
sports. Each ship has delightful public rooms for danc- 





MATSON LINES - 


ing, cards, reading, chatting and movies. There is an 
intimate bar, a beauty salon, a well-stocked shop, play 
areas for children, too. 


One Class — First Class. Main Deck to Promenade, 
dining room to pool, the ship is yours to roam at will, 
for First Class is the only class aboard Matson. Your 
stateroom is a delightful sitting room by day, a restful 
bedroom at night, air-conditioned to the temperature 
you select. 


Unforgettable cuisine and service. You'll never 
forget the savor of Aylesbury Duckling or Pacific 
Waters Mahimahi, samples of cuisine so varied and 
delightfully prepared that dining becomes an eagerly 
awaited event each cruise day. And to add to this pam- 
pered leisure — famed Matson service, flawlessly aiten- 
tive, ever-present. 


Entertainment for everyone. Each merning your 
shipboard newspaper announces the day’s entertain- 
ment: sports tournaments, costume balls, or cham- 
pagne parties and talent contests — for all who want a 
full, fun-packed program. Each moment is yours to 
live as you please...in informal comfort or quiet 
relaxation. 


Now is the time! See your Travel Agent today for 
a Matson Vacation planned to your exact time, budget 
and dreams. He can make sure every moment of your 
trip is carefree, uncluttered by details of transporta- 
tion, hotel and tour scheduling. He will arrange time 
payment terms, too, if you wish. You'll find. an ex- 
perienced Travel Agent listed under “Travel” in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


THE SMART WAY TO HAWAII AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


S.S. MARIPOSA + S.S. LURLINE + S.S. MATSONIA + S.S. MONTEREY 
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account of they are a cult right now. 
Three or four to one is a gentleman’s 
Martini, but | have to make them to 
order.” 

Two of the Colony’s most enthusi- 
astic and recurrent patrons for whom 
Gene has a warm place in his heart— 
no matter how their social stock may 
have skidded elsewhere—are the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor. 


Like the society columnist’s trouble- 
some reference to The Colony’s “‘dog- 
house,” the Duke was to have a marked 
effect upon the conduct of the res- 
taurant. Once when he was having a 
luncheon cocktail with Robert Young 
in the front bar, the captain announced 
that the Duchess was served in the 
formal restaurant. The Duke asked 
Gene if, as a special favor, his guests 


couldn’t lunch where they were. “It’s 
so cheerful out here and we don’t get 
stared at so much as in your grand 
salon,” hetold Cavallero. The innovation 
created an immense vogue for ordering 
lunch at the tiny cocktail tables in the bar 
which was an inconvenience to every- 
one until the next season when Gene 
had the cocktail lounge redecorated, 
with larger tables. After that the service 


of meals there, luncheon especially 
became part of The Colony routine 

Between them, Gene and the 
kitchen card index can throw a good 
deal of light on the character of a 
number of notables if you subscribe 
to the hypothesis that the food on a 
man’s plate is as reliable a key to his 
personality as the books on his 
shelves. 

Bernard Gimbel, for example, has 
the taste of a merchant prince for 
roast Scotch grouse, rare, white hot 
and well hung though possibly not 
to the point decreed by Professor 
Mahaffey of Dublin that game. is 
ready to serve only it falls 
away from its own legs when hung 
in the woodshed. Mrs. 
Donahue, 


when 


James P. 
reportedly the richest 
woman in the world, often orders se- 
lected baby pheasant roasted and 
served grandmere. Lobster-claw salad 
with an intricate special dressing of 
her own devising which she mixes at 
table is the whim of Mrs. George | 
Harris, while Aristotle Onassis pre- 
fers spaghetti and his favorite Greek 
bread to all the foie gras ever shipped 
from Strasbourg. The Duchess of 
Windsor runs true to racing form 
with a nice preference for caviar, 
partridge and terrapin, and Joan 
Crawford “Crawford 
Special”’ salad of spinach leaves with 
chopped-bacon dressing. Elsa Max- 
well, and the staff will make book on 
her ordering it, is passionately ad- 
dicted to well-browned lamb hash. 
A long-familiar face that is spe- 
cially missed is that of the late Mi- 
chael Arlen, and Gene is fond of 


insists on a 


quoting the gustatory philosophy of 
the Armenian gentleman who. made 
literary history in the Twenties as au- 


thor of The Green Hat: “My tre- 
quirements are modest; all I want is 
the best of everything and there is so 
little of that.” 

A Colony regular, a generous part 
of whose fame derives from having , 
held down Table No. 21 so long that 
the memory of living man runneth 
not to the contrary, is Miss Beth 
Leary, a close friend of the late Mrs. 
James Farley. Miss Leary lives at thc 
St. Regis, blocks removed 
from The Colony, and is a passion- 
ate bridge player. Often when games 
in her St. Regis apartment become 
of stirring proportions she telephones 
Gene and has dinner sent down with 
a couple of waiters in a taxi, a prac- 
tice which it may reliably be re- 
ported meets with no great favor 
from Pierre Bultinck, the St. Regis’ 
managing director who maintains a 
superb kitchen of his own. 

Not all Gene’s customers, even in 
the post-Rothstein era, were of im- 
peccable reputation. There was Ivar 
Kreuger, the Swedish match king, 
the collapse of whose European firm 
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of Kreuger & Toll and his own sui- 
cide involved hundreds of millions 
of dollars and the reputations of 
American financiers. And Richard 
Lamarr, known as “The Wolf of 
Wall Street,” without whose pres- 
ence Gene felt his business could get 
along tolerably well. There was the 
mysterious Albert Lowenstein, the 
Belgian industrialist, whose empire 
collapsed almost as disastrously as 
that of Kreuger, and who leaped 
from an airplane over the English 
Channel to become another of the 
more spectacular suicides of the gen- 
eration. At least two Colony cus- 
tomers, the late Russell Ryder who 
was convicted of stock swindles, and 
Frank Costello, the central figure in 
a congressional investigation of gam- 
bling, have gone to jail, almost di- 
rectly from their tables at The Col- 
ony. But if Gene is happy to draw 
the veil over these lapses from cus- 
tomer decorum, the staff at least re- 
calls Ryder as the best tipper in the 
history of the house. He regularly 
gave each of the four waiters as- 





signed to his table $100 at the con- 
clusion of luncheon or dinner and 
sometimes sent cash remembrances 
out to the kitchen staff as well. 
Lamarr, whatever his reputation 
in the marts of money, endeared 
himself in Sixty-first Street when, 
as reward for the apparently satis- 
factory service of a dinner for six, he 
distributed $500 to the captain on 
duty, $1000 to the waiters and an- 
other $1000 to the musicians. 
Mayor Walker, on the other hand, 
while invariably short of cash money, 
is remembered by the staff with af- 
fection for his cheery ways and un- 
failing courtesy rather than any 
great largess. “He gave beautiful 
parties.”” Gene recalls. ““The nicest 
was a dinner for twenty the night he 
was elected mayor. Of course, I 
really was giving it although I didn’t 
realize it at the time. The books still 
show he owes $5000, but that’s all 
Bollinger under the dam now.” 
Through wars, depressions and 
the inevitable tides of change th. 
Continued on Page 10; 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


BON-VOYAGE SUGGESTIONS 
Q. “Any suggestions for unusual bon-voyage gifts? How should the gift be 
addressed to reach the passenger at departing ship or plane ?” 


@ If you want your going-away friend to remain a friend, for- 
‘unusual” in a bon-voyage gift. Travelers today do 


By Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


C. L., Dallas, Texas 








considerable planning in the what-to-take and what-to-leave 
department. Taking only essentials is absolutely necessary if 
travel is by plane, and even those who cross by ship are apt to 
be dismayed when faced with weighty, bulky or perishable 
items that arrive at the last minute. If you must send an ambi- 
tious gift, send it to the traveler's home so that he can decide 
beforehand whether to take or leave the gift. 

The least complicated, but much appreciated, bon-voyage 
wish is a telegram, letter or card. If your friend is crossing 
by ship, the address should include his name, class of travel, 
name of ship, steamship line, sailing, pier number (obtainable 
from a travel agent or the line), port city and state. If he’s flying 
include his name, air line, flight number, date and (if possible) 
hour of departure, airport, city and state. 

A bottle of champagne is an excellent gift for a ship traveler. 
Arrange through his travel agent, or an office of the ship’s 
line, to have the champagne served from the ship’s “cellar” 
in his stateroom or at dinner on any night of the crossing. 
Five dollars is average cost per bottle. 

Flowers are fine for ship passengers. Practically all florists can 
have flowers sent to the ship by wire; if given enough time, they 
can air-mail the request and enclose your card. Plane pas- 
sengers will not welcome a great beribboned basket of flowers 
at the runway, but a woman traveling by plane will appreciate 
a small corsage delivered on the day before take-oif. 

Compact and useful items include currency converters, 
travel soap, stretch or folding slippers, a leather passport case 
or large billfold that will hold outsize foreign currencies, a 
small traveling alarm clock of the pocket or folding-case type, 
a ball-point pen (leakproof in flight). 
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New 6-ply NYLON tire 
SAFER AT 
HIGHER SPEEDS 





j 


EXTREME SPEED HOUR-AFTER-HOUR causes “standing waves” in an ordi- NO DISTORTION EVEN AT 110 MPH! Test photo (above) proves new 
nary tire (above). This distortion beats them up, often tears them to pieces. Silvertown 125 rides steady, shrugs off the thudding impact, heat and flexing of 
That’s why B.F.Goodrich — after testing hundreds of different cord angles, high-speed driving. B.F.Goodrich licked distortion by using special high-speed 
cord fabrics, treads—designed a tubeless, nylon-cord tire for open-road drivers! construction and 6 plies of nylon, instead of the usual 4 





DRIVING WAS MEANT TO BE FUN! GET A SET OF SILVERTOWN 125s 
SOON AND STOP WORRYING ABOUT YOUR TIRES! 


See the B. F. Goodrich dealer in your neighborhood. He’ s listed in the Yellow Pages. B.F. Goodrich Tire Company, A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company. 


B.E tS O Oo | rich Silvertown 125 sissies 
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Thunderbird—the most wanted, most admired car in America 


Another first from Ford —the incomparably exciting 


new Thunderbird Convertible! 





Two magnificent engines—the standard 300-hp and 
the new, optional 375-hp—make this the greatest performer 


you've ever handled—bar none! 


You'v« driven this new 4-passenger 
Thunderbird convertible many times 
—in \ dreams. 

Now i\’s really here—and, as you 


can see, eral light-vears ahead of 


anything «lse on the road. 


F< rw he 


u take this compact jewel 
of a car and power it with Thunderbird’s 
magnificent 300-horsepower V-8 engine, 
you get brilliant performance, of course. 
Power it with Thunderbird’s new 375- 
horsepower V-8 and you get performance 
that’s nothing short of spectacular. 


Acceleration? Merely wonderful. Hills? 


AMERICANS MOST 


What hills? Curves? You'll take ’em like 
a dream! And, by any standards, the new 
T-bird is eminently safer in design, in 
build, in action. Practical, too. You can 
glide this 4-passenger beauty into places 
the big cars have to pass up. 

All this—and more—for four fortunate 
people, who can share the Thunderbird 
thrills in deep, individually contoured, 


lap-of-luxury seats. 


To get the details—particularly about 


Thunderbird’s price, which is far below 


that of other luxury cars—see your Ford 
Dealer soon. 
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Thunderbird’s new hide-away soft top is tastefully 
color-keyed, disappears completely into the spacious 
trunk. Top down, the distinctively sculptured rear deck 
is perfectly flush with the rear seats, forming one 
smooth, uninterrupted line of Thunderbird beauty! 





Every Ford has SAFETY GLASS in every window 


INDIVIDUAL CAR 






















THE ANTIC ARTS 


The Abundant 


by Kenneth Tynan 


Her joyous womanliness 
has carried her through all 


flops and scandals 


@ “What can you say about me?” she said. 
“I’m an actress. I have children. Every- 
thing else about me is dull.” 

I was drinking tea with Ingrid Bergman 
at Elstree Studios near London, where she 
was making a picture called The Inn of the 
Sixth Happiness. The heroine is an English- 
woman who, a quarter of a century ago, 
went to China as a missionary and ended 
up, after suffering agonies at the hands of 
bandits and invading Japanese, by adopting 
more than a hundred children. An ordi- 
nary, everyday Bergman role; the kind that 
is sent to lier as a matter of course, in view 
of her reputation as the celluloid Lilith and 
the most poignant and indomitable sufferer 
in the English-speaking cinema. 

The earth-mother continued: “I’ve never 
been analyzed, I don’t go to an astrologer 
and I’m not a Communist. Most of my 
friends are liberals. I guess they like some- 
thing that moves a little bit forward. But 
me, I don’t even read the papers.” 

She was dressed, for suffering purposes, 
in a blue coolie smock and black slacks. She 
got up to play a scene, looking like a beau- 
tiful, businesslike trained nurse and wear- 
ing, as always, less make-up than most 
women wake up with. With Mark Robson, 
the director, she put on her serious face, the 
brows shrewdly furrowed, the lips pursed 
and pinched beneath that surprise of a nose, 
jutting out like a venturesome bowsprit. It 
is at such moments that she looks most like 
Garbo, especially in profile, except that this 
is an outdoor Garbo whom one can imag- 
ine paddling north in a kayak after seals. 

The scene over, we went on talking. “I’ve 
no hobbies even,”’ she said, and then her 
face creased into a wide, commiserating, 
comradely grin. “But there’s one thing 
about me that nobody knows. I used to 


Miss Bergman 


play Ping-pong.” She went to change 
costumes. 

‘Dignity,’ said Mark Robson in my ear. 
“That's what she’s got. Earth and dignity. 
You can cover her up to here in mud, she’s 
still dignified.” 

A dull, dignified, uninformed Ping- 
pong player: what could be less seductive? 
“But I'll tell you one thing,” an electrician 
told me as I was leaving. “‘There’s not a 
man here who wouldn’t marry her on the 
spot. Just for the cooking, if necessary. And 
I don’t even know whether she can cook.” 


When all is said and done, these Swedes 
have a hold on us. And not only these 
Swedes, but these Slavs and Teutons as 
well. In Britain and America, we are con- 
stantly falling on our knees before actresses 
who speak in the accents of Mittel-europa 
or Scandinavia. There was Bergner, the 
lyrical jerboa of old Vienna, and there was 
Dietrich, ambiguous and androgynous to 
the last sequin; and the chronicles of the 
London stage are punctuated with cries of 
joy over long-forgotten soubrettes with 
names like Marta Kling, Svenda Stellmar 
or Ljuba van Strusi. Above all, there was 
that memorable decade during which the 
Garbo talked to us, smiling a heart smile 
of sexual complicity, with her lips drawn 
back as if bobbing for apples, sending mes- 
sages of sympathy which seeped through the 
dull, barrel-scraping scripts that were writ- 
ten for her like code messages borne through 
enemy lines. Who on the screen ever kissed 
so thirstily, cupping her man’s head in both 
hands and seeming almost to drink from it? 
The Garbo was a star in Stockholm by the 
end of 1924. Fifteen years later her light 
began to wane, and out of the same city 
came the Bergman, her successor as Holly- 
wood’s top Swede. 

Since then Bergman has made twenty 
films and won two Academy Awards, but 
the story she has really been telling is her 
own; her fullest performance has been as 
herself, the heroine of a sad, sincere novel- 


ette written in disapproving headlines. It isa 
good part, good and complicated : for Berg- 
man is the average sensual woman, jolly and 
stubborn and candid, whose life has little in 
common with the nuns and saints and pa- 


tient wives she has played on the screen. 

Hollywood made her a symbol of 
scrubbed, idealized, feminine wholesome- 
ness, and she bore the child of a man to 
whom she was not married. Five and a half 
million American clubwomen at once voted 
to boycott her films—a magnificent tribute 
to the potency of myth, since what horrified 
these worried ladies was not that such 
things happened, but that they should hap- 
pen to the heroine of The Bells of St. Mary's. 

It must be admitted that Bergman con- 
tributed to the sanctified image of herself 
that was popularly peddled. She formed a 
habit of playing Saint Joan, first on Broad- 
way in Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of Lor- 
raine, then on the screen in the disastrous 
Joan of Arc, and more recently in the 
Honegger-Claudel oratorio Joan at the 
Stake. In 1949, when she sloped off with 
Roberto Rossellini, it was not really Berg- 
man whom the outraged clubwomen were 
condemning: it was conduct unbecoming 
the Maid of Orleans. 

The consequences have been remarkable: 
temporary eclipse, followed by a triumphant 
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return to the top of her profession. 
That is why her story is better than a 
film. The movies would have de- 
manded what are known as “com- 
pensating moral values,’ and she 
would probably have ended scourg- 
ing herself in a nunnery. Life is less 
punitive; and life, to the full, is what 
Bergman lives. 

She violates one’s usual concep- 
tion of what a Swede ought to be. 
Or at least she violates mine, ac- 
cording to which Swedes are re- 
served on the surface but explosive 
beneath it; they alternate between 
fits of depression and fits of aban- 
don, during which they remove their 
clothes and leap around midsummer 
bonfires; they are pacifists, Social- 
ists, alcoholics and hikers; they 
swim nude and tend to commit sui- 
cide during the long winters. In this 
galére Bergman is something of a 
sport. This may be because she is 
only half a Swede. She was born 
forty-one years ago in Stockholm, 
the only daughter of a middle-aged, 
middle-class weekday photographer 
and Sunday painter with a German 
wife eighteen years his junior. From 
her mother’s side of the family 
Bergman came by a quality rare in 
the withdrawn, spasmodic Swedes: 
a cozy conviviality for which the 
German language has the right 
word. Bergman is gemiitlich. 

Her father, a rambling, tall, un- 
tidy man who died of cancer when 
she was twelve, adored her and made 
her dress up to be photographed at 
the least provocation, with the result 
that a complete picture record of her 
childhood exists, featuring some 
weird costumes and props, includ- 
ing meerschaum pipes. The family 
organizer and keeper of accounts 
was her mother, of whom Bergman’s 
memory is shadowy, for she died in 
her daughter’s third year. An aunt 
took on the job of bringing up 
Bergman; then she, too, died, and 
when cancer buried her father, 
Bergman went to live with his 
brother’s family, who were starkly 
religious and morally opposed to 
her already nascent theatrical am- 
bitions. She was twelve years old, an 
orphan, and living as a stranger 
amid a family who implicitly disap- 
proved of her temperament. You 
might guess that such a child would 
have a strong and urgent appetite 
for love; also that she might seek it 
in the comforting image of the 
father she idolized. 

She went to school at a reputable 
Stockholm lyceum until she was 
fifteen, when she wrote, directed and 
starred in a play which was seen by 
the director of the Royal Dramatic 
Theatre School. He invited her to 
join his classes, which she did: “a 
tall, stuttering creature,” as she de- 
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scribes herself then, with no tech- 
nical acting skills but already some- 
thing much more marketable, the 
deep, radiant stare that says, quite 
openly: “I need you.” Actresses 
who possess this flattering attribute, 
and physical beauty to boot, need 
never worry about starving; for this 
is what is meant, nine times out of 
ten, by swooning phrases such as 
“the indefinable magic of star qual- 
ity.” For most male critics, star 
quality means the ability to look as 
if you cannot exist without the man 
you are looking at; Bergman had it, 
and has never lost it. 

In her late teens she went into 
films, of which she made eleven in 
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two years, culminating in /nter- 
mezzo, which spread her name to 
Hollywood. By now she had married 
Peter Lindstrom, a brain surgeon 
ten years her senior, and a believer 
in life as a precise and ordered ex- 
perience. He was also, it seems, 
something of a self-punisher; as 
Bergman puts it, “if we went on a 
walking tour, Peter would carry 
rocks in his knapsack.” 

Their daughter Pia was born in 
1938. A year later David Selznick 
made rich signals in her direction, 
and Bergman left for Hollywood to 
play opposite Leslie Howard in the 
Englished remake of Intermezzo. 
From that initial break, she now 
believes, her marriage never really 
recovered. 

Her arrival on the coast was fa- 
mously inauspicious. Mr. Selznick 
was held up at the studio, and his 
wife Irene acted as a one-woman re- 
ception committee to Bergman and 
her two small suitcases. For several 
hours and in some detail Mrs. Selz- 
nick humanely lectured her be- 
wildered guest on life in the snake 
pit and the perils, both artistic and 
personal, attendant on overnight 
fame. Mr. Selznick came home 
late and went straight to the 
kitchen, whither he summoned his 
new import. Between mouthfuls of 
hash he outlined his plans for her. 

Her name, of course, was unspeak- 
able and would have to be changed. 
The voice was too deep, but that 
could easily be fixed; the eyebrows 
were too thick ; and something would 
have to be done about those teeth. 
Bergman was calm and monumen- 
tally staunch. “This is what you 
bought,” she said, indicating her- 
self, “‘and this is what you’re stuck 
with.”” She refused to be retouched, 
and was not. 

Her ten years in Hollywood, be- 
fore the Great Rift, made her a 
household name but not really a 
great actress. She appeared in sev- 
eral respectable and well-intentioned 
pictures, such as For Whom the Bell 
Tolls and Spellbound, and she made 
a classic of light entertainment called 
Casablanca. But where Dietrich had 
von Sternberg, and Garbo Mauritz 
Stiller, Bergman had nobody to 
shape and guide her early career. To 
be in love with, or at least hypnotized 
by, an egotistical intellectual is al- 
most a prerequisite for greatness 
among Continental actresses. Berg- 
man did not find hers until she was 
past thirty. It should have happened 
ten years earlier, though it is possible 
that the “big ego,” to which she 
readily admits, would have chafed 
even then at the idea of being domi- 
nated. For a woman who has played 
sO many passive, suffering roles, 

Continued on Page 82 
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Continued from Page 80 
Bergman has a startlingly tough and 
resilient personality. 

But she had qualities as rare now 
on the American screen as they were 
then: a gallantry, a candor, a com- 
passion, and a kind of muscular 
warmth. Her glamour was open-air 
glamour. She had the rare gift of 
being able to play either princess or 
peasant: to realize how rare the gift 
is, try to match it in the younger 
actresses of today. One can imagine 
her as a long-lost Romanov in a 
film about the Tsars, and equally as 
a lovely, flaxen-haired Communist 
sniper with a dozen notches on her 
rifle. But always she had one strict 
limitation. She could not, and can- 
not, play insincerity, villainy or 
hypocrisy. 

The malicious and the murderous 
are beyond her grasp: she will never 
make a Medea, or even a Hedda 
Gabler. And this incapacity to be 
dishonest explains in part why she 
never attempted comedy. Comedy 
depends on things like guile and de- 
ception and cynicism, qualities Berg- 
man has great difficulty in assuming. 
Indiscreet, Warner’s screen version 
of Norman Krasna’s play Kind 
Sir, is the first sophisticated com- 
edy she has ever made. Signifi- 
cantly, she had much trouble with 
a scene which required her to lie 
to the hero, Cary Grant: she 
could not do it, and a dispute 
with the director flared briefly. 
“Garbo Laughs” cried the posters 
for Ninotchka. “Bergman Makes Us 
Laugh” would be just as much of a 
novelty. 


She did not, during her ten Amer- 
ican years, neglect the theater. In 
1940 she appeared on Broadway in 
Liliom, engaged by a producer who 
dimly thought he was hiring Signe 
Hasso. A year later she played Anna 
Christie in California and New 
Jersey. Her greatest success, how- 
ever, was Joan of Lorraine in 1946. 
The pre-Broadway tour of Joan led 
to a curious and characteristic in- 
cident. Bergman arrived in Wash- 
ington and learned that Negroes 
were not admitted to the theater 
where she was to perform. “You 
mean,”’ she asked in wide-eyed out- 
rage, “if a Negro has money right 
here in his hand, he can’t buy a 
ticket?” At the press conference 
next day, against the advice of her 
producers and publicity men, she 
roundly expressed her horror, add- 
ing that she would never have agreed 
to act in the capital if she had known 
that such an injustice persisted. 
When she revisited the city some 
years later, she noted with pleasure 
that its theaters were no longer 
segregated. “Of course,” she says, 
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“it wasn’t because of anything I'd 
said. But I felt I'd helped.” 


Around 1948 it began to be clear 
to her friends that something was 
amiss with Bergman. Her career was 
not moving: she had made three or 
four tottery pictures in a row. Her 
marriage was on the rocks (perhaps 
the rocks in the knapsack), and over 
other rocks a little too much Scotch 
was being poured. The celebrated 
letter she wrote to Rossellini, whom 
she had never met, after seeing his 
films Open City and Paisan, surprised 
nobody who knew her. “I would 
make any sacrifice,” she said, “to 
appear in a film under your direc- 
tion.”” The dynamic Roberto rec- 
ognized an appeal when he heard 
one. There followed his flight to 
Hollywood, scribbling on his knee 
revisions to a screenplay he had in- 
tended for Anna Magnani, and the 
instant chemistry of the meeting 
which impelled Bergman to quit 
Hollywood and fly to Italy. 

The time was ripe for a Rossellini 
of some kind. He had all the quali- 
fications. He was eleven years older 
than Bergman; he made films that 
were art as well as income; he was an 
emotional spendthrift and an icono- 
clast. He was exactly what she 
needed to reawaken her. His films 
had popularized the jagged, news- 
reel immediacy of the cinematic 
style that was just coming to be 
known as “neorealism’”’; and a 
breath of realism, after a decade in 
Hollywood, was enough to intoxi- 
cate Bergman. 

Artistically, their collaboration 
did not work. A listless pomp came 
over Rossellini’s movies. Behind all 
of them there was a mighty thunder 
of theories, but the results dismayed 
both his wife’s admirers and his own. 
Rossellini’s family had bred, for 
three centuries, artists and crafts- 
men of all kinds, most of them im- 
provident, charming and erratic, 
lazy with flashes of proud energy. 
So it was with Roberto. He lived 
cinema, but somehow lost the knack 
of bringing cinema to life. 

He made no great pictures with 
Bergman. She seemed content with 
her son Robertino, and the twins Isa- 
bella and Ingrid; but it was not long 
before that pungent Shakespearean 
admonition—‘“‘Two stars keep not 
their motion in one sphere’’—began 
its infallible operation. Roberto be- 
came jealous, not for any reason but 
just on principle: as he would 
blandly explain, “‘one must be jeal- 
ous.” Once he agreed to direct a 
scene which called for Bergman to 
be embraced by a personable young 
actor half Rossellini’s age. Before 
shooting began, Rossellini took his 

Continued on Page 104 





THE ROCKEFELLER 
FAMILY 
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Union Church in Pocantico Hills, to 
which the brothers belong. The mis- 
sionary spirit is still there, but today 
it is expressed more broadly in what 
Nelson, Junior’s second son, calls 
the family’s “belief in the brother- 
hood of man.” 

Nelson’s own missionary work 
dates from 1937, when a business 
trip for the Creole Petroleum Cor- 
poration took him south of the Rio 
Grande. He has been there off and 
on ever since. South Americans 
know him as an economic Simon 
Bolivar; Washingtonians, as a trou- 
ble shooter for three Presidents. A 
handsome extrovert with mysterious 
sources of energy, he served Roose- 
velt as Co-ordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs and Assistant Secretary 
of State; Truman as chairman of 
Point Four’s advisory board; and 
Eisenhower as Undersecretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Special Assistant on Foreign Affairs, 
and chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government organization. 
Some people think Nelson invented 
Point Four. Like his brothers he 
considers himself a modern Repub- 
lican. 

In the State Department he 
backed the principle of regional de- 
fense which ultimately produced 
N.A.T.O., and on his recent tour of 
duty with Eisenhower he sparked 
atoms-for-peace, the proposal for 
air inspections of defense installa- 
tions, and the Aswan Dam plan. 
Ideologically he kept tripping over 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., who is also a 
Republican but not so modern. 

Like John D., Junior enjoyed gam- 
boling with his children, though he 
did it differently. Everything old 
John D. did was strategic, even at 
home. On ice-skating expeditions he 
issued each child a long narrow board 
to be carried under the arm incase the 
ice broke. He liked blindman’s buff, 
ind he played as he worked, for 
xeeps, trying to trick the children 
with complicated feints and light- 
ning thrusts, and huzzaing when he 
succeeded. 

Junior preferred to go camping 
with his sons. It was on a trip 
through the west in the Twenties, 
when he led his three oldest boys 
aboard a private railroad car and 
headed into open country to rough 
it, that he first saw the majestic peaks 
of the Tetons. Apart from the fact 
that the family acquired a mountain 
range, the trip is notable because 
his third boy, tall, slender Laurance, 
became infected with his father’s 
love of nature. “I was the youngest 


one there,” he explains, “‘and therefore 
the most impressionable.” 


Laurance spent his honeymoon on 


the family’s J-Y Ranch in Wyoming. 
Being a Rockefeller, he had the means 
further to gratify his enthusiasm, the 
bounty of which includes the new 
national park occupying half of 


John, in the Virgin Islands. He 


picked up his other significant inter- 


est at the Lincoln School, which was 
strong on industrial arts. In the shop 
he built a wooden automobile with a 
motorcycle engine, and he has been 
an admirer of complex machines ever 
since. His father would never even 
board a plane, but Laurance served as 
a liaison officer between the Navy 
and aircraft-production plants during 
World War II. Today he wears a tiny 





airplane prop as a tie clasp and fre- 
quently commutes to Manhattan in 
either a PT boat or a Beechcraft he 
owns jointly with Nelson and _ his 
youngest brother, David. Laurance 
calls himself a “gadgeteer.”” Among 
the gadgets he has backed are Eastern 
Air Lines, Piasecki helicopters, the 
Banshee fighter, the supersonic Bell 
X-1, and the Viking Rocket. 
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When I first ordered meat balls in Sweden, 
I expected them to be as different from 
ours as their native name, “Kottbullar.” 
Yet, somehow, something tasted familiar... 
When I inquired about it, the host at our 
small inn replied, ‘Sir, you are correct. 
The secret of the flavor is your own native 
Tabasco. We use it to season Swedish 
dishes.”’ Then he gave me these recipes: 


KOTTBULLAR 
Swedish Meat Balls 
3 tablespoons 2 teaspoon 


ae owes 


chopped onion Tabasco 
1 teaspoon butter 1 pound 
Y cup bread cubes ground beef 
Y2 cup milk Ya pound 


1 egg 
1% teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoon 
allspice 


ground pork 
1 tablespoon flour 
1 cup cream 


Cook onion in butter until tender; soak 
bread in milk. Add these with egg, 1 tsp. 


Tabasco ™ 
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a."hint of home” in a. famous 


salt, allspice and half the Tabasco to meat. 
Mix lightly and shape into 36 balls. Brown 
slowly in fightly greased pan; remove and 
set in warm oven. Stir in flour, remain- 
ing salt, Tabasco and then cream to brown 
bits to make a gravy. Pour over meat balls. 
4 to 6 servings. 


ARTER MED FLASK 
Yellow Pea Soup with Pork 
1 pound dried 1 medium onion, 


yellow or chopped 
green peas 1 teaspoon each 
3 quarts water salt and 
1 pound smoked marjoram 


pork shoulder 1% teaspoon Tabasco 


Wash peas. Combine ingredients and 
bring to a boil; cover and simmer slowly 
until meat is tender, 2 to 3 hours. Remove 
pork. Serve soup with side dish of sliced 
pork with mustard sauce. 

Mustard Sauce: Mix 2 tbsp. prepared mus- 
tard, ¥2 tsp. horseradish, % tsp. Tabasco. 
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uid pepper seasoning thot 
maked eating an adwentune 





Swediah dinh 


Of course, you needn’t serve foreign fare 
to enjoy the wonders of Tabasco. It adds 
a touch of magic to America’s favorite 
everyday foods as well. For instance, try: 

* 3 drops on your breakfast eggs. 

* 4 drops in a glass of tomato juice. 

¢ 4 teaspoon in a pint of mayonnaise 










Miniature bottle for 
use in these recipes: 
Send 10c to Tabasco, 
Dept. H-8, Avery 
Island, Louisiana, to 
cover handling. 


*Registered trademark for 
Mcilhenny Co. Pepper Sauce 





From boyhood, the strongest 
friendship among the Rockefellers 
has been between Nelson and Lau- 
rance—privately agreeing that their 
first names were stuffy, they rechrist- 
ened each other “Dick” and “Bill,” 
and Laurance “Bill” to the 
family—but all the brothers have a 
strong sense of family. All except 
Winthrop have homes on or near the 


is still 


family estate in Pocantico Hills, and 
all share offices with their father on 
the fifty-sixth floor of Rockefeller 
Plaza in New York. 

Winthrop’s office there is unoccu- 
pied. He departed after his unlucky 
marriage to Mrs. Barbara Paul 
Sears, better known by her cafe- 
society nickname of Bobo. Winthrop 
has always been something of a 
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maverick. His three older brothers 
often made him the goat when he 
was little, to the distress of their 
mother, who wrote one of them, 
“Abuse only makes him angry and 
much worse, while for love and kind 
treatment he will do anything.” In 
college the other boys were earnest 
students—Nelson, like his father, is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and 
David took his doctorate in econom- 
ics—but Winthrop dropped out of 
Yale and headed for the Texas oil 
fields, where, as a six-foot, three- 
inch 225-pound working stiff, he dug 
pits and cleaned stills during the 
Thirties for seventy-five cents an 
hour. 

He spent five years in the Army, 
was wounded off Okinawa, and grav- 
itated toward his Army friends aft- 
erward. Some members of the fam- 
ily were alarmed when he squired 
Mary Martin about. He stunned 
them by bringing home Bobo and 
moving her into a gabled house op- 
posite Nelson’s in Pocantico Hills. 
“I never saw people work harder to 
make anyone feel at home,” a friend 
of the family says. “But it didn’t 
work out. The wives of the other 
brothers are conservative, and 
Bobo—well, she just didn’t fit in.” 

Family Christmas pictures show 
her apparently at home with the 
Rockefellers, but despite the arrival 
of a child, Winthrop Paul, she and 
her husband decided they couldn't 
make it. After leaving his wife to 
negotiate a record six-million-dollar 
settlement he retreated to Arkansas 
at the invitation of a fellow veteran, 
a Little Rock insurance man. There 
on his plush farm he would seem 
to be beyond family influence. He 
isn’t. 

“This family is like a solar sys- 
tem,” says John E. Lockwood, the 
brothers’ legal advisor. “There is a 
common interest, represented by 
Junior, and the brothers are like 
planets revolving around it. Each 
has his own orbit, with a separate 
distance and pull, but the pull is al- 
ways there, and it keeps them from 
flying off. Winthrop’s distance is 
greatest. But he’s still part of the 
system.” 

Like all Rockefellers, Winthrop 
formally signifies his membership in 
the galaxy by administering a family 


philanthropy; he is chairman of 


Colonial Williamsburg. More sig- 
nificant is his interest in racial equal- 
ity, one of the family’s oldest tradi- 
tions. John D. was contributing to 
the Underground Railroad, which 
helped escaping slaves reach Canada, 
while he was still a poor bookkeeper. 
He and Junior began underwriting 
Negro colleges for men and women 
at the turn of the century, and 
through their General Education 
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Board they spent tens of millions on 
schools for Southern whites only 
because they were persuaded that 
Negro progress would be resented 
otherwise. 

Winthrop has always been active 
in the Urban League, which is de- 
voted to bettering the social and 
economic conditions of city-dwell- 
ing Negroes; one of his first acts in 
Williamsburg was the desegregation, 
with the concurrence of John D. III, 
of inns and restaurants there. In 
Arkansas the general superintenden 
of his farm is a Negro college gradu 
ate from Harlem, and the childre: 
of Winthrop’s secc nd wife, the former 
Mrs. Jeanette Edris, will attend a 
desegregated county school system 
because he has given it a $2,500,000 
endowment with that understanding. 
Despite this, he was elected Arkan- 
sas’ man-of-the- year in a Little Rock 
newspaper poll and may in time be 
an independent candidate for gov- 
ernor of the state. Orval Faubus 
told him in advance of his plan to 
call out the National Guard last fall. 
A measure of Winthrop’s ability is 
that although he opposed Faubus, 
and has never compromised his po- 
sition, the governor still retains him 
as chairman of the Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission. 


Today Winthrop cleans no Texas 
oil stills, and Nelson has left Creole. 
Petroleum still accounts for the bulk 
of the family’s income, but Rocke- 
feller foci have shifted since as a 
young man John D. glanced out his 
Cleveland office window and watched 
his first kerosene scow float by on 
the muddy waters of the Cuyahoga. 

The change started a decade be- 
fore the oldest of John D.’s grand- 
sons was born, when he began re- 
tiring in 1894. After his Trust was 
outlawed he quit formally and by 
1924 he wasn’t even a stockholder 
in the Standard of New Jersey. 

A few years later Junior’s esthetic 
sense was offended to see Williams- 
burg’s historic Duke of Gloucester 
Street marred by, of all things, a 
gasoline station with a sign inviting 
him to Toot-an-cum-in. About the 
closest Junior’s wife ever came to the 
oil business was the display of a 
modernistic gas pump in a machine- 
age exhibit at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. David, youngest of her sons, 
a financier and vice chairman of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, is ex- 
perienced in all phases of banking 
but one—trusts. 

Even if today’s Rockefellers hap- 
pened to be interested in oil, they 
wouldn’t have time for it. Between 
them, they are active in about two 
hundred causes. Their philanthropic 
empire girds the world and reaches 

Continued on Page 86 
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Continued from Page 84 

deep into history. Because of them, 
helicopters spray coffee trees in Bra- 
zil, low-cost housing rises in Bagh- 
dad, astronomers search the skies 
from Mount Palomar, textile ma- 
chinery hums in the Belgian Congo, 
scientists everywhere stalk cancer, 
and antiquarians admire Socrates’ 
old haunts in Athens, gardens in 
Fontainebleau, and a restored ca- 
thedral in Rheims. 

Their influence is even felt behind 
the Iron Curtain ; Peking Union Med- 
ical College, the Johns Hopkins of 
Red China, was built long ago with 
their money. Sometimes they meet 
themselves coming the other way. 
David studied economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which his grand- 
father founded; John D. III's pres- 
ent interest in building an opera 
house for New York follows by 
thirty years an identical attempt by 
his father, who turned the project 
into Radio City when the Depres- 
sion forced other sponsors to with- 
draw; and shortly after Junior gave 
the United Nations its home site he 
discovered that a surprising number 
of the delegates arriving to occupy 
it were alumni of his International 
Houses, which have encouraged over 
60,000 students from a hundred 
countries to study abroad. 

Junior was gratified. He has been 
listening to echoes of his name all his 
life, but not all of them have been 
pleasant. Wobblies tried to bomb 
him during the Colorado strike, he 
was lampooned in the musical As 
Thousands Cheer, and Westbrook 
Pegler compared his conversion of 
the Tetons into a national park to 
the annexation of Austria. On the 
whole he has received far more ap- 
plause than his father, but that, to 
Junior, is almost as bad. Haunted 
all his life by the realization that 
nothing he ever achieved would be 
entirely his own, he has always been 
humble, sometimes to the point of 
irritation—“I really don’t think,” 
his wife told their sons, “‘it is neces- 
sary for your father to be as modest 
as he is.” 

As a matter of policy he has re- 
fused honorary degrees from all col- 
leges except his own, Brown, and 
even there an LL.D. made him nerv- 
ous. After the commencement he 
commented wistfully to a classmate 
who had also been honored, ““You 
earned yours.” In 1927 he drove to 
Versailles to see the palace he had 
just given two million dollars to re- 
store. He arrived as the visitors’ gate 
was being closed, turned around, 
and drove back to Paris. Someone 
suggested he ought to have identified 
himself, and he was shocked. To- 
day, Rockefeller Center elevator op- 
erators who attempt to take him di- 
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rectly to the fifty-sixth floor, ignor- 
ing passengers heading for stops in 


between, are gently reproved by 
him. He would far rather be ig- 
nored himself. 

His sons are less uneasy with 
strangers, partly because their child- 
hoods were more normal. Each has 
been known as “Rocky” at one time 
or another— Winthrop was “Brother 
Rock” to the Seventy-seventh Di- 
vision. Military service in World 
War II was broadening for all of 
them except Nelson, who was kept in 
Washington on orders from the 
White House, but he is at least as 
assured as his brothers. One night 
recently he turned up in the Center 
and found an elevator operator 
asleep; he manipulated the controls 
himself and, grinning broadly, awoke 
the man when he stepped off. 


In Pocantico Hills, where the vast- 
ness of Rockefeller property over- 
shadows the town, John D. III and 
David have actually built homes out- 
side the iron fence. Junior, who 
worked with the architects at Po- 
cantico, was lucky to settle for the 
fence. His father wanted to ring the 
estate with barbed wire. 

Nobody ever called John D. 
““Rocky.”” He became “Mr. Rocke- 
feller’ when he was in his teens, and 
though late in life he insisted on be- 
ing known as “Neighbor John,” he 
was still mistered behind his back. 
He had himself to blame. His ap- 
proach to public relations was to ig- 
nore the public. He favored the dis- 
posal of his fortune in good causes 
and started the ball rolling when 
Junior was a stripling, but it never 
occurred to him that his financial 
rank didn’t entitle him to privileges. 
He would have been baffled by his 
daughter-in-law’s insistence upon 
driving an ancient electric in the 
early 1940’s rather than be thought 
casual in her observance of gas- 
rationing laws. 

During World War I, when he was 
underwriting Belgian relief, John D. 
laid in vast reserves of coal against a 
shortage. The shortage arrived, and 
neighbors asked him to sell them his 
surplus. He replied that there was a 
war on and shipped the surplus back 
to the mines. Later he found still 
more was left, so he offered that—at 
an inflated price. 

In Florida, in his nineties, he 
regularly won prizes at the Halifax 
County Garden Club’s annual 
flower show until the ladies discov- 
ered that his butler was arranging 
the flowers. They disqualified him, 
and hurt him. He couldn’t under- 
stand why his butler shouldn’t be 
regarded as an extension of himself. 

Despite obvious conflicts of phi- 
losophy, Junior will hear no criticism 





of his father. During John D.’s life- 
time his son’s one desire, Junior once 
told the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, was to “black his shoes, 
to pack his bag,” and four years ago 
he wrote a newspaper to correct a 
story about his late father. The 
grandsons’ memories of John D. are 
all warm. One of their associates re- 
members being astonished to find 
that “they felt about their grand- 
father the same way I felt about 
mine.” To them he was the kindly 
pendragon who appeared each morn- 
ing from the pantry after awarding 
the maid a nickel, hailed each grand- 
son as “Brother,” and distributed 
nickels among them on this or that 
pretense—rewards went to those 
who said they hadn’t looked at a 
clock during the night, or to winners 
of the card game of Numerica which 
followed breakfast, or simply to all 
who happened to be present. After 
John D. began distributing change 
among the general public he switched 
to dimes because they were lighter, 
but when the brothers were young 
the coin gambit was a family affair. 

Numerica, they thought, was the 
best game ever, not only for itself 
but because their grandfather would 
frequently interrupt it to tell stories. 
The world does not remember John 
D. as a wit. His grandsons do. With 
mournful gestures and a piteous 
voice he would start a tragic tale, 
turning it at the end into a grotes- 
querie. They heard the same jokes 
again and again and always 
laughed—especially if there was a 
guest present who was deceived by 
the solemn opening. 

One story described a visitor’s call 
at an insane asylum, where he met 
an inmate who complained that he 
had been unjustly confined. In John 
D.’s kicker the inmate concluded, 
“If you can’t get me out, bring me a 
piece of dry toast. I'm a poached 
egg.” A younger grandson, forget- 
ting where he had heard this one, 
retold it to John D., winding up, 
“Bring me a piece of toast. I’m a 
poached egg.” 

After a grave silence his grand- 
father looked up. 

“Dry toast, Brother,” murmured 
the old man, who liked things right. 

“What do the figures show?” he 
used to ask his grandsons. “It’s the 
figures that count.” Nelson still re- 
members his astonishing grasp of 
detail—how, rousing from a nap, 
John D. would beckon him over to 
his Morris chair and ask searching 
questions about Rockefeller Center, 
which Nelson was running. To Lau- 
rance, however, his grandfather’s 
greatest achievement was not the 
building of Standard Oil, but that he 
was able to relinquish command of it 
and retire in his fifties. John D. once 


wrote a poem about this. Laurance 
still remembers it: 


I was early taught to work as well as 
play; 

My life has been one long happy 
holiday— 

Full of work and full of play— 

I dropped the worry on the way— 

And God was good to me every day. 


The bony-faced, velvet- skinned 
author of those lines was very differ- 
ent from the great monopolist he 
had been when he reminded Cecil 
Rhodes of Napoleon, and Bertrand 
Russell compared him to Bismarck. 
The reason for this difference was the 
worry, which almost killed him. Be- 
fore he quit the Standard Oil offices 
he suffered a series of illnesses that 


altered him in every way. At the crest 
of his career he had been 
boned, powerfully built man _ with 
hypnotic eyes who was, in his own 
words, “all business.” He built ar 
empire tactically, operating behind 
camouflage. One of his props was his 
hair. When side whiskers were the 
fashion, he wore them. After they 
went out, and long mustaches came 
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in, John D. went to the barber, and 
when shorter mustaches became the 
vogue he went again, always emerg- 
ing the average businessman. 

This ploy became impossible after 
his illnesses, because all his hair fell 
out, including his eyebrows. To his 
dismay his bald head glittered like a 
knob of buffed marble. For a time he 
wore a skullcap, and then he ac- 
quired a wardrobe of wigs—one for 
church, another for golf, and a third 
for street wear—but by then there 
was no longer much point in pre- 
tending he was average anyway, so 
he lived on into great old age wear- 
ing the quaint frock coat and plug 
hat of Victorian bankers. 

Some critics compared him to 
Scrooge, which was a little ridiculous 
in the light of his philanthropies. He 
did have a Dickensian air, though, 
and Pickwickian names cropped up 
in his retinue with remarkable fre- 
quency. They included his ruthless 
successor at Standard Oil (Arch- 
bold); the former Baptist clergyman 
who opened his treasury to a host of 
charities (Gates); a labor-baiting in- 
dustrialist (Welborn); the pompous 
homeopath who enjoyed issuing 
bulletins about his health (Biggar); a 
night nurse (Sly); and the physician 
who checked him a few days before 
his death and thought he looked just 
fine (Merryday). 

Despite the secrecy with which he 
cloaked his earlier life, it is clear that 
in his heyday he was the archetype 
of today’s Rockefellers. His influ- 
ences on them aren’t confined to the 
fact that he made all the family’s 
money. Nearly every important trait 


in later generations can be traced to 
him. Like Junior he was a perfec- 
tionist, like John D. III he was re- 
served, like Nelson imaginative. He 
saw the future as clearly as Laurance 
and studied the economy long before 
David. Not even Winthrop, sweating 
in Texas, broke new ground; his 
grandfather had toiled in the slime 
of Pennsylvania’s oil regions. 

The influences that shaped John 
D. are more elusive. He was an 
original—there had never been any- 
one quite like him before. It seems 
significant, though, that he himself 
was always fascinated by his own 
boyhood. Each spring, until the 
death of his younger brother Will in 
1922, the entire family drove off 
on a nostalgic pilgrimage to the 
Finger Lakes of New York. 

John D. III and Nelson can still 
remember inspecting the decaying 
house in Richford, New York, 
where their grandfather was born in 
1839 and meeting the retired teacher, 
then in her nineties, who had taught 
him in the primary grades. Those 
who believe in signs can find plenty 
of then) in this region—as a boy he 
lived in Cayuga (“Land of Superior 
Cunning”) County and played on 
Hiawatha (“He Who Seeks the 
Wampum Belt”) Island—but the 
most poignant omen of all is the pic- 
ture of John D. as a little child play- 
ing by the road and waiting, month 
after hopeful month, for a glimpse 
of his father, Big Bill Rockefeller. 

True, Big Bill was spectacular 
when he did come home—an im- 
maculately dressed giant with a 
Stonewall Jackson beard who raced 





up behind sleek new horses, never 
with less than a thousand dollars in 
his pocket, and descended doling 
out five-dollar gold pieces to his 
children. It is ironic that so large a 
share of his eldest son’s millions 
should later have been spent on 
modern medicine, because Big Bill 
was a cancer quack. In those days 
that was a respectable calling. The 
real trouble with Big Bill was that 
he didn’t come often, and his ap- 
pearances became even rarer after 
he was indicted by a Cayuga County 
grand jury, in a case which never 
came to trial, on charges of ravish- 
ing a working girl. 

Still, his effect on his children was 
immense. He once boasted to a 
neighbor that he cheated his sons 
“to make em sharp.” He succeeded 
with one. That one saved his father’s 
alms, added to them, and began 
methodically loaning out the prin- 
cipal when he was thirteen years old. 
Later John D., like his father, be- 
came a giver; as an adolescent, be- 
fore receiving his first salary, he was 
contributing to the Baptist missions 
his mother admired. Even here, 
though, a love of method inspired 
him. He bought a cheap ledger and 
recorded his contributions, one by 
one. The ledger is extant. It reveals 
that his first gift to “the poor,” 
wrung from his slender hoard during 
a winter when he was too impover- 
ished himself to afford an overcoat 
against the bitter Lake Erie wind, was 
a dime. 





The second installment of the Rockefeller 
Family will appear in next month's Houpay. 
The Editors. 





RETURN TO 
MONTMARTRE 
Continued from Page 62 


smelled of Lanvin Rumeur and sour 
cream, and the guests, colorful 
White Russian exiles, would weep 
bitterly and happily while we played 
Ochie Chornyie. After midnight they 
danced on the tables. 


Pigall’s Café, | now noticed, had 
become a chromium-and-neon-lit 
horror with as much personality as 
a Santa Monica drive-in. Only the 
smell coming out of the Métro exit— 
stale air, dust and tar—was familiar. 
Well, a few other things hadn't 
changed either. Vigroux Boulanger’s 
small bakery shop was still squeezed 
in between the cafés, and Charcu- 
terie Sandwich displayed the long 
pieces of French bread with a paper- 
thin slice of ham in between, for 
eighty-five francs. Once it had been 
2.50 francs. 
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I crossed the square and walked 
into the narrow, dark alley called 
Villa de Guelma. The lenient girls 
were leaning against the dark house 
walls. Their prices and faces had 
changed but their approach and tech- 
nique hadn't. | walked on and 
stopped in front of the dimly lit ho- 
tel entrance I knew so well. The 
faded sign Régence Hotel was still 
above it. The black marble plate un- 
derneath said Tout Confort, Salons- 
Bains-T-1 ‘fone. The sign had been 
here that September morn when I’d 
first come to Paris, an eighteen-year- 
old, impecunious and inexperienced 
student of law and music. It was alla 
mistake. I'd wanted to go to Mont- 
parnasse, district of higher learning, 
and wound up at Montmartre, dis- 
trict of lower fun. The taxi driver 
misunderstood me—took me to 
Place Pigalle instead of Place St.- 
Michel. I’ve never regretted it. 

It had been past 8:00 a.m. and 
Place Pigalle had the sleepy, respect- 
able air of a French middle-class 
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neighborhood square. | should have 
realized where | was, though, when 
the fat, unkempt patronne of the 
Régence Hotel, breakfasting on white 
wine and croissant, hesitated to let 
me have a room for a month. Pour 
un moment maybe, but why for a 
whole month? And how come I was 
alone? | wrote off her questions to 
the inscrutability of the Gallic esprit. 
I pretended to be sophisticated, hav- 
ing been told by my experienced 
friends that every small hotel in 
Paris had transient rooms up to the 
second floor and respectable ones 
from the third floor up. I asked for a 
room on the third floor. That night 
when I found out that the Régence 
had transient rooms on all floors it 
was too late. | had paid up the rent 
for a month in advance and was 
stuck. 

In the small hole by the entrance 
that had been office, lobby and wait- 
ing room for couples come for a 
room, an oily-haired gar¢gon in shirt 

Continued on Page 90 
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Continued from Page 88 

sleeves and striped apron read a pa- 
per. He was night clerk, cashier, 
porter and—you might say—in 
charge of room service. He told me 
the management had often changed 
hands since the fat lady had been 
here; he said he wished he could 
change his job too. 

A pert little blonde with lascivious 
eyes strode in, sat down and pro- 
vocatively crossed her legs. 

“On s’occupe de vous, chéri?”’ she 
asked, and sang in a deep contralto 
voice, “It’s love, love, love.’’ She 
pronounced it to rhyme with Malen- 
kov. 

“‘Leave Monsieur alone,” said the 
garcon. ““Monsieur came here to 
reminisce.” 

“Exactly what I had in mind,” 
said the blonde, with a dirty look at 
my receding hairline. She uncrossed 
her handsome legs tantalizingly and 
strode out. The gargon said, zut 
alors, he wished he were elsewhere. 
All the headaches he had with these 
girls, and taxes, and the price of heat 
and light going up. 

“If they would at least turn off the 
lights,” he said gruffly. ““Monsieur, 
our light bills have increased almost 
two hundred and fifty per cent since 
the end of the war. I wish M. Gail- 
lard would come in one night—I 
could tell him a few things about 
economics.”” M. Gaillard was then 
Minister of Finances. 

Instead of M. Gaillard a couple 
came in, the girl first, the man fol- 
lowing somewhat timidly. The gar- 
¢on said, “The seven, as always, 
Ginette,” and I left. At the corner 
the blonde was making up her face. 
When she saw me, she said, ““Remi- 
niscences, hein?’ and laughed dra- 
matically, like a diva at the Comedie 
Frangaise. 

The café at the corner, just under- 
neath my former hotel room, had 
been raided by the police an average 
of twice a week. The whistles of the 
flics always woke me up. The café 
had been decorated in early grotto 
style, like Clifton’s Cafeterias in Los 
Angeles. The lights were so dim that 
the customers were often tricked 
into accepting granulated sugar for 
something more urgently needed. 
The cheated customers would call 
the flics and there would be fearful 
vendettas. Now the place was 
garishly illuminated and futuristi- 
cally decorated, a jukebox was going 
full blast, and some gloomy Algeri- 
ans drank beer. Two /lics in front of 
the place joked with the blonde and 
told her perfunctorily to move on. 

Chateau de Pigalle, across the 
street, still displayed the photos of 
bra-less beauties. I saw the doorman 
corner two suckers and take their 
money with two fingers of his left 
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hand while he pushed them down 
the stairway with his right. The poor 
men would soon find out that the 
beauties were hardly as pretty and 
probably twice as old as their photos. 
There was the arcade next door that 
had shown sensational black-and- 
white films in small automatic ma- 
chines in the rear. For an additional 
fee the puritan-looking matron be- 
hind the cash register would give you 
the addresses of the performers and 
that’s how we made the acquaint- 
ance of the formidable Yvonne. 

Now several movie machines were 
placed near the entrance, running 
Cinécolor strip-tease scenes that al- 
ways ended on a frustrating note, 
with the actress about to shed a 
sturdy double-bass C string, fol- 
lowed by the announcement, in Eng- 
lish, French and German, “The next 
installment will be shown here 
shortly.”” A few men looked at the 
films but the best fun was had by 
youngsters operating the Sky Gun- 
ner and Rocket Canonnier machines, 
shooting at invisible space targets. 
In the olddays no man below seventy 
would have preferred a Rocket Can- 
onnier to the pictures of Yvonne, 
and quite a few over seventy hadn’t. 

The northern side of the Boule- 
vard de Clichy was,crowded while 
the southern side was deserted and 
respectable. That had always been 
so. Along the sinful sidewalk the 
pharmacies, bookstores, Mendel’s 
Furs and a dress shop were open and 
empty. Who would buy a fur coat at 
midnight on the Boulevard de Clichy? 
Only the bookstores had customers, 
most of whom were peeking into 
semipornographic masterpieces of 
érotologie. 1 saw new hamburger 
stands smelling of French fries. In 
front of the restaurants stood the 
oyster men, with blue faces, blue 
hands and blue aprons. Inside the 
restaurants the customers enjoyed 
the food, the noise and the music, 
and waiters whispered in their ears, 
making audacious suggestions. No 
one can quite escape the fascination 
of Pigalle. 


Near the Café aux Quat’z Arts, 
now a couturiére, | ran into one of 
my former fiddler friends whom I 
shall call Léon. One summer after- 
noon in 1926 when I was between 
cachets at the Casino de Paris, the 
Gaumont Palace and the Folies Ber- 
gére (where I didn’t like to work be- 
cause Mistinguett used to kick her 
legs out over the heads of the first- 
violin section) Léon and I had been 
hired by the orchestra manager of 
the Blackbirds, an American all- 
Negro revue at the Moulin Rouge. 
They had brought their own fifty- 
man orchestra but had decided to 
add six white violinists. | remember 





two Rumanian fiddlers who 
sat behind Léon and me and 
took advantage of their stra- 
tegic position by flirting with 
unattached ladies in mink coats 
who sat in the front row. 

Léon seemed the same after 
all these years. Musicians 
change inwardly—some grum- 
ble and beat up their wives as 
they get older—but they often 
preserve their carefree, youth- 
ful appearance. He was no 
longer in the métier; he was 
now a respected businessman 
running his wife’s family firm, 
a wine enterprise weil known 
in the district. His wife was 
visiting with an aunt and Léon 
had been to Pigall’s Café talk- 
ing to old friends. He seemed a 
little embarrassed, as though 
we had met on the lower floors 
of the Régence Hotel. He said 
his wife didn’t approve of his 
going to Place Pigalle. 

**I wish the Quat’z Arts Café 
were still here,” Léon said. 

So did I. The Quat’z Arts 
had been the de luxe version 
of Pigall’s Café. The talk was 
less profane, the salaries larger, 
and instead of cachets, regular 
contracts were discussed. Prom- 
inent night-club musicians 
came here and once a distin- 
guished second violinist of the 
Lamoureux Orchestra had 
shown up. In the rear sat Les 
Misérables, a group of patri- 
archal brass players who had 
been in the métier some time 
before Richard Wagner made 
use of the tuba. They’d sat on 
the leather banquettes playing 
dominoes, fragile and feeble as 
if they were to drop dead any 
moment. The Quat’z Arts was 
a distinguished café. Yvonne 
had been a sensation here. 

Léon said he’d given up mu- 
sic after the war. ““Today you 
can’t get a job by carrying 
around yourempty fiddle case,” 
he said. “‘You need an identity 
card, a union card and con- 
nections. Radio and the juke- 
box have finished us off. And 
then they closed those maisons. 
Remember the one near Avé- 
nue de l’Opéra?”’ 

That is another epoch in my 
past with strictly classified in- 
formation. I used to perform 
in front of the red curtains of 
the tiny chambers (my pianist 
sat hidden in a corner). My 
job was to annoy the custom- 
ers behind the curtains until 
they gave me a-large tip and 
told me to beat it. I reached 
considerable perfection in mak- 

ing a musical nuisance of my- 


self. If the tip wasn’t quickly forthcom- 
ing, | would poke my bow between the 
curtains. Once an enraged customer 
seized the bow and broke it. “Madame la 
Duchesse,”” who ran the establishment, 
refused to pay for my bow but the girls 
stood up for me and | got my money. 


“Most of the fellows we knew have __ piano for seduction only and called mu- 
dropped out,”’ Léon said. “Married or _ sic “the master key to a woman’s heart.” 
The red windmill of the Moulin Rouge 
tier? He’s manager of a small casino in __ was still turning but the entrance hall 
Brittany. Kazimierz has a chicken farm _had become a large, glass-enclosed con- 
in America.” What a letdown for Kazi- _fectionery that resembled a railroad sta- 
mierz, a sinister Pole who played the _ tion, with candy girls who looked as hard 
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and shiny as their candy. The once- 
celebrated music hall is now a cin- 
ema. At the foot of the large stair- 
way stood Charles, who had been 
an usher when we worked here. 
Charles turned down our invitation 
to have a drink with him for old 
times’ sake. 

“Can't,” he said. “‘A house rule. 
You can see what the place has come 
down to. In the old days you could 
bring your wife and kids along. 
Good, clean fun. But the things they 
do now!” 

We laughed. Charles had always 
been something of a moralist, which 
was funny considering that his fam- 
ily had lived for two generations in 
Montmartre. 

““Remember that fancy bojte be- 
low Place Blanche?” he said. 

“Yes,” I said. “The flics raided it 
every week but it was fun while it 
lasted.” 

“Well, they show newsreels there 
now,” Charles said, satisfied. “‘Of 
the great old music halls only the 
Folies Bergére has survived. But we 
have other problems now. It’s not 
safe here. I used to go home at four 
in the morning and was never both- 
ered. Now I go home at midnight, 
and the other night a dead Algerian 
was lying in the middle of the street. 
The Algerians, Moroccans, Tuni- 
sians, Corsicans and Indochinese 
are always stabbing one another. I 
never thought the day would come 
when I would almost feel sorry for 
the flics.” 

A couple of corpulent strangers 
with guttural German accents ap- 
proached us and asked how about 
these femmes, and they pointed at 
the strip-tease poster. 

Charles’ automatically 
dropped to a professional whisper. 
‘*‘The most beautiful femmes in the 
world!” he said. “*Kolossal! And the 
way they strip . . . get your tickets 
over there. .. .”” The men swallowed 
and went there. 

I said, “Speaking of strip tease, 
Charles, do you remember the beau- 
teous Yvonne?” 

Charles’ wrinkled face was beauti- 
fied by a wistful smile. ““Why, I re- 
member the night when she came on 
stage kicking her legs high over her 
head and all hell broke loose when 
the customers noticed that her cos- 
tume was somewhat incomplete. 
Quelle blague! They wanted to fire 
her.” 

“They didn’t,” said Léon. “They 
raised her salary.”” For a while we 
stood silently at attention, like the 
guards under the Arch of Triumph. 
Then a bell rang and Charles had to 
go to open the doors. 

We walked up the Rue Lépic 
where Léon was going to fetch his 
wife. Léon pointed at the small door 
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through which we had always gone 
backstage. 

“The old watchman is still around. 
He must be over ninety now. Re- 
member when he told us of Renoir 
and Gauguin and Van Dongen? He 
lived near the Bateau-Lavoir in Place 
Emile-Goudeau.” 

“He once picked up Toulouse- 
Lautrec, who slept it off in the 
square.” 

We walked up toward the Moulin 
de la Galette, where Renoir’s grisette: 
had danced. Léon said good-by to 
me and went to meet his wife, and I 
walked down to Pigalle. It was past 
midnight and the sidewalk was 
crowded. Taxis brought up people 
from the respectable districts who 
came here for an hour of sin. People 
in evening clothes—British, proba- 
bly, since the French don’t like to 
dress—and people from all corners 
of the world who had heard of the 
magic of Montmartre and come to 
see the fun. Pigalle at midnight is 
like Times Square on New Year’s 
Eve, only more so, and every night 
of the year. Farther down, in Rue 
Pigalle, correctly named Pig Alley 
by our G.l.s with their infallible 
sense of semantics, the hot spots 
were going full blast. 

In front of a place with many pic- 
tures of many nude girls | met again 
the two young Americans. They 
were in high spirits. They’d had din- 
ner and seen the show at the Cha- 
teau de Pigalle and now they were 
looking for something extra special, 
and they were going to find it. See- 
ing their excited, happy eyes, I could 
almost see myself, a long while ago. 

I walked down into the Métro. 
Etienne-Marcel was still in his 
cubbyhole, the cold cigarette dan- 
gling from his mouth. | asked him 
what had happened to the two lovers 
who had argued so noisily. 

“Oh, | guess maman is still wait- 
ing,” Etienne-Marcel said. “‘Maybe 
a few things have changed around 
Pigalle, mon vieux, but the truly im- 
portant things—amour, amour— 
haven’t changed at all. They never 
do.” THE END 





@ Selected stores through- 
out the country will feature 
the HoLipay International 
Art Exhibition during 1958. 
In the next month, this col- 
lection of contemporary art 
from forty nations will ap- 
pear at the following store: 
July 28-August 9 


MEIER & FRANK 
Portland, Oregon 
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7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


1. MORE PEOPLE... Four million babies 
yearly. U.S. population has doubled in 
last 50 years! And our prosperity curve 
has always followed our population curve. 
2. MORE JOBS ... Though employment 
in some areas has fallen off, there are 15 
million more jobs than in 1939—and 
there will be 22 million more in 1975 
than today. 


3. MORE INCOME... Family income after 
taxes is at an all-time high of $5300— 
is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. 

4. MORE PRODUCTION ... U.S. produc- 
tion doubles every 20 years. We will re- 
quire millions more people to make, sell 
and distribute our products. 


FREE! Send for this new 24-page illustrated booklet, ‘Your 
Great Future in a Growing America.”” Every American should 
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5. MORE SAVINGS... . Individual savings 
are at highest level ever— $340 billion— 
a record amount available for spending. 
6. MORE RESEARCH ... $10 billion spent 
each year will pay off in more jobs, bet- 
ter living, whole new industries. 

7. MORE NEEDS... In the next few years 
we will need more than $500 billion 
worth of schools, highways, homes, dur- 
able equipment. Meeting these needs 
will create new opportunities for every- 
one. 

Add them up and you have the makings 
of another big upswing. Wise planners, 
builders and buyers will act now to get 
ready for it. 
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APPLIANCES 


Over 20 billion dollars was 
spent for home furnishings last 
year. On the way are TV screens 
that hang on the wall, windows 
that close when it rains, blan- 
kets that cool, solar-power ra- 
dios and many other exciting 
products for better living. 
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SCHOOLS 

College enrollment is expected 
to double by 1970. High schools 
will require three times as much 
space—and three times the 
number of teachers to meet de- 
mand. Bigger and better school 
buildings are required—and 
we must have them svon! 





HOUSES 


Now being built at the rate of 
1.2 million a year. This figure is 
expected to double by 1975. 
The products of up to 50 sepa. 
rate companies often go into the 
construction of a single home. 
This means more jobs for ecar- 
penters, masons, plumbers, elec- 
tricians and painters 
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passengers sail regularly on Caribbean 
cruises to Trinidad from Gulf ports. Com- 
fortable 12-passenger freighters sail from 
New York, New Orleans and Mobile on 
11-25 day vagabond cruises to a variety 
of Caribbean ports. For details see your 
igent. Or write for literature on 
all three types of cruises to: Cruise Dept., 
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of 
beds 


The lore and philosophy of the 
bed, with a pictorial 
roundup of intriguing beds, 


bedrooms and gadgetry 


@ It is not surprising that beds have a 
history. In them a small (though in- 
fluential) fraction of the race has been 
conceived and born. In them a stead- 
ily growing percentage is dying (al- 
though it must be confessed that the 
most interesting examples in the 
obituary columns occur elsewhere). 
Besides, beds represent an important 
industry, with substantial sales even 
in a recession year. With something 
in them, so to speak, for everyone— 
conception, birth, death and dollar 
volume—it is no wonder that beds 
have a history. What is surprising is 
that they have a present. 

By “‘bed’’ I mean what every other 
properly educated U.S. citizen means 
when he uses the word: a two-part 
piece of furniture consisting of a box 
spring, supported by legs or a frame, 
with an inner-spring or foam-rubber 
mattress. But we should not take it 
for granted that the planet is paved 
with box springs and foam rubber. 
Actually much work lies ahead for 
our tireless manufacturers. Igloos 
have places to sleep, but nothing 
which meets our definition of a bed. 
In India the most highly publicized 
beds are made of nails with their 
points up, but the population in 
general sleeps wherever it can achieve 
horizontality. In Africa the case is 
not much different. These are “primi- 
tive areas” to be sure, which means 
that their citizens have not yet got 
around to releasing Strontium 90 into 
the atmosphere. However, there are 
highly sophisticated populations, such 
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Eszter Haraszty, a New York designer specializing in color, luxuriates on the sheepskin- and gold-velvet 
coverings of a contemporary four-poster. She designed this bed and room for a New York 

penthouse apartment, adapting the traditional four-poster to modern taste by covering the wall 

behind the bed with bright fabrics and painting a radiant canopy on the ceiling. 





Dolores Michaels exemplifies the vogue among the Hollywood starlet 

set for sleeping simply. This foam-rubber mat, covered in blue-checked cheesecloth, 
is the core of her “formal” bedroom. For more relaxed occasions 

she employs a Japanese straw mat, which can be carried from room 

to room, and, on weekend parties, from hostess to hostess. 


Lady Wolfschmidt, a languorous Russian wolfhound who 
took first prize and a blue ribbon in her class 

at the Westminster Kennel Club’s 80th annual dog 
show, steals a rest on a soft hydraulic 

bed. Operating on electricity, it can be adjusted by 











as the Japanese, who still have little 
use for our product, preferring a kind 
of blanket roll which stays in a closet 
by day and emerges only at night to 
take its place on a resilient mat- 
covered floor. 

The American bed, that super- 
scientificized, consumer-researched, 
depth-motivated, sanitated, de-aller- 
gized bed (softer for her than for him; 
warmer for him than for her) is so 
monolithic in concept, so bland and 
colorless, so completely standardized 
that there is nothing you can say 
about it. Do not misunderstand: this 
; not carping criticism. When per- 

tion has been reached there is no 
point in deviating, for who would 
want less? But, alas, what could be 
more boring? 

The penalty of perfection is con- 
tradiction, a concept Hegel pondered 
(in bed, no doubt), and our modern 
bed, cuddly miracle of technology, is 
no more inimune to this natural proc- 
ess than was the pterodactyl. The 
trouble began with softness. 

Perfect softness, in a bed, is not easy 
to achieve. Mankind has wrestled 
with this problem for centuries, leav- 
ing behind many legends, such as the 
tale of the princess and the pea. Only 
recently has the problem been solved. 
Softness is more than an absence of 
hardness. It must be all-pervading, 
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creamy in consistency, certainly with- 
out lumps (even soft lumps) and yet 
possess a soupcon of firmness. Cer- 
tain parts of the body—knees, but- 
tocks, elbows, shoulders—make spe- 
cial and trying demands upon a bed, 
but perfect softness requires that even 
these anatomical aberrations be coped 
with. Sometime in the years following 
World War I, the goal came into 
sight and instantly clamorous voices 
were raised. The social critic Lewis 
Mumford warned that on the in- 
finitely yielding surfaces of beds 
which had reached the ideal, many 
couples might find an unexpected 
obstacle to the proper performance of 
their marital obligations. The birth 
rate has consistently risen since these 
dire warnings were issued, which 
takes care of Mumford, but no 
sooner were Mumford and the other 
Cassandras out of the way, than backs 
began acting up. 

Modern man may have trouble 
with his back for reasons that have 
nothing to do with beds. It may stem 
from too much tennis in youth, too 
much standing in bars later on, or it 
may simply reflect a desire, under- 
standable in a healthy population, to 
find a new excuse to call on the doc- 
tor. Whatever the cause, beds were 
blamed, and a most interesting con- 
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push buttons to various positions. Shown with it 
are twenty-seven other unusual gadgets and 
devices for bringing pleasure to bedtime repose: 








1, Control switch. Brightens or dims 

bedroom lights. $19.95, exp. coll. 

2. Optachron ceiling clock. Projects wrist-watch face on ceiling for 
supine clockwatching. $12.95, ppd. 

3. Safety smoker. From tube to you. $3.45, ppd. 

4. “Turn Over Darling.” A button sounds a heart-shaped buzzer 
placed under the pillow to waken a snoring spouse. $10.45, ppd. 
5. Remote-control switch. Turns fan, lamp, radio, or other electrical 
bedroom devices on or off. $5.45, ppd. 

6. Bedspecs. Prismatic lenses for on-the-back reading. $17.95, ppd. 
7. Better Sleep blanket lift. A burden off the feet. $4.95, ppd. 
8. Foam-latex Pal Pillow. Support for the weary neck. $5.45, ppd. 
9. Lullapine sleep inducer. Hums, emitting pine fragrance. $49.95, 
exp. coll. 

10. Aquilan fur washable bedside rug. $14.98, ppd. 

11. Backrest. Covered with nylon (choice of colors), stuffed with 
Kapok. $26.95, ppd. 

12. Portable pulsating masseur. Can be used for relaxing back, 
legs, stomach, chest. $39.95, exp. coll. 

13. Inflated contour cushion. Neck rest. $4.48, ppd. 

14. Junior foam-latex cushion. $4.95, ppd. 

15. Mirafoam-latex bed cushion. $10.45, ppd. 

16. Push-button hydraulic bed. Can be adjusted like a hospital bed 
to various comfortable positions for back and legs. $298, exp. 
coll. Vibra Rest pulsator (under box spring; not visible). Soothingly 
pulsates mattress 1750 times a minute. $79.50, exp. coll. 

17. Brass, twin-size headboard. $119, exp. coll. 

18. Blond mahogany bedside table. Metal base slides under bed; 
table top can be raised, lowered or tilted, and locked into position. 
$24.95, exp. coll. 

19. Push-button headboard equipped with four push buttons, four 
sockets for electrical gadgets, built-in linen space. Comes in walnut 
or mahogany and dimensions from single to king size. $395, exp. 
coll. (radio extra). 

20. General Electric Telechron Snoozer clock. Rings gently, gets 
louder in three relentless 10-minute intervals. $8.30, ppd. 

21. Slumberbug. Re-creates the sleepy sound of the sea. $39.50, 
exp. coll. 

22. Voicewriter made by Edison Company. $350, exp. coll. For the 
bedtime thinker and the analyst's dream-conscious patient. 

23. Lightolier glareless bed lamp. Can also be hung. $11.30, ppd. 
24. French musical alarm clock. No skull-fracturing jangle, but a 
waltz or a quiet little reveille. $18.95, ppd. 

25. Pulley lamp. Can be raised or lowered. $27.95, ppd. 

26. Adjustable, glareless wall reading lamp. $12.95, ppd. 

27. Shielded wall light. $29.95, ppd. 


All items: Norman Dine Sleep Center, 9 E. 54th St., N.Y.C. 22. 
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William Pahlmann, an outstanding member of the American Institute of 
Decorators, believes a bedroom should be lived in. His own 

“Persian” bedroom in his weekend house at Bedford Village, N.Y., de-emphasizes 
, the beds—simply box springs and mattresses camouflaged with a spiked 

“dado” and throw pillows. The décor accents a leather 

concierge’s chair, from which nocturnal inspirations can be dictated. 




















Don Loper, California dress designer and decorator, has given the master 
bedroom of his Bel Air home the cool, uncluttered feeling of a 

garden: trellislike bamboo four-posters, striped satin canopies suggesting awnings. 
and a plastic brick wall and giant foliage plant to complete the illusion. 
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The regal Liz Pringle, wife of the seigneur of Jamaica’s exclusive 100-acre 
Round Hill resort, reclines under the scalloped canopy of her seven- 
by-seven-foot brass bed. The four-poster was designed for her by Guy Roop of New 
York, shipped in fifty pieces to Jamaica and reassembled there. Like a 

proper great bed of state, it isa room within a room and cost a satisfactory $1000. 


Continued from Page 96 

tradiction developed. The perfect bed 
consists of a box spring (cost $100 
or thereabouts) and a mattress (cost 
roughly the same). With the advent 
of the bad back a third element enters 
the picture, and creates the contradic- 
tion: the bed board (cost $20). The 
bed board, being utterly unyielding, 
cancels out whatever contribution the 
box spring makes to softness. Thus 
an expenditure of $220 has achieved 
something the floor could have pro- 
vided (at no cost) in the first place. 
In contemplating the modern bed 
we are simultaneously in the regions 
of the sublime and the ridiculous. 

In their long and noble history, 
beds may have been murder- and lust- 
ridden, and they were often verminous 
and sometimes fabulously expensive. 
But they were never—even partly— 
ridiculous. Only a generation igno- 
rant of the importance of beds could 
make them ridiculous. 

In our materialistic age, importance 
is measured by dollars or function. 
The importance of beds, however, 
has to do with more durable consider- 
ations, such as their effect on pos- 
terity. | am thinking of the famous 
bed of Procrustes, the ancient Greek, 
although other examples are legion. 
Procrustes, you will recall, was a 
notorious and successful brigand and 
yet, without his bed he would have 
been as nothing in the eyes of later 
generations. With the bed, he be- 
comes the hero of legend, still after 
two thousand years as fresh as the 
morning milk. What Procrustes’ bed 
demanded of the travelers who found 
their way into it was the thing our 
modern world craves most—con- 
formity. If the bed was too long, a 
rack stretched the occupant to fit; if 
too short a well-honed ax removed 
the offending parts. Three thousand 
years ago, this Greek’s poetic imagina- 
tion created a shining symbol for our 
time—a symbol of the Party line, of 
the gray flannel suit, of the ritual of 
screening executive wives, of all the 
psychological tests designed to lo- 
cate the Organization Man. No won- 
der Procrustes has survived. 

Over the centuries, beds have ac- 
cumulated rich associations. One of 
the most interesting, in Western so- 
ciety, is the connection between beds 
and privacy. Privacy as an attribute 
of the bed is supported by the entire 
population of North America above 
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the Rio Grande and by most of 
Europe. Yet, historically, beds and 
privacy have little to do with one 
another. Privacy is a minor modern 
invention, and one on which far too 
much emphasis has been placed. 
Alexander the Great, for example, 
used to sleep on a goiden couch, not 
with Flents in his ears and a chain on 
the door, but in the company of 
“flute-playing men and women.” 
On his travels he took along a tent 
large enough to accommodate one 
hundred couches. We note that it 
was couches he took, not beds. 
Alexander was no fool. He had no 
intention of letting an epidemic of 
bad backs slow down his campaigns. 
Is it any wonder that the textbooks 
still extol the exploits of Alexander 
while the world today wriggles un- 
easily under the rule of Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev? How can the com- 
mon man put any trust in leaders who 
would obviously be content in the 
privacy of a hotel bedroom? 

The Bible is explicit regarding 
privacy. Consider the bed of Solo- 
mon. Solomon was no more inter- 
ested in privacy than was Alexander. 
He understood perfectly how dim 
were his chances of immortality if he 
retired for the night with a glass of 
hot milk. What he had instead was a 
guard of three-score valiant men. 
Picturesquely and peacefully sur- 
rounded by Israel’s finest and tough- 
est, Solomon not only survived the 
night but also oblivion. 

The Middle Ages, surprisingly, 
shunned the private bedroom. Tristan 
was able to make his way so often to 
the bed of Iseult because when he 
came visiting they were bedded down 
in the same room. It is possible that 
this hospitable tack of privacy, typi- 
cal of inns, castles and houses, en- 
abled the human race to breed suffi- 
ciently to survive this period, despite 
plagues, wars, assassinations and 
other hazards. By the Renaissance 
the unprivate bedroom had become 
ceremonial. In France especially, 
whole categories of public beds 
emerged: beds from which the ruler 
dispensed justice, beds for receiving 
friends, beds for observing births, 
deaths and other important events. 

Even our own insistence on the 
bedroom as the last stronghold of 
privacy is weakening. We are now in 
the first stages of an astonishing 

Continued on Page 101 
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Mrs. Groucho Marx sleeps 

in a round bed in a round alcove. 

She originally planned on a 

round bedroom, but after seeing one 
decided it would give her claustrophobia. 
The bed, exactly 100 inches 

in diameter, enables Groucho to 
characterize his wife as “the only square 
in a round bed in Hollywood.” 








Jeanne Crain swears by 
the bedboard—but 

not under her mattress. 
In waking hours, 
Jeanne finds that a ce 
Juvenator Slant-Board tk 
sends the blood oO 
rushing to her pretty b 
head with oO 
stimulating effect. m 


Hedda Hopper matches headboard 
to wal!paper in an orgy of pink carnations. 
The ubiquitous hat, however, 

is rose bedecked. She wears it in bed 
because, of course, it's new and 

she’s getting used to it by 

viewing it in a huge mirror opposite. 

In a city of king-size beds 

Hedda’s is abnormally 

small. “I don’t need a battleground 

to stretch out in,” she says. 
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transformation. In this silent coast- 
to-coast drama of contemporary life 
the central figure is the room air 
conditioner. To understand the role 
being played by this seemingly in- 
nocuous device, visualize a typical 
family, endowed with a seven-room 
house and a mortgage. One room is 
designated the “master” bedroom, 
not because anyone has illusions 
about who is the head of the family 
but mainly because the closets in this 
room come close. to accommodating 
the husband’s clothes in addition to 
those of his wife. The house, having 
been built ten or more years ago, is 
not air-conditioned, so at some point 
during the amortization process (and 
the summer), the family decides it can 
afford to start making payments on 
an air conditioner. A problem now 
arises. The air conditioner could be 
put into the living room except that 
nobody lives there. Furthermore, the 
main reason for the purchase is to 
mitigate the discomforts of hot nights. 
So the machine ends up in the 
“master” bedroom. To take advan- 
tage of its comforts the television set 
is presently moved in, then an easy 
chair, then a lamp table, then the rest 
of the family. The bedroom has be- 
come as crowded, relatively, as were 
the bedrooms of the great monarchs 
of antiquity. Thus today’s beds and 
bedrooms, through the intervention 
of the air conditioner, are again 
moving away from sterile dreams of 
technological perfection, back toward 
the great tradition. 

And yet we should not discount our 
technology. Alexander had his flute 
players, but the most humble bedder 
today has much more at the turn of a 
knob. Just as the beds of the Persian 
monarchs exerted an irresistible at- 
beautiful 


traction for musicians, 


women, dancers, 
petitioners, so the bed of today is a 
magnet for the finest fruits of science 
and industry. Try making a list of 
items currently considered proper 
adjuncts to a bed, and you will be 
amazed: motors, dimmers, vibrators, 
pulsators, push buttons, master 
switches, odorizers, deodorizers, re- 
frigerators, soft-speakers, telephones, 
microphones, dormiphones, tape re- 
corders, electric coolers, sheep count- 
ers, electronic filters, light shades, 
sleep-inducing records, ear plugs, 
book racks, pill dispensers, memo 
pads, writing tables, reading lights, 
night lights, clocks, alarms, radio- 
clock-alarms, vacuum jugs—even con- 
tour sheets and electric blankets. 


astrologers and. 


These are miracles indeed, and to 
find the beds where they are per- 
formed most frequently, one turns 
inevitably to Hollywood, which is 
also famed for beds that are round 
rather than rectangular, triple instead 
of double and sometimes even heart- 
shaped. Even here, however, history 
offers sobering comparisons. Take the 
deathbed of Sardanapalus, a poten- 
tate of antiquity. Sardanapalus, when 
his time came (and let it be said to his 
eternal credit that when his time came 
he knew it), had built a funeral pyre 
roughly the size of the Yale Bowl. 
On this he had placed 150 golden 
couches, The couches were then filled 
by his wife and concubines, and what- 
ever spaces remaired were strewn 
with gold and silver coins, apparel and 
household items. He then had slaves 
set fire to the whole thing and expired 
in truly kingly fashion. When Holly- 
wood matches this kind of performance 
(this is not a suggestion), we can begin 
to boast about our beds. Not before. 

Even taking size as a yardstick, the 
beds of Hollywood have a long way 
to go. The Great Bed of Ware, for 
example, now on view in London’s 
Victoria and Albert Museum, meas- 
ures twelve feet square and more than 
seven feet in height. At one point in 
its four centuries of existence it oc- 
cupied a room in an inn, and was 
frequently rented by four or more 
couples at a time—whether to check 
its acreage or its other capacities has 
never been made entirely clear. 

If money is taken as the unit for 
comparison, Hollywood fares no bet- 
ter, and neither, for that matter, 
would Texas. Catherine of Braganza 
was once the recipient of a gift from 
Holland, a bed which cost £7000. 
Considering the difference between 
currency then and now, the price 
puts Catherine’s bed somewhere 
near the cost of an aircraft carrier. 
During the entire great period of beds, 
they were often the first item in wills, 
and Shakespeare is remembered by 
some bed-lovers, not so much for his 
plays as for his will, in which he left 
his wife his “‘second-best”’ bed. 

Prestige and money are not every- 
thing. Alexander, for all his conquests 
and golden couches, could not have 
found a bed that pulsated silently 
1750 times a minute. And yet any 
U.S. citizen can buy the motorized 
attachment producing this soporific 
jiggle for under $80. Solomon, had he 
suffered from hay fever, would not 
have been sufficiently wise to work 
out the details of an electrostatic filter 
for pollen. In the technological acces- 


sories to our beds we can indeed take 
pride, especially if we recall their 
imposing ancestry, which is one 
hundred per cent American. In July 
of 1866, U.S. Patent 56,413,17 was 
issued to the inventor of a piano which 
contained (in addition, no doubt, to 
keyboard and strings) a bed and two 
closets for bedclothes, water pitcher 
and towel. An earlier patent (April, 
1859) guarantees the rights of another 
inventor, whose bed included a writ- 
ing desk, wardrobe and toilet. These 
products illustrate our genius at its 
native best, and they also anticipate 
in an uncanny way the serious prob- 
lems facing us and our beds today. 

A family of six, installed in one of 
the tight little ranch boxes we put on 
large tracts and describe as “homes” 
may well find, if it takes a census of 
the square feet available for daily 
living, that beds occupy a shocking 
15 to 20 per cent of available floor 
space. In light of the pressure on ex- 
isting space, such ideas as a piano 
that can be slept in begin to reveal a 
contemporary logic. (The logic, to be 
sure, has flaws. What happens if one 
member of the family gets an urge to 
play the piano while another is sleep- 
ing in it?) Today the piano might 
even be made electronic, thus releas- 
ing the large area occupied by the 
strings. This century, however, is 
simply not as adventurous as its 
predecessor. Even so harmless an in- 
novation as the contour sheet took 
twenty years to gain its present modest 
acceptance. Our answers to the grow- 
ing demand for more living space in- 
evitably take the more timid forms of 
daybeds and convertible sofas. These 
practical but unimaginative devices 
will scarcely get us the admiration of 
posterity, but they can at least be sat 
on in the daytime. 

Along with our concern for the 
floor space immobilized by beds go 
the statistics regarding bedmaking. 
Fortunately, I do not have any of 
these at hand, but one survey I re- 
member was greatly concerned by 
the time it took the average house- 
wife to make the beds—something 
like a total of twenty-five working 
days in a year. Back of this report, 
and scores of others like it, there lies 
the most extraordinary of all current 
U.S. attitudes: a fear of work as 
something damaging to physique, 
psyche or both, which has reached 
the proportions of a national illness 
and which could, in a decade or two, 
lead to our undoing. The report is 
also typical in its disregard of the 
horrifying problem of what the house- 


wife would do with all those days if 
she weren’t making beds. There is a 
limit to the number of TV Westerns 
and soap operas any human being 
can absorb. 

Some years back I tackled the 
problem of bedmaking in collabora- 
tion with Eero Saarinen, an architect 
who has since devoted himself to 
more sizable problems, and we came 
up with an answer—elimination of 
the bed. But, as is frequently the case 
when something is “eliminated,” the 
device making this possible was more 
complicated than the bed. It was a 
cubicle, a kind of room-within-a- 
room, the floor of which was covered 
with mattresses. These were lighter 
in weight than the conventional mod- 
els, had cloth loops at the edges so 
that they could be hung on wall hooks 
by day, and looked much like those 
pads one sees on the walls of freight 
elevators. There was even to have 
been a little air-and-temperature-con- 
ditioning system for the enclosure to 
eliminate the need for blankets. 

We were very young when all this 
took place, taken in by the propa- 
ganda about the desirability of doing 
away with work, and we had more 
enthusiasm than education. Some 
time later I realized that all we had 
done was reinvent the Japanese bed 
and bedroom. 

The real problem of the bed, how- 
ever, is not a matter of redesign. 
Technically, the contradictions gener- 
ated by the modern bed in its rapid 
move toward perfection are nothing 
more than details. If, for example, bad 
backs are a problem, and softness is 
the cause, beds can be made harder. 
(My own office designed a “‘thin” bed 
a few years ago, a single mattress on 
a flat steel spring, which is currently 
in production and is hard enough to 
suit almost anybody. It can be made 
even harder by omitting the spring 
and using a piece of plywood in- 
stead.) No, the real problem is not 
technical. 

The real problem is finding the 
moral fiber to use the bed whenever 
one feels like it. The history of the 
bed reveals two great traditions. One 
school holds to the concept of the 
bed (and bedroom) as a place of 
absolutely no privacy. This school has 
provided all the glamour, naturally, 
since what good is a bed of enormous 
dimensions, encrusted with jewels 
and rare woods and the rest, if peo- 
ple can’t see it? 

The other school, equally interest- 
ing, has had fewer adherents. The 
objective of this group, and its chief 
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delight, is meditation. In its opinion 
meditation is perhaps the greatest 
single justification for the bed. There 
are those who stoutly and sincerely 
maintain that the bathtub is superior, 
but even these when pressed will ad- 
mit that bath water does get colder 
while the bed gets warmer. Warmth 
is very important for meditation. 
Nowhere does history record the 
rroduction of a great thought while 

thinker’s teeth were chattering, 

ereas the list of creative achieve- 

ts produced in bed is almost 
endless. The kings of France devel- 
oped their grand strategies in bed. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning got no- 
where with her poetry until she 
developed a mysterious ailment which 
put her to bed. Paradise Lost and 
Gullive: 


beds. Hobbes, the mathematician- 


Travels were written in 
philosopher, habitually worked in 
bed, scribbling notes and equations 
on papers, sheets and, as a last re- 


sort, his own body 


Meditation is not a simple matter. 
It requires peace of mind, a state 
virtually nonexistent these days, and 
a willingness to use that mind, some- 
thing the average human has vigor- 
ously resisted throughout recorded 
history. True privacy, obviously 
necessary for meditation, has there- 
fore never been very popular. 

The basis for the Western world’s 
insistence on bedside privacy is not a 
desire for the solitude that accom- 
panies meditation, but merely a hang- 
over of the frets and guilts engendered 
by Puritanism. It is nothing more than 
a fear of being caught with one’s wig 
off, with one’s teeth in a glass on the 
night table. In these days this has 
expanded to a fear of being found 
“doing nothing.” The fact that doing 
“something” usually ends up in a re- 
sult of no consequence whatever is 
beside the point. Everyone is ex- 
pected to act busy, and a desire for 
solitude is highly suspect in an age 
dedicated to Social Adjustment. We 
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are not supposed to stay in bed un- 
less sick or asleep, and perhaps that 
is why we have become so long on 
production and so short of ideas. 
To get back to the bed, where we 
have been spending much too little 
time of late, we would first have to get 
rid of the guilt feelings which plague 
us when we are not running around. 
George Washington’s example might 
give us the needed courage. If the 
Father of Our Country really slept 
in one tenth of the places which claim 
to have bedded him, he must have 
spent precious little time on his feet. 
oT. creator of 
Father Brown and a profound thinker 


Chesterton, 


where beds were concerned, has shown 
us the way we must go. “Lying in 
bed,” he wrote, “would be altogether 
a perfect and supreme experience if 
only one had a colored pencil long 
enough to draw on the ceiling.” His 
crowning rule: “If you do lie in bed, 
be sure you do it without any reason 


or justification at all.” THE END 
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A bed of female gender: 

silks, satins and crystals frame 
the smoldering femininity 

of British actress Diana Dors. 


Text by George Nelson, 
designer and architect 
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Never before such an excitingly sensible car! A Peugeot handles 
like a sports car, yet has plenty of roomy comfort for a family of 5 or 6. Its reclining 
seats, sporty sliding sun-roof and clean, trim lines are features you’ve wanted for 
years. While its 30 miles per gallon and convenient price tell you that sense has 
come back to motoring at last. Only $2175 (P.0.£.,N.Y,) and it includes ALL this: 
sliding sun-roof, whitewall or Michelin” X” tires, heater-defroster, economy 4th gear, 
windshield washers, dashboard clock and reclining “sleep-on” seats. Drive the 
new Peugeot soon. Sold and serviced by Renault dealers coast to coast. 
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wife on one side. “The scene goes 
like this,” he said. “He tries to kiss 
you.”” He paused: then, with iron 
emphasis: ** You resist.” 

In the winter of 1954-55 she toured 
Europe in his gaudy production of Joan 
at the Stake, an exploit that did neither 


partner much good. Bergman’slinguistic 
versatility was praised (she played the 
Maid in Italian, French, English and 
Swedish, and could if necessary have 
done the same in German), but the role 
gave her scant chance to act or in- 
deed do anything but look glowingly 
humble. The tour ended with a bat- 
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her on her long-delayed return home. 
She said she felt like Indra’s daughter 
in Strindberg’s Dream Play, of whom 
it is said: “‘Beat her if she answers, and 
beat her if she refuses to answer.”’ At 
a polio benefit she denounced her tra- 
ducers, and she still thinks the Swedes 
a mean and envious nation. 


tle between Bergman and the Swedish In 1956 her career and Rossel- 
press, whom she accused of persecuting 


lini’s decisively forked. Taking the 
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® Spatter-Free Broiling! 

® Automatic Cooking Controls! 
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Almost too beautiful to be used— 
but this new Frigidaire Sheer Look 
Wall Oven cooks as good as it looks 
... automatically! Smart new Drop- 
Leaf Doors provide set-down space 
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step up close, clean every corner 
easily. Each door is supported by 
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in roasts. Automatic Cook-Master 
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giant step, she went to Britain to 
make Anastasia and win her first 
Academy Award in thirteen years, 
after which she played in Tea and 
Sympathy for more than a year on 
the Paris stage. It was during the 
play’s run that she met for the first 
time the Swedish impresario Lars 
Schmidt, a civilized escort and 
restful companion. Rossellini 
meanwhile was in India, making 
a film at the invitation of the Indian 
government. The press shouted re- 
ports of his friendship with Sonali 
Das Gupta, an Indian producer’s 
wife and also, it appears, a restful 
companion: for one thing, she spoke 
no language known to Rossellini. 
Bergman brushed off the beady- 
eyed questioners by pointing out 
that she had been married seven 
years and did not expect her hus- 
band to stay locked up. The mutual 
unlocking of doors was soon official. 
The separation, last November, and 
subsequent annulment ended a cha- 
otic chapter without undue fuss. 

Ended it, and annihilated it, for 
it is now as if the seven years with 
Rossellini had never happened. 
Bergman has gone beaming back to 
her pedestal in movies, playing just 
the sort of parts she would have 
played if she had never quitted it. 
The Inn of the Sixth Happiness, her 
Chinese epic, is a case in point. “I 
swore,’ she remarked wryly, “that 
I wouldn’t play any more saints or 
nuns. So now I’m playing a mis- 
sionary.”’ When that job is done, she 
goes straight into a thriller called / 
Thank a Fool, which M.G.M. will 
make in Britain. 

All the expected and desired things 
are happening. Four out of five 
Belgian editors, interviewed last 
winter, chose Queen Elizabeth as the 
“most outstanding living woman.” 
The fifth chose Bergman, and thou- 
sands of readers wrote to endorse 
his choice. Nothing has changed. 

Least of all the lady herself. That 
deep benevolence, that expansive de- 
sire to love and be loved are still 
instinctively hers: they are instincts, 
or needs, which she has always 
obeyed, always with the best inten- 
tions, yet which have somehow left 
behind them, after her vibrant pas- 
sage, a lengthening vista of people 
picking themselves up, looking a 
bit shattered and wondering what 
hit them. 

The English sage Cyril Connolly 
holds that all women are either 
monsters or doormats. In Bergman, 
the evidence suggests, there is a 
good deal of both. There is, in her 
relationships with men, a fairly con- 
sistent pattern. She comes in like a 
lamb, and goes out like a lion. 

For Bergman the actress I have 
condign respect. For Bergman as a 








person I have great affection. But if 
I were a historian of the second sex 
in the mid-20th Century I should 
find her of magnetic and abiding in- 
terest. 

I should be absorbed in guessing 
the nature of the next chapter in 
the life of this adoring, imperishable 
Swede, this robust and genial 


woman who has applied to her pri- 
vate life a ruthless perfectionism 
which is perhaps best applied to 
art. But this brings us back to our 
starting point. For Ingrid Bergman, 
life itself is a work of art, and she 
may yet, given luck and good com- 
pany, turn out a masterpiece. 

THE END 
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will probably be the boy who can 
produce the best “family” and “‘con- 
nections’’ who gets accepted. 

Applying for membership in the 
Greys is similar to applying for 
membership in a club. Parents 
fill out a short application blank, 
answering such routine questions 
as the boy’s age (eight is the 
minimum), height (minimum forty- 
eight inches), father’s name, moth- 
er’s maiden name, father’s profes- 
sion, and so forth. In addition, each 
applicant must be proposed and 
seconded by “someone connected 
with the Greys”—in other words, a 
parent of a Grey member or ex- 
member. But, like most clubs, Mrs. 
McBurney’s committee sometimes 
provides sponsors for people who 
are new in New York. 

“People are always surprised to 
hear how inexpensive it is to belong 
to the Greys,”’” Mrs. McBurney told 
me. “Dues for the Greys are fifty 
dollars a year. In a term extending 
from October to- April, this works 
out at about two dollars per boy per 
drill.” To be sure, each boy must 
buy two complete uniforms, which, 
from fatigue trousers to dress white 
gloves, will cost him in the neighbor- 
hood of $110. But the uniforms, 
Mrs. McBurney insisted, are almost 
miraculously expandable, built so 
the uniform a boy buys at eight will 
still fit him when he’s sixteen. And, 
the committee always points out to 
parents, secondhand uniforms are 
available for considerably less. 

Mrs. McBurney would like to 
erase the “snob” connotation of 
membership in the Greys. She is 
proud, for example, that the roster 
of Greys includes not only boys from 
the fashionable East Side private 
schools—Buckley, St. Bernard’s, Col- 
legiate, Trinity and the like—but, 
occasionally, boys from the city’s 
public schools as well, especially 
New York’s one fashionable public 
school, P.S. No. 6, on East 8Ist 
Street. There is little chance, how- 


ever, that the Greys will become as 
democratic as the Boy Scouts. After 
leaving Mrs. McBurney, I talked to 
a Park Avenue matron whose son is 
presently in the Greys. “But it’s the 
thing to do,” she explained. “I mean 
one must have one’s son in the 
Greys, mustn’t one? I mean it’s 
important. \t’s every bit as important 
as having one’s daughter make her 
debut!” 

The next day I had lunch with 
Colonel Warrick, who has been the 
commandant of the Greys since 
1933. Trim, slim and steady-eyed, 
Colonel Warrick is a firm advocate 
of daily calisthenics and is a walking 
testimonial to his philosophy. He 
has the appearance of a man in his 
mid-thirties. Drilling the Knicker- 
bocker Greys has not been his only 
military assignment. During World 
War II, he commanded an auto- 
matic-weapons battalion through five 
European campaigns, and his unit 
received the Presidential Unit cita- 
tion for its part in the Battle of the 
Bulge. He has always been deeply 
interested in boys’ work. During the 
summer, while the Greys are in re- 
cess, he runs a boys’ camp in upper 
New York State. 

Once a boy has applied, been 
interviewed, and accepted into the 
Knickerbocker Greys by the wom- 
en’s committee, Colonel Warrick 
takes over. He gives not a hoot for 
the “social’’ importance of the 
Greys. He does care, and vitally so, 
about what he feels is the sorry 
physical state of most New York 
City youths, best families or no. “If 
a boy wants to run, what has he got 
to do?”’ Colonel Warrick asks. “*He’s 
got to ride down sixteen floors in an 
elevator and walk ten blocks to 
Central Park.” Many of the boys 
who enter the Greys are far too soft 
and flabby for Colonel Warrick’s 
liking. “Some of these kids live on 
diets of ice cream and soda pop,” he 
says. “I’ve seen boys from the 
wealthiest families in town who were 
actually undernourished!” 

By drilling the Greys twice a week 
in the manual of arms, squad forma- 
tions, company maneuvers and re- 
views—plus as many calisthenic pe- 
riods as he can squeeze in—Colonel 
Warrick wants to toughen up city 
boys, improve their postures and 
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lessen their appetites for cream 
puffs. In place of military drill, on 
certain days Colonel Warrick puts 
the boys on “extended order’’—that 
is, sports that can be played at the 
armory, such as track and soccer. 
After drill, the Greys occasionally 
have a tea dance, with young ladies 
invited, during which the cadets 
learn the manly art of balancing a 
teacup on a trousered knee. Period- 
ically, Colonel Warrick takes the 
boys on trips—perhaps a junket to 


New York’s Chinatown or a tour of 


First Army Headquarters at Gov- 
ernors Island. It also pleases Colo- 
nel Warrick that a number of boys, 
as a result of Greys’ training, have 
gone on to West Point or Annapolis. 

When a boy enters the Knicker- 
bocker Greys, he is given the rank of 
cadet private. Depending on _ his 
“conduct, military bearing, neat- 
ness, alertness and co-operation,” 
he may rise, through the years, to 
the rank of cadet colonel. Needless 
to say, the problem of promotions 
is a knotty one for Colonel Warrick. 
Parents, who feel that cultivating 
the colonel may result in a promo- 
tion for their youngster, besiege him 
with invitations to cocktail parties, 


dinners, receptions, benefits and 


theater parties. In the segment of 


New York society with which he 
deals, Colonel Warrick is a much 
sought-after man. He receives pref- 
erential treatment at such swank 
restaurants as “21,” since young 
Jeffrey Kriendler, son of one of the 
owners, is a Knickerbocker Grey. 
But for the most part Colonel War- 
rick prefers to steer clear of such 
social entanglements. Promotions 
within the Greys are made with 
strict impartiality, and, to insure 
this, the colonel invites officers in no 
way connected with the Greys to 
inspect and judge the proficiency of 
the cadets at competition drills. 
Still, there are always parents who 

el that he can be got around. Deal- 

' with them requires diplomacy 
and tact that would impress the 
British ambassador. Recently, for 
example, the mother of a cadet 
second lieutenant who was anxious 


for her son to make first lieutenant, 
approached Colonel Warrick with a 
pretty smile and fiuttering eyelashes. 


“Tell me, colonel,” she said, “how 
do you rea//y decide whom to pro- 
mote?” Colonel Warrick bowed 
slightly and, with perfect aplomb, 
replied, “I promote the boys with 
the most attractive mothers, ma’am.” 

I had heard of one man in New 
York who probably knew more 
about the tradition and history of the 
Knickerbocker Greys than anyone 
else. That was Mr. Harry H. Lucker 
of the Warnock Uniform Company, 
which began to make uniforms for 
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the Greys when the organization 
was established in 1881. I found Mr. 
Lucker—a small, studious man— 
looking right at home in this vener- 
able emporium amid ancient photo- 
graphs and memorabilia of the great 
and near-great military men his com- 
pany has outfitted. I saw racks of 
uniforms of every vintage and de- 
scription; scattered about were yel- 
lowing charts, catalogues and book- 
lets—yachting manuals, warfare rule 
books, rule books on military cour- 
tesy and drill. As we talked, Mr. 
Lucker had to excuse himself fre- 
quently to supervise the tricky prob- 
lem of assembling combat ribbons 
and decorations on the uniform of 
Adm. Alan G. Kirk (Ret.), a long- 
time customer. 

For thirty-six years, uniforming 
the Knickerbocker Greys was the 
personal chore of Mr. Lucker and 
his partner, George Steinhilber, as 
it was of their predecessors in the 
company. They approached the as- 
signment with dedication and high 
purpose. A few years ago, however, 
for a reason that remains a mystery 
to Mr. Lucker, his company’s in- 
formal franchise was suddenly taken 
away, and the business was given to 
another company. This turn of 
events so affected Mr. Steinhilber 
that he has not been a well man 
since. But Mr. Lucker has carried 
on, comforted somewhat by the fact 
that second- and third-generation 
Greys still come to him, sent by 
their fathers and grandfathers. 

Mr. Lucker placed before me an 
enormous scrapbook bulging with 


clippings, all about the Knicker- 
bocker Greys. Mr. Lucker seems not 
only to have outfitted each Grey but 
to have kept track of him forever 
after, recording his engagement, 
marriage, divorce, remarriage, polo 
score at Meadowbrook, position in 
the Bermuda Cup Race, the birth of 
his children, and, in many cases, his 
death. ‘“‘There’s Schuyler So-and- 
So,” Mr. Lucker said, pointing to a 
photograph. “Fat. Thirty-six-inch 
waist! Slimmed down, though, when 
he was thirteen. Married a du Pont.” 
Or, “Here’s Ellery Such-and-Such. 
Too bad about him. Married some 
movie star.” 

Mr. Lucker feels that the Knicker- 
bocker Greys, as an emblem of New 
York society, has fallen upon sorry 
days. He thinks back wistfully to the 
glittering era of the Four Hundred, 
to the days of carriages, butlers, 
dinner parties for six hundred guests 
with a liveried footman behind each 
chair. “I used to go to their homes, 
in Newport and Tuxedo Park,” he 
said. “I'd measure their sons for 
uniforms in the Greys, then I'd 
measure the butler, the chauffeur, 
and make uniforms for all the liver- 
ied help. | remember when Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr , sat right where 
you're sitting now,” he said to me, 
“placing an order for little John and 
for every member of her staff. Who 
has that kind of money now? No,” 
he sighed, “society isn’t what it used 
to be. I understand they sell second- 
hand uniforms over at the Armory 
now. Secondhand! Mrs. : Rocke- 
feller would turn over in her grave!” 
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In a somewhat different atmos- 
phere, a pleasant apartment in the 
East Seventies, I talked to James 
McKinley Rose, Jr., a young New 
York attorney who was the cadet 
colonel of the Greys in 1941 and 
1942. ““What do you think belong- 
ing to the Greys does for a boy?” 
| asked him. “Four things,” he re- 
plied earnestly, with a quick, orderly 
lawyer’s mind. “Four rather valu- 
able things. First, it teaches a boy 
to take pride in his appearance. He 
won't pass inspection with scuffed- 
up shoes or hair that shags over his 
ears. Second, it teaches a boy self- 
discipline. If a boy is a sergeant in 
charge of a squad, he has to main- 
tain a certain amount of dignity— 
otherwise his squad would walk all 
over him. Third, it teaches a boy to 
make a mistake in public and accept 
it gracefully. If a boy makes a slip— 
gives a wrong order—he has to say 
‘As you were,’ and start over again. 
If he simply went to pieces, his men 
would stumble all over themselves 
or march into a wall. Fourth—and 
1 think most important—the Greys 
teaches a boy to take orders from 
someone he dislikes. A pfc may be 
tempted to throw spitballs at a ser- 
geant in the schoolroom, but on the 
drill floor that pfe does what the 
sergeant says. After all, when a man 
is out in the world, in business, 
there’s no guarantee that he’s going 
to like his boss. But if he knows how 
to do what his boss wants, whether 
he likes him or not, he'll do all 
right.” 

Later, at the armory, we watched 
the Knickerbocker Greys in full- 
dress review in honor of Lieut. Gen. 
Garrison H. Davidson, superintend- 
ent of West Point. The program was 
long and complicated, but the Greys 
comported themselves with incred- 
ible snap and polish. There were a 
few mistakes, but not many. Once, 
while the eight companies stood at 
attention, I noticed a small private 
leave the ranks, thread his way 
around the room and out the door, 
shoulders square, eyes front. I won- 
dered what had happened to him 
until suddenly, from belowstairs, I 
heard the sound of plumbing. Pres- 
ently the little Grey returned 
and rejoined his company. ‘*You 
know,” James Rose said to me, “‘all 
this business of drill and discipline for 
kids may seem a little silly. But, sur- 
prisingly enough, some of it rubs off.” 

As the Greys passed in review, 
then trooped the Colors, with the 
band playing The Stars and Stripes 
Forever, we all rose to our feet— 
mothers, fathers, little brothers, sis 
ters, aunts and doting grandpar- 
ents—and I had to admit that some 
of it had rubbed off on me. 

THE END 
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are the pattern of New York’s exist- 
ence, the staff of The Colony has re- 
mained remarkably cohesive. Of the 
original staff which came together in 
the twenties, Felix the maitre d’hotel, 


Bianchi the senior captain, Marco the 
bartender and seventeen waiters are still 


on duty. Theentire staff today comprises 


eighteenchefsandsous-chefs, ninety-five 


other kitchen employees, ten captains, 


thirty-two waiters, seven bus boys and 
the conventional complement of door- 
man, washroom attendants and pages. 
Chef de cuisine is Jean Vergnes, a 
native of Grenoble, who came to The 


Colony nine years ago from the Wal- 
dorf as saucier and has been chef de 
cuisine for the past six. 

The Colony maintains an inventory 
of $175,000 worth of wine and spirits 
in its cellar, guarded and cherished by 
a professional cellarman and dispensed 
by William Mascarotti, the sommelier, 
who is no mere waiters’ waiter in- 
vested with a chain of office, but a 
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scholar and amateur viniculturist and 
oenophilist. 

Menus are handwritten by Bian- 
chi and reproduced daily by an old- 
fashioned gelatin process so ar- 
chaic that Gene believes he can de- 
tect signs of Indian warfare about it. 

One of the secrets of The Colony’s 
stature in the realm of fine food is 
the purchasing, which has always 
been supervised by Gene himself 
and often actually accomplished by 
him. He buys caviar from Romanoff, 
or from the subsidiary of his rival 
down the street-—Jack & Charlie’s 
21—the Iron Gate Importing Com- 
pany. Fish largely comes from the 
dean of New York fishmongers, 
Papa Lucien Prince of Fulton Fish 
Market, and an old customer of The 
Colony where he admires to order 
his own shad, pompano, scrod and 
Cape oysters, according to the sea- 
son. Beef and baby lamb, among the 
most costly items, mostly come from 
Knickerbocker Foods in downtown 
Manhattan, and for years came from 
Shaffer’s Market, then located right 
across the street. 

Shaffer’s has now moved farther 
uptown and Gene is upset about it. 
Not only was Shaffer’s a sort of 
emergency supply in case The Col- 
ony found itself short of terrapin or 
ring-necked pheasant but The Colony 
had its own key to the premises and 
access to the refrigerators after busi- 
ness hours; the steward just left a 
chit on the cashier’s desk to show 
what he had taken. Gene recalls that 
once he hurriedly sent across late 
one evening for a hundred partridges 
which the late Clarence Mackay, 
Irving Berlin’s father-in-law and heir 
to the fabled wealth of Nevada’s 
Comstock Lode, demanded for a 
dinner party on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Without Shaffer’s, Gene could 
never have made do in this crisis, 
and he doesn’t like to contemplate 
the possibility of one like it. 

Gene complains, but with more 
resignation than rancor, that he 
runs not only a restaurant but also a 
credit agency and an art gallery that 
has started several unknown paint- 
ers on the way to fame. He has 3500 
charge accounts because a large ma- 
jority of patrons prefer not to pay 
cash at the end of the meal. Over the 
years he has acq uired $60,000 worth 
of bad paper, and has given out and 
gotten back even more in loans to 
distressed customers. The lobby, in 
addition to the Van Cleef & Arpels 
display, has always been a sort of 
miniature art gallery. Here, a num- 
ber of years ago, he sold the first 
paintings of a lady who paints under 
the name of Huldah, but in private 
life is the wife of a retired general. 
These first paintings went for $300 
each, but today they bring $1200. 















Gene feels that when he takes his 
annual vacation each summer at the 
villa he maintains at Lake Garda 
near Venice in his native Italy he has 
it coming to him. “I have a couple 
who maintain it for me the year 
round,” he complains, ‘and do you 
know what they do? They eat all the 
time. They'll eat me out of house 
and home one of these days.” 

In New York, the senior partner 
lives in what he likes to describe as 
“the most unfashionable section of 
Jackson Heights,” and Mrs. Caval- 
lero comes by each evening after the 
dinner trade has thinned out to have 
dinner with her husband and drive 
him home. He also maintains a small 
apartment upstairs at The Colony 
itself for emergencies. 

Most recent addition to the part- 
nership of the senior Cavallero and 
George Fiorentino is Gene Caval- 
lero, Jr., a personable young man of 
abundant charm and manners whom 
nis father was determined not to 
bring into the restaurant business 
through the front door with the 
customers. As soon as his formal 
education was completed, Junior, as 
he is known to almost everyone, was 
packed off to learn the business of 
food and wine the hard way, and 
spent two years following the estab- 
lished cursus honorum in some of the 


best kitchens, wine cellars and stew- 
ard’s offices in the world. 

He polished pots in the George V 
in Paris and did duty on the tele- 
phone switchboard at the Paris Ritz 
to perfect his French. He learned the 
secret of noble sauces from the ven- 
erable saucier at the Suvretta House 
in St. Moritz, boned up on the serv- 
ice of game at the Buffet de la Gare 
in Zurich and practiced handling the 
world’s finest wines at the Ambas- 
ciatori in Rome. 

Today Junior is one of the three 
partners of The Colony and enjoys 
the professional confidence of his 
father, no mean achievement as any- 
one in the New York restaurant busi- 
ness will tell you. 

There are those to whom The 
Colony seems of fairest aspect and 
most beguiling mien on nights dur- 
ing the season when opera or the 
horse show calls for tail coats and 
tiaras, and the reassuring plop of 
gibus hats in the foyer is background 
music for the service of pheasant 
Souvaroff in a setting where the em- 
eralds of the patrons shame the Van 
Cleef & Arpels showcase by the 
door. Solvency, propriety and good 
breeding all being served up along 
with the hachis de volaille glace 
Argenteuil, What more can you ask’? 

THE END 
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romised to arrange any meetings I 
uesired. When I gave him my list of 
names, he said, ‘“Ulanova just doesn’t 
see people, I can promise you aill/ the 
others, but Ulanova .. . I just can’t 
promise.’ | went back to the hotel 
thinking how odd it was to be in a 
country where it is easier to see gov- 
ernment leaders than a dancer. After 
a week of silence, my friend tele- 
phoned and proudly said, “I have 
Ulanova! Can you be at Stage En- 
trance 17 of the Bolshoi at 3 P.M. 
tomorrow?” 

The idea of meeting anyone with a 
magic name is always a frightening 
experience. For the first time in Rus- 
sia I asked for an interpreter. When 
I told her we were calling on Ula- 
nova, the interpreter seemed even 
more nervous than I. 

We went to Entrance 17 and were 
immediately ushered up a flight of 
stairs, past gilded furniture, glisten- 
ing mirrors, marble statues, and 
into a small, exquisitely arranged 
room entirely decorated in crimson 
damask, gilt and mirrors. Here we 
waited fifteen minutes. Suddenly, 


unannounced, Ulanova walked in 
briskly, wearing a very chic, tight- 
fitting black dress with a touch of 
white at the neck and on the sleeves. 
Her nunlike appearance was height- 
ened by the paleness of her clear 
blue eyes, the thinness of her un- 
rouged lips, and the severity of her 
hair—mouse-blond in color—drawn 
tightly back into a tiny braid and 
bun. She stood erect, and her slight, 
frail body had that emaciated look 
of skin-and-bones that is character- 
istic of hard-working ballerinas. As 
she spoke she moved her hands ex- 
pressively, and only they, with their 
emerald and diamond rings, sof- 
tened the overpowering impression 
of austerity. 

“I am sorry to be late,”’ she said 
and added pointedly, “Only a re- 
hearsal would have delayed me.” 
After I introduced the interpreter, 
there was a defensive silence, fol- 
lowed by a series of stiff questions 
and equally stiff answers. 

“How many hours a day do you 
practice?” 

“Two or three.” 

“Never more than that?” 

“Sometimes. But two or three is 
like coffee in the morning. Essential. 
After that—like the rest of break- 
fast—according to my appetite.” 
Continued on Page 111 
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“Have you a favorite ballet?” 

“No.” 

“Did you ever have one?” 

“It depends on what ballet | am 
dancing. Sometimes it’s Swan Lake. 
Sometimes it’s Giselle.” 

In despair, I saw that I was getting 
nowhere. Perhaps, I thought, the in- 
terview would go better if | asked 
about technical matters. I mentioned 
that I had seen several Swan Lakes 
in Russia, and had noticed, when the 
black swan has triumphed over the 
prince, that the ballerinas spin around 
the stage instead of executing thirty- 
two fouettés (a difficult feat of turn- 
ing around and around, up and 
down, en pointe without assistance 
from a partner). 

“I always do the fouettés,” she 
answered in the present tense al- 
though she has not danced Swan 
Lake for years. 

Trying another tack, I asked, 
“Does the ballerina in the Soviet 
Union have less freedom choreo- 
graphically than our dancers in the 
West?” 

Ulanova spoke up rather sharply: 
“If you don’t follow the choreog- 
raphy the ballet masters have set for 
you, why have one at all? The form 
is laid out after long consultations. 
You can argue if you disagree, but 
once it’s settled, it’s settled. If you 
don’t respect the form, you spoil ev- 
erything. The greater the artist, the 
more important it is to keep the 
fixed pattern.” 

I recalled a remark made to me 
the week before by the head of the 
Bolshoi’s training school, which pro- 
vides the theaters of Russia with 
their best artists. “It is Ulanova’s 
sacred duty to remain within the 
rules,” she had said. “She belongs 
to the whole country and is an 
example.” 

I asked Ulanova about schooling. 

“Naturally, you can’t dance all 
your life only according to what you 
learn in school,” she said. “That 
would make you a machine instead 
of a human. But there must be noth- 
ing absolutely new. All dance de- 
pends on classical ballet. You can 
have deviations, but the classics must 
be the foundation. Even in a char- 
acter ballet like Romeo and Juliet, 
the movements may be mixed, but 
the classic form is there. The 
dancer puts her heart into each bal- 
let, but she mustn’t alter the move- 
ments.” 

“Have you seen the differences 
and variations when Markova or 
Fonteyn do the same ballet?” | 
asked. 

“I’ve never seen any dancer from 
the West,” she answered primly, 
“except those few who have come 
here. I’ve never had time to travel. 


When I’m abroad, I’m always work- 
ing.” I told her that there were con- 
siderable divergences in interpreta- 
tions, but she simply shrugged. 

“The ballet’s pattern must be com- 
mon to all dancers,” she announced 
crisply. ““The dancer must follow the 
conductor—he holds the music. The 
music is more important than the 
ballet. If a ballerina; even a leading 
one, does what she wants, everything 
falls to pieces. If a ballerina forgets 
that, everything falls to pieces.” 

With the repetition of the “every- 
thing falls to pieces,” I could vision 
what this might mean at the Bolshoi. 
True to its name bolshoi, which 
means “big,” or “great,” every pro- 
duction is gigantically mounted. 
Backdrops have stars, sunsets, 
eclipses of the sun, moonrises, lakes 
and rivers, reproduced snow flurries, 
gusts, storms, blizzards. Castles go 
up in smoke, buildings crumple in a 
shambles of onstage destruction. In 
Gliere’s popular ballet, The Bronze 
Horseman, for example, the Neva 
River in Leningrad overflows. Wa- 
ter rages over the bridges, bits of 
debris float across the stage and peo- 
ple seem to drown in a near-to-real- 
life flood. So elaborate are the Bol- 
shoi’s scenic effects that I have heard 
Russians say, “It’s hard to tell 
whether the audience is applauding 
the dancer or the stagehands.” 

Such staging tends to engulf al- 
most any dancer—except Ulanova. 
1 wondered how she felt about hav- 
ing to work against such mechanical 
competition. 

“Stage effects enhance the whole,” 
she began. “They help the dancer 
and give her something to dance 
in.” Then with the first sign of tem- 
perament she had shown, she added 
a little bitingly, ““Of course, in some 
theaters the stage effects are too 
good for the dancing—the swans are 
flooded out by the lake. I feel sorry 
for the ballerina in such a case.” 

This was clearly a crack at the 
Stanislavsky Musical Theater, which 
is a keen rival of the Bolshoi and 
whose new production of Swan Lake 
with the young Bovt as star, fea- 
tured a gigantic flood. I was relieved 
to discover that Russian ballet is not 
immune to the jealousies that beset 
the art elsewhere. Bovt has recently 


premiéred in a new ballet, Joan of 


Arc, in a role that Ulanova had 
dreamed of being the first to present. 

I had long been troubled by the 
Soviet ballet’s stodgy insistence on 
happy endings. Ulanova’s theory of 
rigid adherence to classic ballet pat- 
terns does not operate in this re- 
spect. In Swan Lake, contrary to 
Western practice, the swan gets the 
prince and they live happily ever 
after. I decided to ask Ulanova 
about this. 
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“Why do Soviet bailets, unlike 
ours, always end on a happy note?” 
I asked. 

Ulanova took my question as a 
criticism and snapped back: “We do 
everything exactly as written. We do 
not alter.”’ Fortunately, Tomsky, the 
distinguished art director of the Bol- 
shoi, who had joined us, intervened 
deferentially. 

“I believe the first versions of 
Swan Lake and Coppelia both had 
tragic endings,” he said. 

“Well,” retorted Ulanova, “‘we’ve 
certainly been doing them this way 
for a very long time.” Then, with 
less electricity, she continued. “There 
are two ways of looking at happi- 
ness. There’s happiness in death, 
and happiness in life. Happiness up 
there,” pointing to heaven, “‘and 
happiness here. If people can’t find 
happiness on earth then they look 
for it in death, hoping for some kind 
of after-life. But we prefer to find it 
immediately and here.” She inter- 
rupted herself. “Look at our Giselle. 
We haven’t changed that. The prince 
doesn’t marry the peasant girl in 
that.” Then she paused. “But that 
all happened in a dream. The prince 
just imagines Giselle returns to earth 
as a wili. There’s no reality there, so 
it doesn’t matter.” 

As she talked, Ulanova’s incisive 
manner gave way to something more 
feminine. If she hadn’t warmed up, 
at least she had relaxed a bit. She 
smiled more often and even if her 
smile is wan, it reveals perfect teeth 
and though it is infrequent, it is 
never artificial—it always reaches 
her eyes. She spoke with quiet en- 
thusiasm of the forthcoming visit of 
the Bolshoi to America and with ea- 
gerness about seeing the Royal Bal- 
let in Moscow (their original trip to 
Russia had been canceled because 
of Hungary). 

But this fleeting mood was sharply 
dispelled at the end of our interview. 
I turned to the interpreter and asked 
her to give Ulanova a pair of “dance 
skins” (ballet tights) | had brought 
from America. “As a token of re- 
spect,” I said, “these are the best 
we have, and knowing how hard a 
dancer works, she can never have 
too many of them.” The interpreter 
disastrously missed the point. She 
explained to Ulanova that these were 
the best tights anywhere and that 
dancers never have enough of them. 
Ulanova bristled again. 

“I have enough. If these are so 
precious, I’ll put them in a museum.” 

It took a few minutes to iron out 
this misunderstanding, and we parted 
coolly. But a few days later, she sent 
me an autographed photograph of 
herself as the coy Giselle—a youth- 
ful picture presumably taken ten 
years earlier. THE END 
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Canadian Mountain Lake 


‘This cool, aquamarine pool is Lake Moraine, in the 
Province of Alberta, not far from the town of Banff. 
It is in a famous scenic area, where the center of in- 
terest is the bigger and better-known Lake Louise with 
its luxurious hotels. 

Moraine is locked away from the world in a place 
called the Valley of the Ten Peaks. These imperial 
heights, with glaciers like ermine around their shoul- 
ders, transform it from an attractive upland pool into 
a mirror for magnificence. 

Equal grandeur is everywhere, and bisecting it there 
is a 186-mile route called the Banff-Jasper Highway. 
It roams northward on the eastern slopes of the Con- 
tinental Divide, through country which was first seen 
by explorers little more than a century ago, past gigan- 
tic sweeps of forest which rise in calm dignity to the 
parade of peaks above. The pencil line of highway 
trails through vast valleys, closes with renamed Mount 
Eisenhower (9390 feet), circles another dreaming 
Canadian lake, climbs through a pass, clears rivers 
and misses glaciers and avoids cataracts until it enters 
Jasper National Park and the Ice Age. Here the 
Columbia Icefield, held back by this citadel of moun- 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GLEN FISHBACK 


tains, melts glacially into bluish rivers which escape 
toward three oceans, the Pacific, the Atlantic and the 
Arctic. The road and man stop on its brink. These 150 
square miles which have endured from the great pre- 
historic North American freeze must be explored by the 
imagination alone. 

Nature presses the ice just as closely as man. More 
than five hundred kinds of wildflowers bloom bravely 
in the area. In the woods there are elk, black and 
grizzly bear, moose, cougar, coyote and big-horned 
Rocky Mountain sheep. 

Man makes just as free of this towering slice of 
mountains as the animals do. He camps in them, climbs 
and skis them, rides horseback into sealed canyons, 
fishes the streams, swims the lakes, puts up tennis 
courts in the valleys, plays golf in the flatland. But 
nothing breaks the mountain silence which envelops 
all, a monastic hush, as though gods truly inhabited 
such exalted spheres, as earlier men believed. At shut- 
in Moraine Lake there are cottages and a lodge and a 
camping ground for visitors. That is how people tend 
to feel here, small and temporary visitors in a land- 
scape made for titans. . THE END 
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MR. SAM SNEAD’S GOT THE HERTZ 


BECAUSE HERTZ 


As Mr. Snead said before posing for this pic- 
ture, ‘It’s never a catch-as-catch-can proposi- 
tion with Hertz. I get the kind of car I want 
—when | want it and where I want it. There’s 
no fooling around.”’ 

And Sam Snead’s one man who’s been on the 
go enough to know! For 20 years, year after 
year, he’s ;layed all the big ones. He’s a 
three-time winner of the PGA. He’s wen the 
World Championship and the All-American. 





IDEA... 


Anywhere there’s a tournament, Mr. Snead knows he can have a Hertz car ready and waiting. 


Finishing a tournament in Augusta one day, 
he might have to start another in Chicago the 
next. So he flies or takes a fast train, rents a 
new Hertz car there. That’s The Hertz Idea. 

It works anywhere, too. Because Hertz has 
more offices by far where you can rent, leave 
and make reservations for a car. A bright, new 
Turboglide Chevrolet Bel Air with power steer- 
ing or other beautifully maintained car. Cost? 
Low. The national average rate is only $38.50 





RENTS THE CARS YOU LIKE TO DRIVE! 


a week plus 9 cents a mile. And that includes 
all gasoline, oil and proper insurance. 

Next trip, try The Hertz Idea. Call your 
local Hertz office or see your travel agent to re- 
serve a car in the U. S., Canada or wherever 
in the world you’re going. We’re listed under 
“Hertz” in alphabetical phone books every- 
where. And be sure to ask about ‘“‘Rent it here 
. . . Leave it there’’ service! Hertz Rent A Car, 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 





HERTZ BRINGS YOU BUSINESS AND WORLD NEWS MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY WITH WALTER CRONKITE, ROBERT TROUT AND BILL DOWNS ON CBS RADIO 


















































































































































































































CLEVELAND 
Continued from Page 19 


City Club Show, originally for men 
only, but repeated now on the fol- 
lowing day for wives and friends. 
In the show various local public 
figures are healthily lampooned. 

The original families of means and 
taste made Cleveland the cultural 
center that it is. Cleveland was set- 
tled by New Englanders, people 
with a passion for learning, men 
who read from Horace in Latin 
while they guided the plow in the 
field. 

Everyone knows about the In- 
dians, Cleveland’s baseball team, 
but they may not know that the 
Cleveland Symphony has an even 
more consistently loyal following. 
Cleveland is a sports town as long 
as her teams are winning, but she is 
always a music town. 

An arts town, more widely speak- 
ing. As a boy | saw Pavlova, a tiny, 
mothlike figure, haunting as mem- 
ory, dance The Dying Swan on the 
vast stage of the old Masonic Tem- 
ple. | heard Paderewski play, and 
watched a neighbor shushed who 
dared whisper during the concert. 
I saw Lichine dance to Ravel's 
Bolero on the head of a drum, at 
Loew’s State, and the first Shake- 
speare I ever heard was Walter 
Hampden doing Julius Caesar at the 
old Columbia, a theater which 
doubled as a burlesque house be- 
tween repertory touring companies. 
Cleveland is one of the few Amer- 
ican cities to which the Metropolitan 
Opera comes regularly, because it 
makes expenses there. 

The men who made the great for- 
tunes in Cleveland surrounded them- 
selves, like their prototypes, the 
princes of the Renaissance, with the 
art treasures of the world. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, with its 
enormous and magnificent new 
wing, is like a conqueror’s grab bag 
full of loot; in its infinite variety, 
one of the greatest museums in 
America. Many pieces of the Guelph 
treasure are here, displayed in a 
manner which must be rather con- 
fusing to the devout, since in a 
monstrance of silver gilt you can 
still see a fragment of one of St. 
Sebastian’s bones, and the paten of 
St. Bernard contains an alleged 
portion of the True Cross. The 
magnificent rock-crystal cross which 
once belonged to Rudolf, first Haps- 
burg emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, seems more appropriate 
here, as if it had come to Cleveland 
by divine right of succession. If 
you tire of medieval things you can 


look at Rodin’s Man of the Age of 


Bronze, who looks very much at 
home indeed, as if he had just 


stepped out of the shower in United 
States Steel’s plant. 

Walking past him, past the paint- 
ings and the sculpture and the armor 
in the long galleries, it is well to 
remember that not all of the treas- 
ures of Cleveland are here. Many of 
them are still in private collections, 
and will turn up only after their 
owners are dead, a circumstance 
demonstrated in an astonishing way 
recently, by the will of the late 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., nephew of 
Mark Hanna, who left to the mu- 
seum not only his superb collection 
of modern paintings but approxi- 
mately twenty million dollars. 

People with art to peddle have 
long known that Cleveland was a 
good thing, a sure touch, and they 
have come from far places in the 
past with their wares. When I was 
a boy even the Passion Players once 
came from Oberammergau to spread 
out their wood carvings in the lower 
floor of the Cleveland Music Hall; 
and I have a memory of watching 
the great actor Anton Lang as he 
caressed the carved wooden hair of 
a head of Christ which he had done 
and which looked, naturally enough, 
like himself. The Hammer brothers, 
who later opened a gallery in New 
York, brought their spoils of the 
Russian Revolution to Halle Broth- 
ers Store in Cleveland, and put 
them out on sales tables, with price 
tags. 

One time, while I looked at my- 
self in the shaving mirror of 
Nicholas, last of the Czars, I heard 
a young, smartly dressed Cleveland 
matron say, ““Well, after all, I sup- 
pose one doesn’t have to ask the 
whole town to dinner.” 

As she spoke she held a Sévres 
service plate in her hand reflectively, 
one of a broken set that came 
from the summer palace at Czar- 
skoe Selo. And for years it was 
rumored that a famous “‘lost” da 
Vinci, a painting as important as the 
Mona Lisa, was locked up in the 
vault of a Cleveland bank. 

If, as a traveler, you enjoy the 
flavor of cities, Cleveland is yours. 
Here are some notes for a proposed 
guidebook : 

See St. Joseph’s Franciscan 
church and monastery, built in 
1871, standing immaculate in the 
wastes of a slum at Woodland 
Avenue and East Twenty-third Street, 
a fine example of German Victorian 
Gothic. 

Asmall figure of St. Francis kneels 
in a walled garden, and inside the 
church are period altars, unchanged, 
beautifully maintained, and magnifi- 
cent stained-glass windows. Even the 
sacristy doors are set with a pattern 
of minute rounds of jewellike, trans- 
parent stained glass. 
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Visit, too, the Russian Orthodox 
Cathedral of St. Theodosius, on the 
west side of Cleveland, between 
streets named, appropriately enough, 
after St. Tikhon and St. Olga. It 
climbs a slight rise with an incredible 
series of black, bubblelike domes, 
impossible to believe, as if it were 
a fantasy conjured up by the music 
of Rimski-Korsakov. 

And, for contrast, you should 
visit St. John’s historic Episcopal 
Church, built in 1836, the oldest 
church of any denomination in 
Cleveland. The city has passed it 
by; it stands, foursquare and firm, 
on Church Avenue, on the west side 
of the city, in a poor and polyglot 
neighborhood. In its buttressed 
early Gothic simplicity, each black- 
ened native stone looks as if it had 
been put into place by sturdy, de- 
vout hands. This was the church of 
the early, important families. Mark 
Hanna was married here, and it is 
still maintained by the old families 
of the city. 

See, without fail, the Cleveland 
Public Library. It may be only the 
second largest in size, but it is the 
largest open-shelf public library in 
America. A New Yorker may not 
know what that means. It means that 
you can walk into the stacks any- 
where in the library, turn on the 
light, browse along the shelves and 
take down any book you like and 
carry it to a reading table. 

Treat yourself, in summer, to one 
of the Pop Concerts at the Music 
Hall* of Cleveland’s Public Audi- 





Holiday Bound? 


If you're ready for a holiday 
then you need HOLIDAY! 
Whether a short trip or a 
jaunt around the world, 
HOLIDAY suggests how to 
go, what to wear, and count- 
less other ideas designed to 
make your vacation the best 
ever. 
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life at home more enjoyable 
too. It's designed for leisure 
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sure that you receive every 
exciting issue. 
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torium, and relax in the pleasant 
atmosphere created by people who 
have lived so long with music that 
they are not self-conscious or pre- 
tentious about it. Or see a perform- 
ance at the Play House, Cleveland’s 
community theater, which started in 
1915 in a barn with a production of 
Strindberg’s Mother Love. It is 
elegantly housed now in a brick 
Romanesque building. 

Afterward, go to the Gaslight 
Room on fashionable Shaker Square, 
as witty and attractive a place as 
you can find anywhere, with gas 
brackets against light green walls, 
marble-topped tables and _ black 
frame chairs upholstered in tufted 
scarlet velvet. The specialty of the 
house is “‘mariner’s grog,”’ a kind of 
Planter’s Punch, and you can eat 
shrimp, or dip toast strips into 
Welsh rabbit. 

Lunch in the comfortable, old- 
fashioned quiet of Sonnhalter’s, at 
Euclid Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, 
which calls itself Cleveland’s finest 
and oldest restaurant. Or, if it 
is a night baseball date, you can 
have a cocktail and dinner there, be 
taken to a reserved seat at the game, 
and brought back to Sonnhalter’s 
again, to your car, all for $6.50. 

See, while they still exist, the for- 
eign sections of Cleveland. To watch 
the figure of the Virgin carried up 
the rise of Mayfield Road, under 
the strings of colored lights, in the 
Italian section on Assumption Day, is 
to feel that one is in an Italian hill 
town indeed. Visit the area around 
East Fifty-fifth Street and St. Clair 
Avenue, where the S/ovenski Narodni 
Dom (Slovenian National Home) is, 
and the Kollander Travel Bureau, 
which has been the link, with money 
orders and steamship tickets, for so 
many immigrants with their Central 
European countries. Up on Buckeye 
Road you can have goulash at 
Settler’s Tavern with the prosperous 
young Hungarian businessmen. In 
the Greek district of Bolivar Road 
you can buy Turkish paste, sesame 
candy bars, Hymettus honey, or the 
white, crumbling, goat’s milk cheese 
known as Feta. Cleveland’s Syrians, 
Turks, Bulgarians, and Yugoslavs 
shop here, as well as the Greeks. At 
the West Side Market, in the Scan- 
dinavian district, you can shop for 
Hafnia hams and Harvati cheese, 

Kalas herring in wine sauce, or the 
split, dried cod known as lutfisk. 

After you have seen the foreign 
neighborhoods, you ought to com- 
plete the cycle and go out to look 
at the Cultural Gardens, so called, 
which rim the slopes of the east side 
park system. They are shrines for the 
national groups, a little self-con- 
scious, and in some ways a little 
sad, too, as if they served to mark 
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the close of a chapter. The Hungarian 
Garden is beautiful with ironwork 
and fountains and potted plants; the 
German garden has formal terraces, a 
wrought-iron gateway, and enormous 
statues of Goethe and Schiller; there 
are gardens for the Yugoslavs and the 
Slovenes and the Slovaks, and even 
for the Rusins, a Russian-extraction 
group not known to me before. The 


settings are beautiful; they cry out for 
children at games, or lovers, or family 
parties, but no one is in them, and 
the signs say “Picnicking Forbidden.” 
They have a tidy, vacant look, and 
you have a curious feeling that, in this 
New England country, they may end 
up being cared for by the D.A.R. 
Pretty, vivacious Mrs. Elizabeth 
Flory Kelly, daughter of one of the 











Little Nathalie in the two years of her life has known desertion, cruel 
poverty and hunger. Her mother and she were abandoned by her father. 
Handicapped by Nathalie’s need of her, the mother could not find work. 
Penniless, the landlord threatened to evict them from their miserable one room 
in the slums of Paris. Distracted and not knowing where to turn, hungry and 
with no food for her child, the mother begged shelter for Nathalie in a CCF- 
affiliated Paris orphanage. It was filled to capacity and money was very short, 
but pity won over prudence and she was admitted. She thereby stepped from 
a slum into a king’s villa, for the orphanage occupies what was once a summer 
home erected for Henry the First of France. Here in this quaint and beautiful 
old place, Nathalie now lives with 100 happy and charming children. 

There are many little Nathalies in France—helpless infants, sickly from 
bad and insufficient food, children of the streets, children of lost or indifferent 
parents, all deplorably in need of help and a friend. They can be ‘‘adopted” 
like Nathalie is, and have a safe and wholesome home in France—or in any 
of the countries listed below. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of 
these countries—$10 a month. The contributor receives the child’s name, 
address, picture and story and may correspond with his child. 





For Information Write: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 

I wish to “adopt” a boy.......... | eee 

Pe G0e year Mid eddies ce ccadinctie 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $1) a month ($120 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the full year 


peas first month................. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 


to help by giving $000... eccseeeeees 
Please send me further information. 


Name... 
Address............ 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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SHE STEPPED 
from a 
SLUM 
into a 


KING’S VILLA 


COUNTRIES: 


Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Bur- 
ma, Finland, France, Free China, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, American Indians, or 


greatest need. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 264 affiliated orphanages 
in 34 countries is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 25 million meals a year. It is reg- 
istered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration of the 
U. S. Government. It is experienced, 


economical and conscientious. 





founders of the Cleveland Play- 
house, will try to set you on fire 
with her own interest in the Cain 
Park Children’s Creative Theater, 
and with her own greater and initial 
interest in Karamu House, an ex- 
traordinary institution. Karamu 
House was an experiment in racial 
understanding through the arts, be- 
gun in the Negro slums of Cleve- 
land, in 1915, by two dedicated 
social workers, Russell and Rowena 
Jelliffe. The word Karamu, taken 
from the Swahili tongue, means 
both ‘“‘a center of the community,” 
and “a place of enjoyment,” and 
the arts which it has fostered have 
grown outward simply from the 
meeting of diverse racial and re- 
ligious groups in a climate where ex- 
pression was possible. World-wide 
attention has been focused on the 
methods used here, and the painting, 
sculpture, dance and theater are all 
genuine. 

It may be possible, in a way, to 
say that Cleveland is remarkable 
among the industrial cities of Amer- 
ica. With the flight to the suburbs 





many of these cities, at the end of 
the day, or on weekends or holidays, 
are like wind-blown deserts, empty 
of their citizens. But while Cleve- 
land may not be lived in, it is still 
lived over, so to speak. It is still, 
every day of the year, the bustling, 
urban, cosmopolitan center of the 
large area known as Greater Cleve- 
land, and even the casual visitor will 
always be able to find something 
to do, some pleasant diversion in 
Cleveland. There are concerts or 
plays or galleries to visit, and the 
metropolitan park system, planned 
with such foresight, makes boating 
or fishing or hiking possible at the 
very heart of the city. 

Cleveland is not the industrial 
wasteland so many of our cities 
have become; it still retains its 
character, its own special flavor: 
the unself-conscious vigor and 
activity and good nature of busy 
people with many interests who 
have their feet on the ground, and 
who happen to have a pride and an 
affection for that ground on which 


they live. THE END 





THE 
JOLLIEST RESORT 
IN THE WORLD 
Continued from Page 49 


More recently, however, Regency 
Brighton has had an added historical 
attraction for the middle-class visi- 
tors who never open more than a 
woman’s magazine. It is ten years 
or more now since Regency taste 
dropped from the smart world down 
to suburbia, and there, judging by 
the furniture shops, it still holds 
sway, although seriously threatened 
by the “contemporary.” As a result 
the Royal Pavilion, that strange, 
many-domed Oriental extravagance 
in which the Regent lived, draws a 
continuous stream of visitors. It was 
designed originally in the “*Hindu- 
stan Style,” and was completed by 
John Nash in 1822. To the visitor 
who has already seen the terraces 
and squares of Brighton’s front and 
has learned to call their symmetrical 
neatness “Regency,” the Pavilion 
must be hard indeed to fit in the 
pattern. 

Most visitors, however, find it 
quite enchanting. The interior, too, 
must be something of a puzzle to the 
ladies from the suburbs who have 
furnished their rooms in “Regency 
Style,” for they will find little of 
those striped satin papers, gold-and- 
white-striped fabrics and blue ceil- 
ings with gold stars that represent 
Regency taste in a hundred country 
hotels or small clubs furnished in 


HOLIDAY /AUGUST 


Regency taste since the war. The 
opulent and exotic rooms, under 
Mr. Clifford Musgrave’s curator- 
ship, have been restored to their 
original furnishings and* even the 
original wall paint is being re- 
covered. The colors are hard greens 
and staring pinks, deep yellows and 
scarlets, the ceilings are magnificent 
with dragons and serpents, the or- 
gan in the music room is decorated 
beyond credulity. Faced by this un- 
ashamed extravagance a good num- 
ber of the visitors seem to take refuge 
in staring upward at the glass chan- 
deliers. | have seen this retreat prac- 
ticed in every palace where splendor 
is too strong for modern taste—at 
Versailles, in the baroque palaces of 
Germany, in the rococo monas- 
teries, above all at Mad Ludwig's 
in Bavaria. Visitors rivet their eyes 
on the chandeliers as though afraid 
they may fall from the ceiling. 
The most popular room in the 
Pavilion seems to be the vast 
kitchen arranged with rows and 
rows of dummy joints of meat, of 
dummy game and fish as for a royal 
banquet. At the far end a spit turns 
continuously with a whole model ox. 
Once again the crowd seem to feel 
safe with this as they do with the 
giant clock at Beauvais Cathedral— 
at least something is moving. An un- 
expected piece of realism has crept 
into the Regent’s kitchen, however, 
in the shape of a large stuffed rat. 
When I was there last, two pleasant 
middle-aged ladies were much up- 
set by it. “‘I’m sorry they should have 
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that here,” said one, and the other, 
“Yes, quite out of keeping.” They 
spoke as though they might have 
expected to find innumerable large 
rats in the kitchens of their own 
homes, but not in a royal palace; a 
nice respectful attitude, I felt. All in 
all, the Royal Pavilion is one of the 
great houses most worth seeing in 
England and as every month seems 
to add another to the list of man- 
sions “open to the public” it is as 
well to have some priority. Never- 
theless, | could do without the sub- 
dued sound of Haydn and Mozart 
string quartets that follows one 
round the rooms; this recalls for me 
not the court of the Prince Regent 
but somewhat tedious evenings after 
dinner at some cultured English 
home in Hampstead. (Good music 
is surely meant to be listened to, not 
to make a background of period 
taste.) 

The other historic part of Brighton 
which draws visitors is the little 
quarter of narrow streets called the 
Lanes. Apart from the Ship Hotel 
it is all that remains of Brighton 
before the Regent made it splendid. 
These winding alleyways are largely 
given over to antique shops, and 
visitors seem to love them, es- 
pecially on wet days. Personally, I 
do not find browsing around junk 
shops a very satisfactory way of 
spending time. If there are things 
that I want, enough other people 
want them to make them beyond 
the reach of my purse; and what I 
can afford are as a rule objects for 
which | would not provide house 
room even if they were given to 
me. But for those who continue 
faithfully to believe that they have 
an eye for low-priced objects of 
beauty and antiquity the Lanes 
make an excellent hunting ground. 
And there are a number of “‘ladies’ 
tearooms” to provide them with 
coffee and oatcake when they grow 
tired. Ladies’ tearooms, by the way, 
are an interesting survival from pre- 
Welfare State days, for the ladies 
referred to are the proprietresses. 
As to oatcakes, these are a sticky 
mixture of porridge oats and golden 
syrup, the main contribution made 
by ladies’ tearooms to the English 
cuisine. Since the Lanes are a sur- 
vival of Brighton in its pre-Regent 
days, I should be sorry to see 
them go. 

Of all the periods of Brighton’s 
history, which mirrors Engiand’s 
social history so exactly, the period 
from 1750 to 1790 seems to me the 
most extraordinary and the most 
delightful. What is so enchanting 
about these first forty years of 
Brighton’s fashionable existence is 
their complete remoteness. Today 
the hydropathic theories of Dr. 





Richard Russell and Dr. Anthony 
Relhan, who in turn made Brighton 
the healing spring for the hypo- 
chondriacs of London’s beau monde, 
seem almost like Groucho Marx in 
action. 

No one before Doctor Russell had 
seriously considered sea water either 
for external or internal application. 
It had been supposed a cure for 


hydrophobia, but even in 18th Century 
England mad dogs were the exception 
rather than the rule. Fashionable 
folk soon flocked to the little village, 
for Doctor Russell suggested that sea 
bathing would cure many of the in- 
numerable ills that the frowsty air, the 
overdrinking and overeating 18th Cen- 
tury London brought upon its smarter 
residents. The sea bathing was not 





intended as in any way pleasurable 
and indeed it could not have been so. 
In 1782 the novelist Fanny Burney 
took her curative swims with Mrs. 
Thrale, Samuel Johnson’s friend, 
shortly before dawn in the month of 
November: it requires experience of 
the usual English November weather 
to realize the full horror of such an 

Continued on Page 119 
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Beautifully appointed staterooms are large. In 
this one a family prepares for a masquerade ball. 
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How can you visit some of the most fascinating lands in 
the world and still enjoy the luxurious services of one resort 
hotel? The answer of course is to take a Delta Line cruise 
to South America. The sister ships, Del Norte, Del Sud and 
Del Mar are air-conditioned and feature the finest accom- 
modations afloat today. Delta cruises sail from New Orleans 
every two weeks and the passenger list is limited to one 


hundred and twenty, ideal for shipboard social events. 


For full information, see your travel agent. 


SUD - DEL MAR 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








Virginia 


New Jersey 


City Hotels 





Step into the past 


AT HISTORIC 













ats bag 


wr so much to see and do in restored Williams- 4 N 
burg you'll want to plan a leisurely visit of 
three or four days. You'll enjoy the Stocks and Pillory, ‘ 
the Governor’s Palace, the Capitol; 
century craftsmen and taking a trip to nearby 
Jamestown and Yorktown. 
swimming. 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns + The Motor House 
Double room with bath from $8.00 


For information: write direct or contact Reservation 
Offic New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, T eleph ne 
Clrele 6-6800. Washington 1145 19th “Street, N.W. 
Telephone REpublic 7-8114 





watching 18th \\ 


Golf, tennis, 








- One of the 7 Natural Wonders of the World. 
To know this mighty arch in all its moods 
. - stop over at historic Natural Bridge 
Hotel or Motor Lodge. For free folder, map, 
moderate rates, write James N. Hunter, 
Gen'l Mgr., Dept. HM, Natural Bridge, Va 
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FINEST SMALL RESORTS... 
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Newport, R. | 
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Late Summer 
weather is perfect, vacation 


a plenty of swimming, fishing, real fun on ad 
-_ 

Ss ° 

©| Write for free color map, directory listing |}@ 


ya\ Of stay, rooms ‘needed, whether hotel, 
Y\_ guest house, housekeeping cottage 
°o or motel is desired. Write: 
7 ~ Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 11, Mass. 








New Ocean House,Swampscott, Mass. 
Directly on ocean. 12 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic points. 400 rooms with bath. Ideal seashore & coun- 
try environment. Every recreational feature. Private beach 
Traditional New England cuisine. Seafood specialties. Open 


April to November. Booklet Clement Kennedy, President 





The Northfield 


Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, golf, recrea- 
tion for every member of the family at this delightful 
country Inn. Infermal social events. $11-$16 day inc. de- 
licious meals. Accom. 200. Open All Year. Color Folder 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 








MUSIC 


Although it can never be scored, 
because it’s changing 
and endless, our 
Symphony of the 
Sea is one of 
the world’s 
great master- 
pieces. Come 
listen. 


CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 68 years 
Write for illustrated folder 


















ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
at SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
Private Beach, Excellent Food, Elevator 
MODIFIED-AMERICAN PLAN RATES 
Spring Leke offers mile-long Boardwalk, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Dancing, Supper Clubs, Summer Theatre, Movies, 
Shops. Easily accessible by train or motor over fine 
highways. SEASON from June 20 
For a REAL VACATION come to SPRING LAKE! 
Brochure and Rates on request 
A. P. ST. THOMAS, Owner-Mgr. 








uutunr re 
at Buck Hill 


Pleasant, mild days beckon you to en- 
joy the colorful Fall foliage of this 
Pocono Estate. Meals to match moun- 
tain appetites. Sports include golf, 
tennis, riding, hiking, lawn bowling. 





3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reservation 


Office 
: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza 
CIrcle 5-5620 





. 

Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 

Sky-high in the Pocono Mts. on sparkling Fairview Lake 
Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, all ages . . . 
honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities featuring 
all water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land sports. 
Famous for fine food. Literature. Tel. Hawley 4596. 








Clearwater Lodges, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Superbly equipped hskpg. lodges under tal! pines on shore of 
Lake Winnipesaukee. Private dock, beach facilities, auto- 
matic heat and fireplaces. Informal, friendly, complete re 

laxation. Fairyland of Fall foliage. Reserve now for Sept. & 


Oct. H. G. Vinnicombe, Wolfeboro 4, N. H. Tel.—436 


New York, N.Y. 


NOW! 1007 
AIR-CONDITIONED 





Busy men and women enjoy the comfort of the 
newest electronic central air conditioning system 
0 noisy 


— with individual thermostatic controls. 
window units to disturb your sleep. 
This magnificent 40-story hotel is 
favored for its flawless continental 
service. Radio and television. Con- 
venient midtown location, close to 
all transit facilities, Radio City, 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway. Just 
two blocks from the new Coliseum. 
Singles $8.50 to $12 
Doubles $12 to $19.50 
No Extra Charge For Air Conditioning 
Teletype NY 1-3949 or Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 Central Park South at Sixth Ave., N.Y. 19 














IN MANHATT AN 


FOR ITS VIEW of the East Riv- 
er, United Nations, the spec- 
tacular skyline of New York. 
FOR ITS LOCATION and gra- 
cious environment on exclu- 
sive Beekman Hill, only 
minutes from midtown. 

FOR ITS SERVICE, courteous 
and courtly, as personalized as 
the service in a private club. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET H 


Beekman Tower fa 


Special summer 
family rates 


HOTEL ‘oe 
Overlooking the East River LOUNGE 
at 49th and First, New York 17, New York \GS 





New York 





Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 


Alexandria Bay 5, N. Y.—Charming, restful, congenial, 
club-style resort. Private beach on St. Lawrence River. 
Modified American Plan. Send for color brochure today 
Open May to early October. Your hosts 


Capt. C. S$. Thomson & A. G. Thomson 





PRE REREREEEL 


Ogunguit~ 
parent: See Sea, Maime ~~ 


s th jestic cliffs. Magnifi- 
cent scenery. Accommodations of all types. 
Late August is especially good for vacations 
here because of the warmer water, more 
sunshine & greater choice of accommoda- 
tions. 

Write for information and color folder. 


OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Maine 
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Waterville Inn 


A complete mountain resort. Swimming pool and golf, of 
course. Open mid-June to mid-October and in winter, too. 
Advance reservations requested. Please write for our color 
folder which pictures the Inn, its facilities and the magnifi 


cent setting. Waterville Valley (pop. 7) Campton P.O.,N.H. 


, 
Kernan’s West Shore Hotel 
Rustic, informal. On pine-covered shores of beautiful Se- 
bago Lake, in foothills of White Mts. Superb food, planned 
entertainment, dancing, tennis, beach, fishing, near golf 
courses. Private rooms with bath Write Kernan's 


West Shore Hotel, East Sebago 1, Me. Tel. Sunset 7-2311. 





* 

Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 
Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodland walks. 
Swimming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing. Rest 
and Relaxation. $9-$11 incl. mente and a tradition in hos- 


pitality. , P. Whipple, Mgr., kc New Hampshi 





r 


The Ontio 


Picturesque location overlooking Ocean. Private , Beach. 
Tennis, Golf nearby. Fishing. Summer Theatre. Relaxing 
atmosphere. Excellent meals. AAA rec. Rep. by Ask Mr. 
Foster Travel Service. N eserv't'ns: Hazel Morrison, 


424 Madison Avenue. The McLaughlins, Ogunquit, Maine 





Connecticut 





. . . . 

Colonial Inn in Historic Concord, Mass. 
Famous for real New England cooking, amid Revolu- 
tionary and literary shrines. A Countryside Inn (1716) 
combines Colonial atmosphere with comfort for overnight 
or to tarry longer. Folder 








Loring P. Grimes, Colonial Inn, Concord, Mass. 
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The Homestead Inn 

Reasonably Priced Modern Rooms. Eur. Plan, New Swim- 
ming Pool, Appetizing New England Food. Friendly cour 
teous attention. Leave Merritt Pkwy. Exit *28 to Post 
Road. Cross on to Field Point Kd. Continue 1 mi. to Inn. 


Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


AUGUST 





. 

Gunflint Lodge 

Modern Am. Plan resort rere e Gunflint Lake, Gunflint 
Trail & Canadian border. A. . & Duncan Hines Recom- 
mended. Hospitality, aan Rent canoeing, fishing & water 
sports—rest & relaxation amid pine covered hills & lakes. 


(Mrs.) Justine S. Kerfoot—Grand Marais, Minn. 




















PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


Write to these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








The Ultimate in Acapulco, 
Mexico ! 


Vew } 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or International Representative 


He a oe eae 


Robert F. Warner, Inc. 
New York @ Chicago @ Was 
Boston © Miami @ Toronto @ London 











California 





Wishing Well Hotel 


Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Luxurious small hotel in ideal year round climate. En- 
chanting setting amidst stately Eucalyptus trees and 
lovely informal gardens. Dining terrace overlooking beau- 
tiful swimming pool. Dining room features superb cuisine, 
charming Don Quixote murals. Some rooms with fireplace. 
Excellent golf course, horseback riding and tennis nearby. 


Del Mar Race Track and beaches only 5 miles. 
P.O. BOX 126 


PHONE: PLAZA 6-1123 





Carmel Valley Inn—cCermei Valley, Calif. 


The Inn offers informal living at its best—pool, riding, 
tennis, acres of lawn & gardens. Near world famous golf 
courses. Finest foods. AAA. Diners Club. Travel Agent Co- 
operation. Write for Free Folder or phone: Craig Smith— 


Olive 9-2261; L. A.—Citrus 2-6765; S. F.—Tuxedo 5-2464 





Arizona 





w 
AY, 
» 


Ycgou 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


ARIZONA 





Free color booklet write: 


Sunshine Climate Club, 5815-M Pueblo, Tucson, oe. 


Bentilul Bermudas 





e 


Dancing to a famous band, cuisine by a 
master chef. Breeze-cooled days for golf, 
riding, tennis, fishing, sailing. Bermuda's 


most extensive private beach . . . all yours 
at the Island's largest seaside resort. 
Fully air-conditioned accommodations. 
Howard F. Hohl, General Manager 
For Color Folders and reservations, 
see your Travel Agent or 


BERMUDA HOTELS INC., Wm. P. Wolfe, Rep. 
$00 Sth Ave., New York 36 LO 5-1114 


Boston ¢ Chicago * Cleveland * Miami 
Philadelphia * Toronto 


















Ranches 


Bermuda Cottages 

1, 2, or 3 bedroom cottages in choice locations. Beautifully 
furnished, all have fireplaces, radio, efficient stove, re 
frigerator and telephone. Reasonable daily rates. Private 
maid does your housekeeping. 


Write Bermuda Cottages, Paget, Bermuda 








LOST VALLEY RANCH 


Your entire family will enjoy our guest and 







cattle ranch. Riding, swimming, trout fishing, 
‘ branding, ranch rodeo. June to November. 
‘id 60 miles from Denver and Colorado Springs. 
For family rates and new folder, write to 
Dick Patterson's Lost Valley Ranch, 
——— 2, Box 1202-A, Sedalia, Colorado. 
Better yet — phone Deckers 16— today! 


Virgin islands 














“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 


Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool, Wonderful Meals. American Plan from 
$87.50 weekly Pack and Sightseeing Trips Available. See 
your Travel Agent or write for folder. Open to October. 
10% discount in rates during Sept. Rates for children. 


HANK HODER 





FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 





Michigan 








Every modern comfort in 
a colonial setting near 
Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village; fine 
food in two restaurants, 
cocktail lounge 
guest rooms with TV and 
> air conditioning. Write 
for brochure. 
JEN R. D. McLain, Mgr. 


in the DETROIT-DEARBORN Area 


CANEEL Bay 
PLANTATION 


ST. JOHN + VIRGIN ISLANDS «+ U.S.A. 


Summer is Ideal 
at Caneel 


Reservations: See your 
travel Agent or N. Y. Res. 
Office at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Circle 6-4699. 











DEARBORN, MICH. 
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PALM BEACH SHORES, FLORIDA 


Deep sea fishing—glorious 3-mile beach—Golf, water sports, 
etc. Luxurious efficiencies, 1 and 2 bedroom apts. at low summer 
. rates. Phones in rooms, with air conditioning and TV optional 
Units accommodate 1 to 5 persons. Rates per unit—not per 
person. Phone, write or wire for reservations or brochure. 
KEY COVE 


19 oan Ave., Palm Beach Shores, Riviera 
Beach, Fla. Victor 8-1481. 











Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed 

rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


T. H. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 














Jamaica flavor... 
American Pian! 
THE new luxury 

resort...with beach, 
pool, Freeport 

Shoppe, cocktail 
lounges, Limbo 

Supper Club! 








Completely 
Air-conditioned 


RAWAK HOTEL 


MAMMEE BAY, OCHO RIOS, 
JAMAICA, B.W | 


N.Y. OFFICE 
Cirele 7-6940 
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experience. Ladies and gentlemen, 
of course, bathed in separate parts of 
the beach. (The guidebooks con- 
tained sly jests about the gentle- 
men’s telescopes for many decades.) 
Male and female attendants respec- 
tively waited upon the gentlemen 
and ladies at the bathing machines. 
Nobody, of course, looked at the sea. 
Lakes and mountains had already 
become “sublime,” but the beauties 
of nature did not yet encompass 
oceans. 

In this early crazy season of 
Brighton’s fashionable history the 
visitors were kept far too busy by 
the doctors’ malicious tricks to have 
leisure for nature’s parables. To 
Doctor Russell’s winter swims at 
dawn his successor Doctor Relhan 
added the necessity of swallowing 
copious draughts of sea water. It 
only remained for his successor, Doc- 
tor Awsiter, to make the cure more 
palatable. “‘To remove the loathing, 
sickness and thirst with which sea- 
water, taken pure, is always at- 
tended,” he wrote, “it should be 
mixed with an equal quantity of new 
milk. Thus it becomes a noble 
medicine.” 

Much of this invalidish, crank 
world of the mid-18th Century was 
swept away by the arrival of the 
Regent’s court at the end of the 
1780’s. The prince himself was still 
a good-looking, lively man and had 
no wish to be surrounded by the 
moribund, while the fashionable in- 
valids, many of whom suffered from 
“‘nerves’—a complaint almost as 
common then as now—found the 
roistering rakes a little too loud for 
their taste. However, crank Brighton 
lingered on with the chalybeate 
springs magniloquently called 
“Stromboli” after the volcano, with 
Turkish baths known as shampoos 
and with the spa which provided 
imitations of all the German medici- 
nal waters. 

Mr. Nathan Smith came there in 
1799 with his air pump to extract the 
gout; and as late as 1811 we find 
Teddy Palmer, the local blacksmith, 
relieving the Regent’s toothache by 
directing streams of hot smoke into 
his mouth. It must have been the last 
decrepit remnants of the wicked 
Regency—gentlemen in the last ex- 
tremes of corseting and ladies with 
a prodigiously shocking amount of 
rouge—who still visited the springs 
or called for the “warm, sea water 
baths with hot linen sent to any part 
of the town on the shortest notice,” 
which are still advertised in 1861. By 
that date the Court had long since 
left, the Pavilion was regarded as a 
monstrosity, the railway had brought 
the middle classes to Brighton and 
“many thousands of London peo- 
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ple, merchants, bankers, stock- 
brokers and the like make it their 
permanent home.” If any of the 
referred 
to in Regency guides still survived, 
their frailty must have been largely 
in memory; and they would surely 
have been past needing the asylum of 
the newly founded “Brighton Home 
for Female Penitents’” by which 
Victorian ladies hoped to reclaim 
this black spot of lingering 18th 
Century vice. 

In Brighton, more than in any 
other English city, I think, the 
gradual growth of one way of living 
from another can be clearly seen. 
The Lanes must have been at once a 
source of curiosity and of incredible 
increase in revenue to the inhabi- 
tants of this isolated little place, so 
nearly threatened with extinction by 
sea floods only two decades before 
After the Lanes, the Steine, the great 
open space used by these impover- 
ished fishermen for drying their nets 
and now a pleasant modern town 
garden; but in the heyday of the 
Regent it was the center of court 
life, with fishing nets banished, for 
though picturesque they no doubt 
smelt too strongly. Many of the fine 
aristocratic houses survive, though 
some like poor Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
house, when she bore the Regent’s 
ill treatment of her so stoically, is 
now refaced and spoiled. Then the 
great terraces and squares along the 
King’s Road, which was made 
1822. From the 1830’s onward the 
appeared, and, indeed, when “‘Re- 
gency” architecture had long given 
place to Victorian styles in other 
parts of England, as late as the 
1860’s, houses in this style were still 
being erected in Brighton, as the 
curious may see in Montpelier Villas. 
Then to the last of Brighton—Kemp 
Town—a whole Regency “new 
town,” which survives intact, and, 
after years of slumlike decay, is now 
once more, like Canonbury and 
Pimlico in London, returning to 
fashion. Then to the cluster of de- 
pressing Victoriana around the rail- 
way station, which heralded the end 
of “‘smart’’ Brighton; and so, on 
through all the stages of 19th and 
20th Century architecture, the visi- 
tor is left free to lament the past or 
herald the future as he prefers. 

Such, then, are some of the attrac- 
tions offered by Brighton. As I write 
of them I find it easier to forgive 
those many detours that buses and 
taxis make from my London home 
on the Embankment as we approach 
Victoria Station. Even 
traffic is forced ‘to change its course 
because of the queues of summer 
visitors going to Brighton, as it only 
otherwise does for the Queen or the 
Lord Mayor. 


“frail daughters of Venus” 


London's 
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This is all I need to know about engines! 


Pennzoil is all this happy traveler needs to know 


about the innards of his engine. 


For this remarkable motor oil has a permanently 
called Z-7) that actually adds to his 


pre-ignition knock and stops loss of 


active ingredi 
gas mileage, e1 
horsepower. Pennzoil simply shrugs off searing heat 
and piston pres: that would sap the strength of 


other motor oils. 


It absolutely will not break down between oil changes. 


Pennzoil is the cream of pure Pennsylvania oil left 
after special refinement. As a matter of fact, it is 
known as The Tough-Film® motor oil. 

Pennzoil with Z-7 is also available as a multiple- 
viscosity (10W-30) oil, the finest yet developed. If you 
do not see Pennzoil displayed when you go to your 
favorite dealer for a regular oil change, ask him to get 
it for you. 


You'll like what it does for your car. 






Nearest Dealer 
In The 
Yeliow Pages 


Pennsylvania's 
Miracle Molecule” 


at its best. 


MEMBER PENN. GRADE CRUDE Ol ASSA., PEAMIT WO. 2, OM CiTY, PA 
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THE STORIED 
CATSKILLS 
Continued from Page 44 


but a number of times, the last, 
fatally, in the company ofa beautiful 
young woman named Kiki Roberts 
at 67 Dove Street, Albany, N.Y. 
Albany, the capital of the state, 
stands squarely in Albany County be- 
tween the Catskills and the Adiron- 
dacks, aloof from both and pretty 
much pantywaist territory at the 
time of which we speak. A body of 
water named Swan Lake not more 
than two orthree miles down the road 
from Grossinger’s has a properly 
Tchaikovskian association about it, 
since it is supposed to be filled with 
pirouetting skeletons that are an- 
chored down with slot machines 
wired about their feet. 

None of the Grossinger’s clientele 
has yet put up a three-story stone 
tower and gatehouse as did the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Keith 
Smiley in 1907 “on their wedding 
anniversary.’ The Smiley family still 
runs the Mohonk Mountain House 
in the same old conservative way. 
But so also for a good many years 
has the Slutsky family run its Nevele 
Country Club at Ellenville, fifteen 
miles over the mountains to the west, 
and also on the lower Catskill tier. 
And the Slutskys have probably 
been kinder to the higher musical 
arts than anyone else in the Catskills. 

A couple of years ago they pro- 
moted the Catskills’ answer to the 
Berkshire Music Festival and the 
Newport jazz carnival all at the same 
time. This they did with the aid of 
the old NBC Symphony—the pres- 
ent Symphony of the Air—a huge 
tent, and Benny Goodman. 

The Slutskys have a vast heated 
swimming pool on their premises for 
the amusement of their winter guests 
and a new residential addition to the 
Nevele called the Golden Gate be- 
cause the fixtures of its accommoda- 
tions are gilded. Paul Grossinger, 
who is on the best of terms with the 
Slutskys, is now building an en- 
closed winter swimming pool for his 
guests too. And he has a snow ma- 
chine for when it doesn’t snow. 

So, for that matter, does Arthur 
Winarick, the owner of the Concord 
down near Monticello. The Con- 
cord, which is the nearest to New 
York of the great Catskill pleasure 
domes, is also the mostest. With 1000 
rooms, it lays claim to being the 
largest resort hotel not only in the 
Catskills but on earth. The Concord 
has two golf courses, and Jimmy 
Demaret to run them. It has a heated 
indoor pool anda vast solarium. You 
can be taught fencing and oil painting 
on the premises when you are not 


skating on‘an all-year-round ice rink. 
The night club seats 1600 guests. 

The Concord, it would appear to 
the visitor, will never be completed. 
Mr. Winarick, who is_ sixty-eight 
years old, is actually a newcomer 
among the great Catskill hosts and 
until sixteen years ago never had 
the slightest idea of becoming one. He 
had long since made a fortune in hair 


tonic, but he lent some money to a 
man who had a modest resort on the 
shore of Lake Kiamesha, and soon 
found himself in possession. Now 
he can’t stop building. A bigger night 
club is now being erected, as is a Six- 
story addition (highest building in Sul- 
livan County) for more people to sleep 
in. Milton Berle, who makes the Con- 
cord a regular date, has, without get- 





ting much of a laugh, predicted that 
the hotel’s next feature will be an in- 
door mountain. 

The plastic—as differentiated from 
the musical or athletic—arts must 
be looked for elsewhere in the Cats- 
kills: to wit, about thirty-five miles 
to the north of Monticello at Wood- 
stock. Here we are back in upper, 
mountainous Greene County. 


NEXT MONTH’S HOLIDAY 


Next month Holiday looks at LONG ISLAND, all of it. in a major 


article that is a minor triumph of reporting. To compass the many 
£ I ; 


contradictions in this one strip of land—Southampton and Jones Beach, 


the Brooklyn Navy Yard and the Piping Rock Club, the great estates of the 


North Shore and the populous new developments—we searched for a writer 


with enough agility of mind and pen to present the island as the single 


heterogeneous whole it is. The assignment went to the well-known 


novelist James Warner Bellah. How well does he bring it off? You will 


see in the September issue, a delight really worth waiting for. 


In the same issue we cover LENINGRAD too—a much more manageable 


subject calling for a sharp and special point of view. This is the 


gracious old City of the Tsars, now a palatial, isolated remnant of 


Russia's ancien régime. In its heyday Leningrad looked westward, now 


it is firmly of the east—and our writer had to understand both aspects. 


She does. She is Santha Rama Rau, who was born and brought up in India, 


graduated from Wellesley and now, with her American husband, calls both 


Bombay and New York City home. With this double insight she brings 


Leningrad to life 


from the magnificent shell of Peterhof, the imperial 


palace by the Gulf of Finland, to the poignant little set of rooms 


where Dostoevski wrote and suffered, and where the present occupants 


live out their own tragedies in a city of enchanting facades. 


Also in your September Holiday is a rollicking report by Vienna-born 
Frederic Morton on THE TEEN-AGER: HERE AND ABROAD: the distinguished 
Anglo-Indian novelist John Masters seales the HIMALAYAS for us; Lucius 
Beebe brings his discriminating taste to a lavish tour of SAN FRANCISCO; 
the shimmering, legendlike ISLES OF GREECE are evoked by 
Alan Moorehead; a pocket of pure SWITZERLAND IN WISCONSIN is opened 
to view by Herbert Kubly; the pretty, character-filled Massachusetts 
beach town of MARBLEHEAD is described by Winston Brebner; 

William Manchester continues his vivid story of the ROCKEFELLER 
FAMILY; and there are also an Antic Arts personality piece on comedian 


MORT SAHL and a Holiday Handbook of AMERICAN WINES. 


For readers who are pleased, stimulated, or possibly displeased, 


outraged, or even bored by this variety of articles, copiously illustrated, 


there is a LETTERS COLUMN impartially, but hopefully, provided by 
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Wake up and glow... 
be enchanted on this romantic Island 


in the sun 


THE WEST INDIES 


is the place 


to go! 


Jamaica is lighthearted, gay and 
carefree. Color and song...sun and sea... 
scenic mountains, white sand beaches and 
crystal-clear waters all serve as willing 
accomplices for the happiest vacation 
you'll ever know. You'll love Jamaican 
Calypsos and exotic native entertainment. 
Breakfast on your own balcony is a 
charming Jamaican custom. From dawn to 
dusk, there are sports of all sorts, wonderful 
sights to see and a positive feeling everyone 
here wants you to enjoy your stay. 


“Free Port” shops offer rewarding bargains 


on fine British and European imports. 
Come to Jamaica soon. Be enchanted! 


Summer rates are low 
...S0 are fares 


Consu/t your Travel Agent 


FOR SPECIAL 
ALL-E “PENSE 
VACAT i PLANS 


















NOW-— no tourist landing tax... 
another example of Jamaica's hospitality 
© _ 4 Jamaica is served by 

8 international airlines. 


—mmuiemiiee GRACE LINE Cruises to Jamaica 
every Friday from New York 

To New York every Wednesday from Jamaica 
<cmiemiiee The S.S.EVANGELINE sails 
fortnightly to Jamaica on Tuesdays from Miami 


Write for full-color folder.../T'’S FREE! 


JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD «© ew York oftice- 630 Fifth Ave, New York 20,NY © Phone JU 2-4884 


CHICAGO « MIAMI « TORONTO, CANADA « KINGSTON, JAMAICA, W.| 








Woodstock was settled, according 
to the New York State highway de- 
partment’s cast-iron orange-and-blue 
marker, in 1787. It has always been, 
in the white man’s time, a place of 
artificers. Couched snugly beneath 
Overlook on the north and Ohayo 
on the south and resting upon the 
Sawkill, the community in its early 
days blew glass, and its tanning 
yards helped denude the Catskills of 
their mantle of hemlocks. The trees 
were simply cut down and stripped 
of their bark to tan cowhides, the 
sterile naked trunks being left to rot. 

Tannersville, some miles up the 
Schoharie beyond Plateau moun- 
tain, is a nomenclative monument to 
the procedure. From about 1815 to 
1870, at the rate of one tree for each 
hide that was tanned, the Catskills 
lost their historic natural verdure. 
Never mind: the maple and beech 
and some fugitive white pines and 
cedars have adequately annealed the 
old wounds. The maples in the 
spring give the lovely old mountains 
a gown of satins in green, and in 
the autumn a glorious foulard in 
ochre and chocolate and rose falls 
upon them. 

Most of these criminals against 
conservation seem to have been 
people in the employ (at least at one 
time) of the Federal Government, 
military men for the most part. The 
first rapist of the Catskill hemlocks 
may have been Col. William W. 
Edwards, son of the New England 
divine, Jonathan Edwards. But that 
was way back in 1817. Much later we 
get Col. Zadock Pratt of Prattsville 
and Col. H. D. H. Snyder, whose 
stone trying pens to boil out the 
tannin of the forest may still be seen 
above Phoenicia. The largest and 
most prosperous of all the bark- 
strippers was Gen. Henry A. Sam- 
son of Samsonville. These three 
latter officers were engaged in tan- 
ning hides which came from as far 
away as Argentina to shoe the feet of 
their brothers-in-arms in the Union 
Army. Their townsites still proclaim 
their love of country. ‘ 

Again, never mind. New York 
now has the Catskill woodlands un- 
der its custody as a state park, and 
the first place where you reach it 
from the Kingston gateway is 
Woodstock. 

Perhaps of all the communities 
of the Catskills, Woodstock is the 
most universally known. The gen- 
eral idea is that it is a rural Green- 
wich Village, full of wild and un- 
tamable spirits. Artists. 

And yet, what has Woodstock to 
hide as its serpentine main street 
winds along the Sawkill? George 
Inness himself, that most exquisite 
colorist of the 19th Century Hudson 
River School (the ones who always 
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showed the light of heaven slanting 
evenly down in great rays on the 
suppliant landscape), has passed 
this way. George Bellows, the old 


Ohio State baseball player and 
lithographer, has lived and worked 
here. So have almost all the 20th 
Century's big American painters; 
family men for the most part. 

An honor roll of American artists, 
you might say: Rockwell Kent, 
Reginald Marsh, Eugene Speicher, 
and also the Japanese Kuniyoshi. 
The summer school of the New York 
Art Students League is established 
at Woodstock. There are seven 
churches to five saloons (give or 
take the two fiquor stores) in the 
community. What makes the visitor 
sense almost at once that Wood- 
stock, too, is—ah, well—also in the 
Shadow of the Mountain? 

Once upon a time there was a man 
named Bob Chandler, and his like 
will—in the generation which fre- 
quents the Art Gallery or the Sea 
Horse or the Playhouse—surely 
never come again. Sheriff Bob 
Chandler was a regular sheriff over 
in the top of Dutchess County 
across the river. But old-time Wood- 
stockians recall him—both in lower 
Manhattan and upon the Sawkill— 
as an artist. He was an enormous 
man who could do a darned good 
painting in the school of Matisse, 
who had a cigar box full of ten- 
dollar bills open to all on the dining 
table of his house out near the 
Maverick, who on more than one 
occasion invited the whole Wood- 
stock art colony to dinner, and who 
was often seen upon the Green in 
horn-rimmed_ glasses, white over- 
alls, and Chinese slippers. 

This man’s abundant wealth, ac- 
cumulated earlier by a family whose 
name is that of a New York tele- 
phone exchange, had in addition to 
his Woodstock coterie several kins- 
men, one of whom, in faraway Vir- 
ginia, shot and killed his butler and 
for a time, being adjudged mentally 
incompetent, lost his freedom. When, 
at last released, the Southern relative 
learned that Chandler had in middle 
age married an opera singer, he tele- 
graphed what became that national 
catch phrase: ““Who’s loony now?” 

But that was the o/d Woodstock. 
When my wife and | most recently 
visited the community it was the 
first Sunday in Lent. And so we 
went halfway up Mount Overlook 
(not all the way up, where lies the 
abandoned hotel that was erected on 
the mountain’s top in 1928 to receive 
guests by airplane), and attended 
services at The Church of Christ on 
the Mountain. 

This is the smallest cathedral in 
the world. At least the claim is so 
made by the Rev. William Francis, its 
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Archbishop. In the cool time, the 
church seats about fifty communi- 
cants. In summer the services are 
held outside, and sometimes are 
attended by as many as three hundred 
souls. The choir screen is an indig- 
enous work of Woodstock art: 
Archbishop Francis wrought it him- 
self. His sect is Old Catholic and the 
service was in English. It was, it 
seemed to us, quite lovely. 

The archbishop is an archbishop, 
he says, because each in his apostolic 
succession since the 19th Century has 
been recognized by repudiation from 
Rome (although the Old Catholics 
respect the Pope). He has the titular 
care of sixty American parishes and 
some 90,000 communicants, he told 
us, behind the Iron Curtain. Soon 
he will unite his church with the 
Eastern Orthodox—‘“‘joining East 
to West.” The archbishop has re- 
cently officiated at the marriage of 
actress Celeste Holm, received Mar- 
ian Anderson into his tiny choir, 
and seated ex-King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia right out in the open in his 
congregation. 

The Shadow of the Mountain be- 
gins to descend upon steep Catskill 
valleys at quite a slant even at noon. 
Beneath its gathering darkness my 
wife and I went to see a contem- 
porary Catskill artist, the sculptor 
Raoul Hague, who lives a little out- 
side Woodstock toward the south in 
a small homemade brick house. 
Passing around a parked motor- 
cycle, we gained this good Arme- 
nian’s door and hospitality. His, too, 
like Archbishop Francis’, was a 
small abode, but it was full of Mr. 
Hague and the aroma of his famous 
Turkish coffee. Mr. Hague has at 






NEW YORK 


long sweet last (he was once a model 
in New York for Sheriff Bob Chan- 
dler) made a hit for himself. His 
free-form sculptures in walnut and 
bluestone (including a fetching hun- 
dred-pound head of a girl) were 
shown in 1956 at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. 

Where were the sculptures? 

In the gallery, he said. 

The gallery, and a fine gallery for 
the purpose it was, lay some twenty 
feet away from the house. It was a 
slab-sided shack with a tar-paper 
roof and you had to duck to get in- 
side the door. If you like his stuff 
enough you will have to pay a thou- 
sand dollars or more for it, and now 
some people do. 

I personally think that I like it, 
although my wife and I got out of 
the Shadow and down to the spar- 
kling Ashokan and safely across the 
Mid-Hudson Bridge into Dutchess 
County before the last long penum- 
bra really descended upon our backs 
from the west. 


“Strange names were over the 
doors,” Van Winkle found upon his 
own revisitation of the Catskills 
after a mere twenty years’ slumber, 
“strange faces at the windows— 
everything was strange.’ And strange 
the names might now well be to that 
ancient Dutchman: Slutsky, Bel- 
lows, Grossinger, Hague, Kuniyoshi. 
“His mind misgave him; he began 
to doubt whether both he and the 
world around were not bewitched.” 

But Rip, stout old mountaineer 
that he was, at last got a grip on his 
senses. 

“There stood the Kaatskill moun- 


tains.” THE END 
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YOU'D KNOW HIM ANYWHERE! 





The Pump Room coffee boy is a 
world-famous figure . . . at 
Chicago’s Ambassador Hotels 
and Toronto’s Lord Simcoe. 
He’s the connoisseur’s con- 
versation piece everywhere . . . 
the reminder of steaks at 

the Sherman’s Porterhouse 
restaurant, the Lord Elgin’s 
superlative service, the 
complete luxury of suites 

and rooms. Imperial Hotels 


have a special genius for 


making your stay delightful . . . 


something to keep in mind 
whenever you're heading 


for Chicago or Canada! 





Imperial Hotels 





CHICAGO 


CANADA 


THE SHERMAN 
THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 


THE LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 
THE LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAWA 
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fy JAPAN AIR LINES US. to the Orient via Hawaii 


New York + Washington, D.C. + C go 
San Francisco: Los Angele Seattle + Honolulu 





LOVE AT FIRST FLIGHT! You'll fall in love with Japan Air Lines, too, 
once you've experienced such Oriental! delights as colorful Happi coats to 
wear enroute... authentic Kuchitori hors d'oeuvres... hot O-Shibori 
towels to refresh you. Flights daily, radar-equipped. See your travel agent. 











PLUS HALF PECK STEAMER CLAMS 


ALL READY TO COOK IN A 
DISPOSABLE LOBSTER STEAMER 


An authentic clambake direct from Maine all 
set to cook on arrival. Maine Lobsters — 
1's Ibs., meaty best eating size — and steamer 
clams cushioned in sea-chill rockweed for 
real steamed flavor. Iced all the way, live 
delivery guaranteed within 1800 rail miles 
Easy to cook. just punch hole in steamer lid, 
add water and steam it's all ready to serve 
Summer Bonus: Two 1-ib. tins Indian Pud- 
ding, traditional clambake dessert, included 
at mo extra charge until September 20 

Complete, $15.95 plus express charges collect 


Every order acknowledged. All cooking and 
eating directions included 


S' 


@ SALTWATER FARM (inc.) 
Damariscotta 25, Maine 


I'd like the $15.95 Maine Clambake of 
8& Lobsters, “2 pk. clams, Indian Pudding 
Dessert 


Double quantity in large steamer 
(All shipments express collect) 


$28.75 


Send me your seafood catalogue 
Name 
Address 
Town Zone State 
WANTED 
Month Day Time 
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sports 
wear 


HAND-SEWN CHUKKA MOC 
Exclusive new styling in 4” genuine hand- 
rafted chukka moc. Lightweight, cool foot 
% ankle protection for sports and active lei- 
e¢ wear. Special new Mishimoc flexible oil 
ed leather cradles the foot. Durable cord 
cushion sole. No break-in required. 

fect fit guaranteed, or your money back. 


ee aes $14.50 Fvneia 
FREE big new CATALOG 


e sports clothes for men, women 
de leather shirts, jackets, boots 
tyles & sizes, Western wear 


Norm Thompson 


1311 N. W. 2¥ee . Portland 9, Oregon 








Chamois 


eu a Cloth Shirt 


Looks and feels like 
high grade chamois 
leather. Will not 
shrink. More dur- 
able than wool. Mr. 
Bean personally 
ises this shirt on 
is huntingand fish- 

g trips. Colors: 
l anand Bright Red. 
14'5 to 19. 
Postpaid. 
Send for free sam- 
ple and Fall Cata- 
log 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


296 Main St., 
Freeport, Maine 


Sizes: 


$5.65 





Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
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COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 


with the scenes 
you didn't get! 








HI-FI COLOR 





G Tower Bridge. London 














Hi-Fi Color Views 
rs good as) rown most 35mm 


(2 x 2) 
and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there” with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and “‘Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 





Los Angeles 24, California 





giant inflatable toys of 
pre-historic monsters 


\ "GIGANTIC 
DINOSAURS 
for § 00 


plus 25¢ 
’ post. 
\ up to 4 feet tall 


Command these fun-loving 
pre-historic monsters to your 
every prank. Toss them in 
the air and they always land 
Made of 
molded one-piece quality 
latex, completely inflat 
able with genuine toss 
up feet action. Thrill to 
their fascinating names 


PLATEOSAURUS SEA SERPENT 

* PROTOCERATOPS - TRITASNAPATUS 

SPHENACONDON TRACHODON 
CERATOSAUROS 


Each set contains all 7 DINOSAURS for only $1.00 plus 
25¢ postage and handling per set. The most excit - 
ing gift a child can receive. Money Back Guarantee. 
In ordering please PRINT mame and address. 


GIANT DINOSAURS, Dept. D-26 
114 EAST 32nd ST. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 








on their feet 


7 different 
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PINNACLE’S 
Pears-Grapes 


Shipped Direct by Pinnacle 
Orchards, Medford, Oregon 
{ 


Red and Gold Summer Pa 
rid 


a 


Order gift boxes of juicy 





Pears now. Delivered in 
early September. ‘Ship 
wt. about 10 Ibs. Order 


Gitt No. 2 


Giant Pinnacle Grapes 
to bring Oh’s and Ah’'s 
of surprise and delight 
Delivered in early Octo 
ber. Ship. wt. about 9 Ibs 


Order Gift No. 29... . 


DLVD. 


delivery dates. Please send order air mail. No 


4 We cannot ship Rears or Grapes for special 
charge accounts, stamps, C.0.D.'s 


r*“MAIL COUPON TODAY- 
| Pinnacle Orchards, 431 Fir St., Medford, Oregon 
| Send fruit ordered on separate sheet 
| Send Christmas Gift book in October 
L Name 


Address __ 


City Zone__ State 
rTrrrrrerreretitttittef 
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The conversational cornerstone of late summer is pretty a 
certain to be The Heat and How to Beat It. Whatever your place out of t 
the too-hot sun, whether a seashore or mountain cottage or an air-con- | te 
ditioned urban oasis, you’ve undoubtedly devised all sorts of clever | t 
ways to stay there—like doing your shopping by mail. It doesn’t really t 





Pyramid Decanter 

The graceful simplicity of this 
smoke-colored Italian 

glass decanter 

will do justice to your 

finest wines. 

Decanter is 21” high, 

holds a generous 1!% qts: 
$5.50 each, or 

$10 a pair, postpaid. 


Roger Barber, 
2497 Telegraph Ave., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 
















Candlelight 

Set a garden-fresh table 
with a spray 

of wrought-iron leaves and 
flowers. These antiqued green 
candelabra are accented 
with two 

pink wrought-iron flowers. 
Base is 15” long. 

Candles not included. 
$8.95 a pair, postpaid. 
Montagne’s, Verona, N.J. 
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Poncho 
for a bathing beauty. 


Ward off after-swim chills or 


. 2 ee Re 


sunburned shoulders with this chic 
reversible poncho. 

Vividly striped terry cloth on one side, 
heavy black cotton with 

a handy pocket on the other. 

White cotton fringe. 36”x30”. 
$10.95, postpaid. 

The Domino, 1020 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





Flower Cart 

adapted from its Parisian prototype. 
Wheel your potted plants from 
room to room in this wrought-iron 
cart, or press it into service as a 

bar cart. Black or white 

finish. 32”x17”x26”. Easily assembled. 
$10.95, postpaid. RMS Interiors, 
11146 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 28, Ill. 











SHOPPER 


matter what sort of purchase you have in mind. It may be something 
to wear, to spark a jaded summer appetite, to brighten your home, or 
to give a friend. The perfect selection, from the finest sources across 
the country, is in these columns awaiting your leisured choice, ready 


to be sent directly to your favorite retreat from the summer sun. 


Midsummer Magic 
This hand-woven, 

deeply fringed wool stole from 
Mexico will bring 
south-of-the-border warmth 
to cool evenings. 

90”x21 14”. : 

In teal blue, red or yellow. 
$8.95, postpaid. 

Pinata Party, Inc., 

129 MacDougal St., 

WY <. $2. 





Hobo Biouse 

It’s the latest and gayest— 
an all-cotton 

shirt made of crazy 
patchwork panels. 

No two shirts alike. 
Choice of 

long sleeves or sleeveless. 
Sizes 10-18. $6.30, 
postpaid. Carroll Reed Ski Shops, 
North Conway, N.H. 


Picnic Pleasures 
Fourteen 9-inch, nonabsorbent, 
plastic-coated paper plates 

in watermelon-seed, 

lemon, lime or orange motif, $2. 
Twenty-five matching napkins, 
12” in diameter, $1. 

Postpaid. Artisan Galleries, 
2100 N. Haskell Ave., 

Dallas 4, Texas. 





Cheese Choice 
Your formula for 

easy entertaining calls for this 
pine rack filled with 

18 ozs. of hickory-smoked 
cheese, paraffin-packed 
for freshness. Rack is 11” 
lofig. Cheese, with rack, 
$4.75, postpaid. 
Saltwater Farm, 

Allen Cove, 
Damariscotta, Maine. 














8 Aged U.S. Prime Strip 
Sirloin Club Steaks 


Tender, full-flavored, mellow-aged for 
fabulous feasting—let famed Pfaelzer 
steaks create the dining experience ex- 
traordinaire in your home, to the delight 
of family and friends, and your own en- 
hancement. Because Pfaelzer steaks are 
so rare, they are sold to the discriminat- 
ing, only through the Pfaelzer Home 
Service Division. Order these Pfaelzer 
prestige steaks now to assure yourself 
that you are serving the very best. Send 
your check or money order today. 

Steaks are individually wrapped, 
boxed, shipped in dry ice, ready for im- 
mediate use or freezer storage. Perfect 
arrival GUARANTEED anywhere in 
the United States. 


8 Aged U.S. Prime Strip Sirloin Club 
$3()00 Steaks 1%” thick, % Ib. each, small 

“finger” bone-in, extremely close 
trimmed. SHIPPED PREPAID RAIL- 
ROAD EXPRESS. 


plaelzer Dept. H-88, Union Stockyards, 


H 
rothers, Inc. Chicago 9, Illinois 


A ARES MRS ett 
HAPPY AS A CLAM 
inan Casybaby 


complete 
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THE PERFECT BABY PRESENT 


A pediatrician approved cradle chair thet ele- 
vates and supports the smallest baby. It brings 
him into the family circle and frees mother's 
hands for feeding. Easybaby is the ideal way 
to keep the infant happy and secure at his 
mother's side, about the house, traveling. Hand 
finished wood construction, in pale pink, blue 
or yellow. Fully assembled, complete with plas- 
tic mattress, safety strap and hand holes. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send check or money 
order. Postage paid in the United States, $9.95. 


Harvest House, 1200 Niagara R125, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 
tM a, ea TEeasKIR POOP 


| Three in one telescope, 3 
s variable 25X-45X-75X 
magnification 
Brass bound, 25 power for ultra 
bright images 45 and 75 power 
for long range. Guaranteed 
to bring distant stars, 
moons, 
sports events 
75 times 
closer. 













Most powerful 
scope sold znywhere 
near this amazing low price. 

ns 36”. 









8c - Mass production enables us to offer telescope com- 
plete at $3.98 postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


CRITERION CO., Dept. HBD 26 © 331 CHURCH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. | 





“VALUED SHOTS DESERVE OUR CARE” 


KODACHROME 


35mm $§F9OO ODEV.& 
20 ex MTD 


36 EXPOSURES $1.75 = 75¢ _ 
OvVIE P 
‘ 


M 
MAGAZINE 127&Super Slides Dev. &Mtd.1.00 3 


VODACOLOR | COLOR PRINTS 


From Your Transparency 
ALL SIZES INCL. 70 per aiyls 
NEW 35mm C ron | 223% 20¢ 5x7 We 


ex 
Jumbo Prints 25¢e0 22 x 3% 20¢ WMas 40s BnlO $1.85 
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. Crosse & Blackwell. 


OISE 


Crosse & Blackwell Vichyssoise puts “‘ess-tacy’’ ** 


. the Crosse & Blackwell way. However you spell it, or whichever 






“gs There is only one correct way to spell Vichyssoise and only one 


Spelled with a double 
correct way to make it. . 
into summer meals. Be sure you get the genuine Vichyssoise in a can.. 


way you serve it (chilled, cooled or cold), 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL * 





im 
FS 
4 
UU 
q 
ond 


oS 
ad 
Al 
vi 
@ 





**After all, we can't 
spell everything right. 
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HOLD 





the necessary points of 


course. 
MARGERY 
WILSON 
of Now York, au 
ot ( harm 
Wom Yo 
Ww lo Be ng college, or if you didn’t, 


forty lessons (taken four a 





ONE ROLL OF 






MOVIE FILM or 
KODACOLOR 


developed and: printed 






Special Offer to New Custom- 
ers Only — Through One of 
the World's Largest Eastman 
Kodak Licensed Color Labora- 
tories. Your Cheice of One of 
the Fellowing Free — After 
Your First Order At Our Regu- 


KODACHROME 


PROCESSED & MOUNTED 





Simply send us your first order for develop- 
ing and processing one or more rolls at our 
regular low price. To demonstrate our high 
quality, super color reproduction we'll rush 
back finished film to you and include a 
FREE PROCESSING CERTIFICATE... 
which you can use to have one roll of color 
film processed without charge! Or, you can 
apply your Free Processing Certificate as 
part or full payment toward any future or- 
der. We include special free mailer for your 
convenience, plus complete price list. Send 
cash, check or money order with your first 
roll. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send film 
with coupon now—or write for free mailer 
and helpful information. If you have no 





film for processing now—save this ad. 
fer good for 90 days. 
Fifth Ave. Color Lab Prices 
KODACOLOR 
(Jumbo Size) 
& exp. roll complete 2.75 
? exp. roll complete 3.75 
xp. roll complete 4.75 
2DACHROME 35mm. 
MOVIE FILM KODACHROME 
Roll 1.25 Processed and 
, -y a ed Mounted 
re M ag 1.25 4 I xp 00 
(100 r 3.25 




















Fifth} Avenue Color Lab, 
550 Fifth Ave 


Inc 
New York 36,N.Y 





FIFTH AVENUE 


OLOR LAB, INC. 
Dept. 3008, 550 Ave. 
New York 36, N.Y 


Enclosed plea 
(describe film) 
in the amount of 
ve price list. I must 
i or Lam entitled to 
wrder send me a 
FREE PROCES: CERTIFICATE 
which I may use t ne roll of color 


, 
| film processed abso! ree, or apply as 


and my full + t 
t as p 

be completely de 

full refund. Wit 


payment toward any re order. | 


ee ee 


City wc ccccccccccccccees Zone... 20 
ee eer 
Send Only Free Mailer 


contains the important things to remember about history, 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time 


conversation! A boon for the busy person. A 
omazed! For full details write to 


_ MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Boulevard, Holly wood 28, Cal. 


YOUR OWN 


In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on 


cultural information. Margery Wilson's new 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


literature, art etc. 
if you DID go to 


you will appreciate this remarkable course of only 


week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured 


“must” for travel. Students are 











“Yes-No” Pillowcase $1.00 


Here’s a whimsical bit of fun! One side of a 


white muslin pillowcase says “Yes” in pink; the 
other says ““No”’ in blue. Guaranteed colorfast. 
Full size—cut 42” x 36”. A delightful “nonsense” 
gift for anyone with a sense of humor. Your order 
shipped within 24 hours; satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. Only $1.00 each post- 
paid, from Walter Drake & Sons, 1908 Drake 
Bidg., Colorado Springs |, Colo. 


PERUTZ 


West Germany’s finest film 


DOUBLE 8 mm 


BLACK AND WHITE 
(TROPICAL PACKED) 
$985 including 
Only 2 immediate processing 
—in 3 speeds . . . 25, 100, 400 ASA. Film re- 
turned in self-mailing carton for immediate 


processing. At leading dealers, or write 
BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC., 10 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36 


















Shop the 


HOLIDAY 
Shopper 


for 


Gifts for the Entire Family 

















Quick Relief 


from 


SUMMER 
| oy 4 A) 7. 


Is your dog tortured by 
Summer Eczema like the 
‘Before’ dog pictured? 
HILO DIP and OINT- 
MENT remove the real 
cause of this hot-weather 
scourge; have worked 
wonders for many thou- 
sands of dogs. At all pet 
counters, or send $2.35 for 
complete treatment to: 
THE HILO COMPANY 
Dept. F-8 Norwalk, Conn. 
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DIP & OINTMENT 










At Home — almost ANGUAGE | 


RELAX like a child 
SPEAK like a native . . almost | 
overnight. Find out about the | 
Linguvaphone Scientific Shortcut. 
Mail coupon for fascinating FREE Sook with details. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 0-37-088, Radic City, N. Y. 20, N. ¥. Cl 7-0829 | 

| im Canada: 901 Bleury St., Montreal | 

Please send me FREE book on languages— no obliga- 

| tion | 

| Name | 

Address 

| City Zone | 
Please check your language interest 

Spanish (American) Spanish (Eurepean) 

| Italian German 

Japanese Icelandic 


State. . 
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Kiltie Skirt 

for the woman with chic and a 
taste for sports. 

This kilt-length skirt has matching 
built-in Bermuda shorts, 

pressed pleats and self straps. 
Buckles and blanket pin are 
silver-colored. Charcoal-striped 
cotton on white. Sizes 8-16. 
$12.95, postpaid. Johnny 


Appleseed’s, Beverly, Mass. 


Dining Delight 

Here’s a dessert to whet the appetite 
of a sweets-loving gourmet. 

This tasty fish-shaped cake 

is made of almond-and-filbert flour, 
is filled with rum butter-cream filling, 
smothered with sliced almonds. 
Weight, | Ib., 10 ozs., 

$3.50, postpaid. Robert Day-Dean’s 
E. 54th St., N.Y.C. 22. 





Signal Jacket 

A poplin windbreaker with 

your choice of club 

insigne, message or initials 

in signal-code flags embroidered 
in true color. White or navy. 
Men’s and women’s sizes: small, 
medium, large and men’s extra large; 
youth sizes: 8-16. $9.95, postpaid. 
Monogram Embroidery Co., 

63 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 














































Party Minded 

Matching snack trays and 

coasters of aleoholproof compressed 
fiber. Colorful design of 

bottles, cookware and herbs on 
white ground; black rim. 

Set of 8 boxed coasters, 4” in 
$1.25; set of 4 

trays, 8!” x 514”, $1.25. Postpaid. 
Dresden Art, 169 W. 

Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


diameter, 


Casual Carrier 
An all-leather tote bag for 

shopping or traveling. 

Straw-color cowhide with waterproof 
lining in yellow, orange and red 

10” wide x 10” 

deep. $11, postpaid, incl. tax. 

207 Essex 


on white. 


Richardson Leather Co., 
St., Boston, Mass. 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. 





photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., 
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Send only 
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N.Y... 22 

















CALIFORNIA’S 
GOLD RUSH 
COUNTRY 
Continued from Page 69 


made too small. Christman helped 
the crowd stand on the lid while it 
was nailed down. By then he was 
printer and part owner of the Sonora 
Herald, one of the Southern Mines’ 
pioneer newspapers. As a news- 
paperman he did better than he had 
done with a shovel. When he left in 
June, 1852, he shipped ninety-three 
ounces of gold home. He didn’t 
leave rich, but he left with enough to 
marry Miss Ellen Apple. 

His friend Atkins, unlucky from 
the beginning, stayed unlucky. On 
Christmas morning, 1852, a friend 
found him in his snow-blocked 
cabin near Sonora, totally blind, 
dying of smallpox. 


Perhaps the richest pay dirt of all 
can be dug at Rich Bar, on the North 
Fork of the Feather, in the letters 
Mrs. Louise Amelia Knapp Smith 
Clappe, the wife ofa physician, wrote 
to her sister in 1851 and 1852. She 
had gone to Amherst Academy with 
Emily Dickinson, she was a thorough 
lady, and she had the sharpest eye 
in the mines. 

In September, 1851, she rode a 
mule down a steep and dangerous 
trail into Rich Bar. For a while she 
and her husband lived in the Empire 
Hotel, built by some gamblers to 
house ladies of pleasure and made 
primarily of red-and-blue calico. It 
had failed because the diggings were 
rich and miners would not lay off 
work. The huddle of forty shacks 
and tents was supplied (when it 
could be supplied) by pack trains. 

For all that, the camp consumed, 
as Mrs. Clappe noted, extraordinary 
amounts of oysters and champagne. 
From her hotel “room” with its 
calico partitions and calico door, 
Mrs. Clappe (she signed her letters 
“Shirley”) heard and saw the camp’s 
life. She saw Nancy Anne Bailey, 
one of the three women in the place, 
buried with a monte-table cover 
flung over her coffin fora pall. It was 
Mrs. Bailey’s six-year-old daughter 
who proved the authenticity of her 
upbringing by calling Shirley’s per- 
fume bottles “baby decanters.” 

When Shirley and her husband 
moved to Indian Bar, just up the 
fork where the river ran red from the 
sluice boxes, she wrote her sister: 
“How would you like to winter in 
such an abode? In a place where 
there are no newspapers, no churches, 
lectures, concerts, or theaters; no 
fresh books, no shopping, calling, 
nor gossiping little tea drinkings; no 
parties, no balls, no picnics, no 


tableaux, no charades, no latest 


‘fashions, no daily mail (we have an 


express once a month) no prome- 
nades, no rides nor drives, no vege- 
tables but potatoes and onions, no 
milk, no eggs, no nothing? Now | 
expect to be very happy here.” 

It is possible she was, in a way. 
For lack of other entertainment, she 
used her eyes. Her letters report a 
man given thirty-nine lashes and 
told to leave town, report that when 
William Brown was lynched for theft 
they yanked him up and down sev- 
eral times until he stopped kicking, 
and how later his hanging body was 
softened by new snow. (Bret Harte 
would lift that detail for the final 
scene of The Outcasts of Poker Flat, 
just as he would take Shirley’s re- 
port of the Northern Mines’ first 
childbirth and mold it into The 
Luck of Roaring Camp.) 

The Shirley Letters have their 
touches of poetry: a squirrel 
““glances”’ along a limb, a rattle- 
snake is “horribly beautiful, like a 
chain of living opals.”’ But it is in 
what she records of the excitements, 
disappointments, hopes, triumphs, 
angers, and assorted tediums that 
Mrs. Clappe shines. For five months 
that canyon bottom was never 
touched by the sun, and in the dreary 
rains when work could not go on, 
the emptiness of camp life and the 
acids of cabin fever ate at the young 
men. Cheerfulness vanished, violence 
increased, crime got out of hand. 

Then on Christmas Eve the boys 
got together for a champagne-and- 
oyster supper and for three weeks 
everybody in camp with the possible 
exception of Dame Shirley was 
tumultuously and continuously 
drunk. It was a wonder, as Josiah 
Royce remarked later, that the binge 
did not end in a hatful of murders. 
Fortunately, it simply went on to 
exhaustion and then guttered out. 

Violence came with spring: a man 
stabbed at Junction Bar, a Spaniard 
killed by an American, a Fourth of 
July riot, a Frenchman found dead 
in the river, fights between Amer- 
icans and Chileans, an American 
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stabbed to death, a batch of Span- 
iards publicly whipped, a Negro 
cook hanged for murder, a fatal duel 
at Missouri Bar— like a dam giving 
way, the social order broke down 
completely. The Committee of 
Vigilance took over, but it was 
sometimes difficult to tell whether 
the Committee did more to control 
or more to incite violence. 

In the spring, too, the long labor 
of fluming and ditching reached its 
climax. The river was turned out of 
its course and its bed exposed. For 
a few days there was furious activity ; 
then the camp evaporated. There 
was no gold on the bedrock that 
formed the bottom of Feather River, 
and the bars were already panned 
out. The fluming companies failed, 
miners left. When Dame Shirley and 
her husband returned from a visit 
to the American Rancho, only a 
handful of men was left. 

Shirley was a lady, but she was not 
squeamish, and during her visit to 
the elephant she saw the full life 
cycle of a placer camp which made 
its strike and panned its treasure and 
acquired its history and its grave- 
yard and died, all within a couple of 
years. 

And she is almost the only one 
of our prospects who found time 
to admire what we now admire 
about that country: its beauty. 

It would be pleasant to take Dame 
Shirley, who loved to sit on the hill- 
side above Rich Bar and watch the 
spring uncoil its flowers, to a place 
called Daffodil Hill, above the ruined 
gold town of Volcano, in Amador 
County. There, on a ranch their 
family acquired in the 1880's, Jesse 
and Anne McLaughlin and Mary 
Lucot started twenty years ago to 
plant daffodil bulbs. There are more 
than a hundred varieties of them 
now, a whole hill sheeted with white 
and gold through most of April. 
The McLaughlins do not sell bulbs 
or market cut flowers or charge 
admission. They only like beauty 
and like to share it. Every year they 
share it with more thousands. 

Daffodils are an odd ending, a 
quaint consequence of the human 
flood that rushed to grab Califor- 
nia’s gold and stayed to build a state 
and a society. But it is pleasant to 
think that with all the scar tissue 
and all the greedy and violent his- 
tory, the gold country has also ac- 
quired this. Shirley would say, prob- 
ably, that this is a better and more 
lasting kind of gold, and testifies 
to a more humane spirit than that 
which gutted the river beds and filled 
the graveyards all along the foothills 
in the 1850’s, and flamed in violence 
up and down the dark canyon of the 
Feather River when she was a lady 


in the mines. THE END 
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TOURS —- CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 





-Hemphill Deluxe Air Cruises --. 


to all parts of the world—and around it! 
featuring 
the finest in accommodations, 
transportation and service 


AROUND THE WORLD Southern Route 
(Aug. 31, 90 days) via Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji, Tahiti, Samoa. 


AFRICA SAFARI (Sept. 6). 83 days ad- 
venturing thru Africa from Cape to Cairo. 


UNUSUAL AROUND THE WORLD. 
(Sept. 15, 98 days). Fifth edition of our fa- 
mous tour for the experienced traveler, featuring 
fascinating off-the-beaten-path itinerary. 
AROUND THE WORLD Northern Hemi- 
sphere (Sept. 18, 90 days). The original 
Around the World Air Cruise; via Japan, India, 
Nepal, Ceylon, Egypt and the Mideast. 
SOUTH AMERICA GRAND TOUR (Oct. 
13, 64 days) of favorite and less visited 
locales, including Angel and Iguassu Falls. 


See your travel agent. Or for free brochure 
check (}), clip and mail this ad to Dept. 8— 
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HEMPHILL 
WORLD 


727 West Seventh Street 
los Argeles 17. Colitornia 


CRUISES iMaity- O88 






Member of American Society of Travel Agents & Creative Tour Operators 


Cir i cit MECIT 








Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual re- 
quirements. Ask for free book- 
let showing where to go, how 
to go, how much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 


CUT TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, WY. 
Chicago e Los Angeles e San Francisco 
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PLANNING TO GO ABROAD? 







At last 
a book of basic 
oy facts for World Travel 
J in 90 Countries! @ WHERE to 
Go. @ PASSPORTS and Visas. 
@ HOW to Get There @ BASIC 
COURSE in 10 LANGUAGES. 
@ HELPFUL HINTS on weather, 
™. what to wear, etc. An encyclo- 
pedia of travel knowledge 
in a pocket guide. 


















only $ 
postpaid fromS 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE, Inc., 


50 W. 57th St. © NEW YORK 19, N.Y 














WHY TRAVEL ALONE? Join the 


BACHELOR PARTY* 

For UNATTACHED MEN and WOMEN! 
Monthly Departures *Service mark 
EUROPE—MEXICO—WEST INDIES 

See your Travel Agent or Write 
Dept. S, Bachelor Party Tours, 444 Madison Ave., NYC 








PCP OCOSE TEESE TEES EEEE ESSE EEEEEEEEe 


ESCORTED CIRCLE TOURS : 
Weekly Deportures By AIR & SEA: 


First Class Metels 
ALL Meals included 
Deluxe Transportation 


WRITE NOW FOR BOOKLET H-6 


AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU 
7 East 48th St, New York 17, N.Y. 3 
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— : 

Virgin Islands Yachting Party 

$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week aill- 
expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 
uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write 


Yacht "Rambler", Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin islends 
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“Boy, was I a chump for not telephoning ahead!” 


“There 


the night w 


were riding through 
no place to head in. 
“Mary was upset and I was get- 
ting more worried by the minute. 
Every NO VACANCY sign kept 
reminding me what a chump I was 


Call by Number 


It's Twice as Fast. 


for not calling ahead somewhere 
for a reservation. 

“Just one call could have had us 
all in bed a long way back. Matter 
of fact, it did find us a room when 
I finally stopped and telephoned.”’ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Bs 
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YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


First 3 Minutes 
Person-to- Station-to- 
Philadelphia to Person Station 

Washington, D.C. 70¢ 45¢ 
Little Rock to Nashville $120 80¢ 
New York to Columbus, O. $140 90¢ 
Denver to Chicago $180 $120 
Los Angeles to Boston $300 $200 


For example: 


These rates apply nights after 6 o’clock and all 
day Sunday. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


Each Added 
Minute (applies 
to all calls) 


15¢ 
20¢ 
25¢ 
30¢ 


55¢ 
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CANADIAN CLUB + 6 YEARS OLD + 90.4 PROOF + IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 
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Revere Electric Eye-Matic Camera 


akes home movies fantastically easy: 


Just aim and shoot! 
Fully automatic! 


Sets its own exposure 
by energy of light! 


See exposure change automatically as you shoot! 
World’s First 


“OPTIC-SCALE” 


Here is an eye-view through the Revere Electric Eye-Matic 
camera. At the top of the large “picture window” view- 
finder is the greatest innovation since movie cameras were 
perfected. The world’s first “OPTIC-SCALE” It enables 
you to actually see the f/stop scale respond automatically 
to the miracle of the electric eye while viewing scenes. 
Permits precise manual control of professional fades and 
special effects without taking eye away from camera. When 
red bar appears it’s a signal that there is insufficient light for 
movies. A boon to movie-making—exclusive with Revere! 


No focusing! No figuring! No guesswork! 


IF you ever doubted your ability to take professional quality home movies—banish 
the thought! Revere makes home movies“fantastically easy! 

Now with a Revere Electric Eye-Matic camera all you do is—aim and shoot! All 
the figuring is done for you automatically. Indoors under artificial light; or outdoors, 
sweeping from sunlight to shade, the lens iris opens and closes continuously. Like the 
pupil of your eye. All done by energy of light, without batteries. 

Capture action the instant it happens! Color movies come out beautifully! Never a 
lost scene or a wasted foot of film. Think what economy you enjoy when aii your 
movies have the quality you'll be proud to show and cherish. 


over oe -8r, 


Ask your Authorized Revere Dealer to demonstrate Revere Electric Eye-Matics. 
He'll show you how the amazing, exclusive “Optic-Scale” works—and all the other 
“plus” features that make better movies easier with Revere. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS, LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


Revere 


ELECTRIC EYE-MATIC 


There is an Automatic Revere Electric Eye-Matic Camera for Everyone—ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 


CA-2 8MM SPOOL TURRET CAMERA 


Completely automatic! Takes normal, CA-1 8mm 7 CA-3 8mm i CA-4 8mm 777 8mm 


wide angie and telephoto shots with = Spool Camera ; ) Magazine — I Magazine Turret 


Wollensak f/1.8 Lens System. Parallax 
corrected, centers scenes as close as 
3 feet. “Optic-Scale” and other exclu- 
sive features. Uses low cost 


drop-in spool film. Only *#6Q5° 


All the automatic 
features. Uses low 
cost spool film. 
With super-fast 
Wollensak f/1.8 
lens, $139.50 


With ‘‘Heart- 
Beat” that signals 
proper advance 
of film in maga- 
zine. Wollensak 
f/1.8 lens, $169.50 


Magazine load 
and f/1.8 3-lens 
turret system for 
normal, wide an- 
gle, and telephoto 
shots, $199.50 


\ Projector 

| Companionto 

| Electric Eye- 

} Matic camera. 

’ Forward, reverse, 
750 watts. 2 reels, 
case, $127.50 





